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REPORT. 



The Tery general prosperity attending the schools and insti- 
tutions of learning of this State for the past year, renders the 
task of making this report a pleasant and easy ona 

Flans which required years to mature, are beginning to yield 
a harvest of grand results. It is claimed that Michigan cannot 
at all compare with other Western States, in the manrdous in- 
crease in population, or in the rapid deyelopment of material 
wealth. Be this as it may, of one thing we may boast: that in 
the facilities furnished for the acquisition of learning, we are 
the peer of any State; nor are we excelled by any in interest 
felt in the various institutions of learning, from the primary 
school to the Univereity. 

But, while we rejoice, as we surely ought to do, in whatevez 
may encourage us in our work, we would not be blind to those 
things which are hindrances to the complete and universal 
success of our schools. 

The reports from the County Superintendents speak of fine 
school-houses and excellent schools, and of poor school-houses 
and poor schbols, of school-houses, so-called, that are unworthy 
the name, and of the daily assembling of persons, in the ca- 
pacity of teacher and pupils, that could hardly be dignified by 
the name' of school. 

From these reports we are led to see and realize, as perhaps 
never before, the real condition of the public schools of the 
State, and what is required to render them as efficient as they 
were designed to be. In many localities, vigorous exertions are 
made to remove every obstacle to their complete success. Many 
districts which have endured for years, a poor school-house, be- 
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cause they felt compell6d|to do*so, from a want of ability to bnild 
a better one, are now feeling that the time for the plea of ina- 
bility is past, and are making preparations to erect a hoose 
comfortable and conyenieni The people are also becoming 
satisfied that it is not the cheapest thing that costs the least, 
and are willing to pay higher wages, that they may get better 
teachers. Many of the things which are still in the way of the 
highest prosperity of our schools, will doubtless be removed by 
the present system of school superrision. 

Doubts were entertained by many with regard to the success 
of the system of County Superintendency. It was an experi- 
ment in this State, yet not an experiment new and unheard of, 
but one whose success was confidently predicted by its friends, 
from its good results in other States. Fear was entertained that 
men unfit for the position would be chosen, if the decision 
should be left to the popular yote. The election shows that 
there was but little ground for that fear, as no better men 
could be found to perform the duties of the office, than most of 
the present incumbents. 

Immediately after the Superintendents came into office, they 
were invited to meet at Jackson, and nearly all were present 
Topics pertaining to the interests of the schools were discussed, 
as well as many questions pertaining to the duties of the office 
of Superintendent A plan was adopted to secure a uniform 
system of examinations throughout the State, and a uniform 
method of school visitation. 

An admirable spirit prevailed through the meeting, and 
all seemed zealously inclined to their work, and expressed a 
determination to perform faithfully the various duties of their 
office. With what fidelity and success they have labored, their 
reports will show. They will also show the favor with which 
this new system of supervision has been received by the people. 
In some places the prejudice which at first existed against the 
system has given way, and it is now looked upon with favor. 

In those counties where the prejudice was so great as to in- 
duce the Supervisors to fix the rate of compensation at the 
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lowest Slim the law would allow, and to limit the time to be 
employed by the Saperintendent to the fewest number of days 
possible, the sueoess of the system may not have been as man- 
ifest as in other counties where the Supervisors were disposed 
to second every effort of the Superintendent, and were ready 
to grant adequate appropriations of both money and time» to 
enable him to do a good work. In these counties the syst^n 
is received^with the highest favor. 

The cordial reception which has b^ta so universally extended 
to the Superintendents by the people, has been fully apprecia- 
ted by them, and has been deemed worthy of especial mention. 

BESULTB. 

It is quite too early to look for any very general results from 
the fifystem so recently entered upon. There are some fruits 
already; or perhaps they had better be called signs of a coming 
harvest One of these is an increased interest on the part of 
the people in the public schools. It is true this interest is 
flfpoken of as just awakened — such an interest is often transient 
and soon gone, but the conviction is expressed that this will be 
permanent and become pervading. If this interest were all 
that had been accomplished, and the securing of its permanency 
be all that could be hoped for from the present system of school 
supervision, the Stafce would be fully compensated for all the 
additional expense incurred in its inauguration and prosecution. 

Another marked result of the new system, is the evident 
anxiety exhibited by the teachers to more thoroughly prepare 
themselves for their work. Fear that they might fail to secure 
a certificate, was doubtless the first motive to induce them to 
seek a more thorough preparation to teach, but a higher motive 
ia already exerting its influence. The dignity of the profession 
and the importance of doing their work well are realized by 
teachers as never before, and are inducing them to seek earn- 
estly a higher standard of scholarship. No one who is at all 
with the present interest felt among teaehers, doubts 
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that we are soon to have a much better class than have usually 
been employed in the public schools. 

The frequent change of teachers in the schools, is a vezy 
serious eyil, and one that has become nearly universal. It is so 
common that neither teachers or school officers think of making 
arrangements for more than one term. To employ the same 
teacher for a year is unusual, and for a teacher to remain in the 
same school for a series of years, is remarkable. The rule is, a 
change of teacher with edbh term of school 

The evils of this custom are by no means appreciated. In a 
single term there is scarcely time for teacher and pupils to be- 
come acquainted. When one comes to know the peculiarities of 
his pupils, and to understand their special characteristics, he is 
better prepared to instruct them. The pupils also, are in a con- 
dition better adapted to receive instruction, when they are 
thoroughly acquainted with their instructor. 

No school can secure a desirable reputation that changes its 
teacher every year. All of our best schools continue the same 
teachers for a series of years. A good school is not the growth 
of a day or a year, but many years are required to form a char- 
acter that will command respect Yet the continued connec- 
tion of a teacher with the school is deemed of so little import- 
ance, that a change is made upon the slightest provocation, and 
often without any reason whatever, except it be that it has been 
the custom to change. This evil, it is believed, will be greatly 
modified through the efiforts of the Oounty Superintendents. 

Some of the Superintendents have commenced to organize 
courses of study for ^e schools of their counties. This is a 
movement in the right direction. The random manner in which 
the various studies are pursued, must result in an utter want of 
interest in those studies, and there follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, a loss of interest, then great irregularity of attend- 
ance, and finally the abandoning of the schools altogether, 
long before any thing like what is called a common school 
education has been acquired. 

In pursuing a regular course of study, the pupil has a defi- 
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niteend toaooomplish, and this holds him to his work until it is 
finished. The power whioh our colleges and seminaries haye to 
hold their students, year after year, lies Tery largely in their 
fixed courses of study. If the stadentswere permitted to pnr- 
sae this or that stady, as inclination might dictate^ and if thqr 
were allowed to continue any study so long as they might 
choose, and no longer, they would soon lose all interest in their 
studies, and leaye the collie; the routine of duties it imposes 
being unendurable. 

A definite course of study not only induces students to pursue 
it a longer time than they would study without this course, but 
they will also accomplish very much more in a given time; for 
the work of a term is marked out, and each day's task is deter- 
mined. This &ct acts as a constant stimulant to both teacher 
and pupiL With fixed courses of study it would be difiScnlt to 
estimate the increase of valuable work which our schools would 
accomplish. But the best results of this arrangement can be 
realized only by retaining the teachers permanently in the 
schools. 

A plan has been adopted by many of the Superintendents, of 
bringing together patrons, teachers and pupils, those living 
within convenient distances, and holding a school celebration. 
Avery deep interest has been awakened by these gatherings, as is 
shown by the ntmibers who have attended them. Hundreds, and 
even thousands are reported to have been present at some of these 
meetings, and the various exercises of the occasion were highly 
enjoyed. These are holidays, seasons of pleasure and rational 
enjoyment. They are also opportunities for imparting instruc- 
tion, and making lasting impressions, that will be of great ser« 
vice to many, when called to grapple with life's stem realities. 

Many youth, while engaged in the exercises assigned them, 
which give peculiar interest to these occasions, have, for the first 
time, had awakened within them, those earnest desires and 
manly resolves, which led them to fit themselves for lives of 
noble effort and great usefn]ne6& Then, let these celebrations 
be repeated in places where they have already been held, and 
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lei fhembdinirodiieed into aUoih^rooimtieflL Men from amy of 
the profeflsions will be found, who would gladly aid the Snper- 
intendent and teachers on sadi an oocaeion, and men notbeknug* 
ing to the professions, fiurmers, medhanics, merchants and others^ 
can easily be indaced to take part in the exercises, who may 
utter sentiments whieh the children and youth will carry with 
them through life. 

The influence which the Superintendents are exerting to in* 
duce the school officers to make the necessary repairs upon 
fheir school-houses and all that pertains to them, should not 
be passed unnoticed. LnproTements have already been com- 
pleted upon some houses, and many promises given that others 
shall be made daring the present year. 

The school-houses in many districts are in a dilapidated con- 
dition, the grounds, small as they are, remain unfenced, and the 
whole appearance is unsightly, and extremely forbidding. This 
condition of things is suffered to remain, year after year, not 
because of the poverty of the people, nor because they are un- 
willing to be at the expense of making the necessary improve- 
ments, but simply from a want of interest. Their attention has 

ft 

not been called to the matter with sufftcient earnestness to lead 
ihem to act. The Superintendent will be a constant monitor 
calling for the performance of neglected duties. With but lit- 
tle extra effort on the part of the proper officers, an entire and 
speedy change could be effected in the appearance of the many 
school-houses that are now so repulsive. With the money and 
labor which could be easily secured, they might be rendered 
attractive and beautifuL We hope to see these changes speed- 
ily effected, and the school rooms supplied [with blackboards^ 
charts, globes and all those appliances necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the teacher's work. 

From the reports of the various Superintendents, it appears 
that but little, if any, attention is given to the subject of ventilar 
tion. No provinon whatever has been made to fisnisfa a sup- 
ply of pure air to the pupils in the densely crowded rooms. 
On the contrary, the great effort seems to have been, to pM- 
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yent any change of tit, and the effort haa proved remarkably 
saccesafoL 

HaTingy by request, prepared a paper npon this subject, for 
the Oonvention of Ootinty Saperintendents, the farther request 
was made, that it be inserted in this report Although the dis- 
cussion is a lengthy one for such a document^ the importance of 
the subject would seem to demand that we should comply with 
the request 

VENTILATION. 

The objects of ventilation are, to supply pure air, of the 
proper temperature, and to remove that which has become im- 
pure. The demand for a constant supply of fresh air, arises 
from the wants of our physical natures. 

Air is the great purifier of the blood. The blood, as found 
in the right side of the heart, is a compound of three kinds of 
matter: 

Isi The part of the blood which has been returned from the 
extremities. 

2d. The worn out or rejected particles of the various tissues 
of the body. 

3d. The chyle which has entered the veins through the 
lacteals. 

This compound is in a large degree charged with carbonic 
acid and water. In this condition it is entirely unfit to supply 
the wants of the body, and if returned to the extremities, it 
would create disturbance and general derangement It must 

first be sent to the lungs, and there be brought in contact with 

« 

the air, which takes place in the air cells. 

By this contact the blood undergoes an entire change. The 
carbonic acid and water are liberated; oxygen from the air is 
absorbed by the blood, changing the dark purple compound to 
a bright scarlet The blood is thus relieved of the dead and 
Tuseless portion and supplied with living particles, ready to be 
carried back to supply the constant waste of the system. 

To securetbe complete purification of the blood, pure air is 
2 
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required. Henoe, air that has onoe been breathed, shoiild 
never be inhaled a second time, for it is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, saturated with water, and contains a large amount of car- 
bonic add. In this condition, it is unfit to be received into 
the lungs. 

Physiolcigists tell us that when air contains more than three 
and one-half per cent of carbonic add, it cannot be inhaled 
without detriment, and yet more than four per cent of this 
add is added to the volume of air inhaled at each respiration. 

A two-fold evil arises from breathing air thus vitiated. First, 
the blood which has reached the lungs charged with carbonic 
add and water, must be returned to the extremities but par- 
tially deansed, as but a part of the impurities can be removed, 
for the impure air recdved has its capadty for holding carbonic 
add and water greatly diminished. This is seen in the sponge; 
when partially filled with water, it will take less and recdve it 
more slowly than when all the water has been expelled from it 
So the air, partly saturated, will receive less of the vitiating 
properties of the blood than when pure, and as a consequence 
the blood must be returned to the system in a condition to 
poison, rather than to build up and give renewed life. 

2d. The excess of carbonic add in the air, acts as a poison 
upon the system. In pure carbonic add, animal life cannot be 
sustained for an instant; and when the air is impregnated with 
this gas, to a considerable extent, the effects of breathing it are 
most manifest; dullness, stupor and dizziness are some of the 
milder efymptoms ; f aintness, difficult breathing and insendbil- 
ity, are among the graver effects. 

The specific gravity of carbonic add gas, is greater than that 
of air. Hence, when mingled with air, it sinks to the bottom. 
If carbonic add gas, is in any way thrown into a tight room, it 
wiU at once sink, to the floor and gradually fill up the room, dis- 
placing the air as surely as water would do it^ if permitted to 
enter. Bumiog coals generate this gas with great rapidity. 
Place a vessd containing live coals in a tight room, and the 
room at once begins to be filled with this gas. If persoais are 
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deeping there, as soon as the room is fOled to ihe hight of the 
bed, they will as speedily perish as if the room were to fill with 
water. Indeed, they would more sorely and speedily perish, 
for water wonld doubtless arouse the sleepers and they might 
escape. But so stealthily does this gas creep oyer them, be- 
numbing the senses, rendering unconscious its victims, while it 
steals away the life, that their destruction is sure. 

With these few facts before us, we are prepared to examine 
the condition of our school rooms, when filled with pupils. 

In usual respiration, the oxygen of about 720 cubic inches of 
air is consumed in one minute, by one person. The air that is 
expelled from the lungs, contains four or five per cent of car- 
bonic add, yet we can breathe but three and one-half per ceni 
with impunity. It is found by experiment, that with the car- 
bonic add usually found in air, what is added by the respira- 
tion of one person, for one minute, is sufficient to render 1800 
indies of air unfit to breathe. The impurities throwii off by 
the lungs by children, will not vary much from what adults 
would throw off in the same time. Although the capadiy of 
ihe lungs in adults is greater than in children, the respirations 
are so much more^frequent in diildhood, as to make the amount 
of air breathed by each, Tary but little. Besides the carbonic 
add, there are large quantities of water thrown from the lungs 
constantly. This passes off in an invisible vapor, unless it is 
rendered vidble by being condensed, by coming in contact with 
cold air, as it does in winter, when it becomes fog, and even 
snow and ice> if the temperature of the air be snffioiently low. 
Vapor is also arising from all parts of the body, by insensible 
perspiration. The skin is constantly active, throwing off or 
breathing out vapor, from its millions of little mouths, so that 
not less than 3600 cubic inches of air are saturated with vapor 
each minute. By the lungs and skin, nearly four cubic feet of 
air are r^idered unfit to breathe, by each person every minute. 

What then, must be the condition of our school rooms after 
they have been occupied but a single hour? If we should es- 
timate the space in our school rooms and the number of diil- 
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dnu in them, weoonld get some idea of what tbe state of ilie 
atmosphere must be. 

A room 20 leet by 80, and 10 feet high, wonld give more 
space than is nsnally found in sdiool rooms. This giyes a ea- 
pacity of 6,000 cabio feei As nsnally arranged, 100 pnpils 
oonld conveniently be seated in the room. Bat let na take a 
less number. We ynH suppose but 75 to attend the school 
These would in cme minute vitiate 300 cubic feet of air. With 
this rate of consumption, in 20 minutes the entire volume of 
air in the room, would be so far consumed as to render every 
part entirely unfit to breathe, if each diould have his four feet 
given him at each respiration. 

But there are many parts of the room where the air remains 
comparatively fixed, and only a part of what is in the room 
reaches the lungs of the pupils, notwithstanding the currents 
and counter currents, which bring a part of the air to the 
pupils, which otherwise would never reach them; but while 
those portions in distant parts of the room have been making 
their way to these pupils, much of the air has been breathed 
over and over again; not that each pupil has been breathing 
over and over his own breath, but wome than that^ for each has 
been breathing over the air expelled from the lungs of those 
sitting around, impregnated with all that is loathsome and re- 
volting. Children 'are exceedingly fastidious about drinking 
from the same cup that others have used, nor does this fastid- 
iousness dimiuiBh as children grow older. But we never think 
of what we are doing, while swallowing cubic foot after c^faic 
foot of air, hot and fcetid, just blown from the lungs of some 
beer-guzzling, whisky-soaked, tobacco-steeped biped called a 
man. It is well for us that our organs of vision are as obtuse 
as they are, for if we could see as clearly as by the use of a 
lens, what is floating in the air we are often breathing, we 
should be anxious to flee from ourselves, and surely from all 
others. 

But the ddeterious effeets of what we breathCp are not de»- 
troyed because of blunted vision. Ohildren in the school room 
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are continnally breathing over and oyer again each oVbeafn 
breath. Besides this, the fires and heated stoves are consom- 
ing the oxygen from the air, and thos diminishing the amount 
to be used by the children. In this contaminated* alanosphere 
the pnpils remain, not simply for twenty minntes, bnt nsually 
from an honr and a half to two hourSj and in very cold and 
stormy weather, the whole three hours' session of school, is 
spent without opening a door or lifting a window. 

How then, do the children live ? Many of them do not live. 
Bat those who do owe their lives to the bungling work of the 
carpenter; for in spite of his skill and care* thousands of crev- 
ices are acting as ventilators, constantly supplying pure air in 
sufficient quantities to preserve life, and to enable the pupils to 
pursue their work with tolerable success, but not enough by 
any means, to give them energy, and a freshness and vigor of 
life. 

Were it not for these undesigned ventilators, we should have 
ve^naoted the scenes of the Black Hole in Calcutta, so often 
cited, into which 146 men were thrust, 123 of whotn perished 
in a single night ; literally suffocated, there being no means for 
obtaining fresh air. Of the few who remained, most lived to 
drag out a miserable existence under the influence of some ter- 
rible disease, contracted during that one fearful night. 

But because our pupils do not thus speedily perish, we can- 
not therefore conclude that they escape all harm. We know 
that in proportion to the length of time impure air is l»eathed« 
in that ratio there must be suffering, and the extent of the suf- 
fering is determined by the degree of impurity. 

The evidence of this is seen in a hundred ways; in the list- 
less, uneasy condition of the pupils, in their dull stupidity, in 
the irritability of both teachers and pupils. 

The reason why so many are unable to attend school without 
falling sick, is largely owing to the condition of the atmosphere 
in the school room. 

How many almost immediately after commencing to attend 
school, complain of headache, dizziness, faintness, and soon 
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foUow f evarB, ooldBj oonaampiio2i» death ; and all is acootinted 
for, by referring it to the dealizigs of a mysterious Proyidenoe. 

I am a foil believer ia Pro7idenoe» particular as well as a 
general Providenoe. Bat so &r as these results can bereferred 
to Proridenoe at all, they must be referred to a general one. 
Gk>d has established certain laws, and one of them is, pwreair 
CT deaths and He does not see fit to work a miracle to prevent 
the operation of the law. Hence death follows as a necessary 
result of breathing that compound of death-producing ele- 
ments. 

The evil of a want of ventilation is more fully realized in 
new houses, before those innumerable crevices have been opened 
by drying, shrinking and wearing, which will ultimately relieve, 
in some small measure, from the evils at first experienced, by 
suffering the impure air to escape, and permitting pure air to 
take its place. 

The practical question then is, how the great evil of a vitiated 
atmosphere can be removed, and a pure, invigorating one 
supplied. 

If we would insure the health of those attending school, we 
shall find that it is as necessary to supply an abundance of 
good, pure, wholesome air to breathe, as it is to furnish them 
with wholesome, nourishing food. Deprive them of either of 
these, and you cut oi9f the main sources of life. To secure a 
wholesome atmosphere requires the constant removal of the 
air which has been used, and has become vitiated, and at the 
same time a constant supply of pure, warm air. Neither the 
removal or supply should be effected in such a way as to pro- 
duce sensible currents. It is better that cold air should be ad- 
mitted into a room, rather than that pupils should breathe an 
atmosphere impregnated with death. But the^impure air may 
be removed and the warm, pure air supplied, and that, too, 
without sensible currents. 

We know that carbonic acid is heavier than air, and there- 
fore sinks to the floor. Cold air is also heavier than warm, 
and will form a stratum lower than the warmer air. If then. 
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fines should be opened from the floors leading to the basement, 
the constant tendency wonld be to draw off the cold air and 
gas. If the air and gas could be taken to an air chamber, con- 
nected with the chimney by some means, either directly, as a 
fireplace or coal grate is connected, or by having a separate 
fine passing up with the chimney, and separated from it by a 
partition of brick, this wonld form an effeotnal means, to 
carry off the gas and cold air. The object of this connection 
wonld be to insure an upward current, t at would effectually 
remove all the cold air from the rooms connected with the air 
chamber. 

The registers connected with these impure air flues should 
be placed in the floor or in the base board, bringing it down 
to the floor, otherwise there will be in the room a stratum of 
cold air. These flues are sometimes placed in the wall above 
the base. This leaves a stratum of cold air a foot in depth, in 
which the feet are constantly inmiersed. Hence the complaint 
of cold feet, by those sitting in these rooms. This stratum of 
air should be taken away. The method suggested would effect- 
ually accomplish this. 

Another thing is necessary to secure thb removal of the im- 
pure air from a room, and that is, a supply of air from with- 
out. There can be no flow of air from a room faster than 
there is a flow to it, otherwise a vacuum would be formed. 

In buUdings furnished with furnaces, a constant supply of 
warm air is secured. With a furnace also, a constant ventila- 
tion is readily obtained by the arrangement here suggested. 

Other plans, however, must be adopted in most of our school 
rooms, as no furnaces are used in them. In these, however, a 
very simple plan might be adopted, which would secure a ven- 
tilation nearly perfect In every school room the chimney 
should commence as low down as the floor, at least. Build the 
chinmey with two flues, one for the smoke and the other for 
the foul air. These should be separated by a partition of 
brick, the same as in the method abready mentioned. A.plan 
still more simple would be to have a single flue in the chimney* 
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aad an opening at fhe floor, like a fireplaee, and instead of 
I leafing it open, a register might be inserted to regnlate tlie 

esoape of air. I would build a fireplace that oonld be nsed, 
' haying a brick hearth to protect from fire, irith a movable reg- 

ister. A fire oonld then be kindled in the fireplace when the 
days weie' damp and chilly, yet not cold enongh to require a 
stove. If at any time the upward fiow of the cold air should 
be too feeble, a little fire kindled would secure a more rapid 
flow. There would, however, be but litfle difficulty fdt on this 
score, whenever there was a fire in the stove. 

An arrangement like this, would secure the flow of the cold, 
impure air, provided other air could be supplied. This might 
be done by lowering the windows; this, however, would admit 
cold air only; this ought not to be done. Currents of cold air 
are extremely injurious to those who are inactive, and it may 
be, freely perspiring. But warm, fresh air may be obtained by 
placing the stove near the window, and putting a hollow drum 
on the top of it Remove from the window a light of glass 
and insert a sheet of tin in its place, with a hole in it as large 
as can be made. Then insert a tube into it, reaching to the 
drum of the stove. This tube should have a damper in it, to 
control the flow of the air from without By this means, a con- 
stant current of fresh air could be l»ought into the room, and 
heated as it passes through the drum. In large rooms where 
two stoves are used, let both be arrauged in the same manner. 
The stoves, however, should be placed on the opposite ride of 
the room from the diimney. The warm air should always be 
admitted into the room from the side opposite to that from 
which the cold air is taken out This will secure the complete 
circulation of the warm, pure air through the room. 

In many school rooms, in which the attempt is made to secure 
ventilation, a very grave mistake is made in the size of the ven- 
tilator; too little space, by far, is allowed for the escape of foul 
air. In a room 20x30, the register should be not less than 16 
inches square. This will secure the speedy change of air, in 
the entire room. 
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The foul air flaes should be plastered with water-lime, as the 
Itcids from the smoke will destroy mortar made of common 
lime. Were it not for these acids, it would be better to make 
the partitions of the flues of galvanized iron. But the acids 
would be destructive to them; they would last but a few weeks 
or months, at most. 

There ought to be in every school edifice, as many foul air 
flues as there are rooms. If there be two openings into the 
•same flfie, especially if one be above another, the rapidly up- 
ward rising current from the lower room, will, in a measure, 
hinder the current from the room above. If it should be found 
necessary to have two openings into the same flue, the opening 
should not be made directly into the flue, so that the flow of 
air from the room should strike the rising current at right an- 
:gles, but there should be some material placed back of the reg- 
ister, in the upper room, to separate the current from the room, 
from the upward current, and turning the horizontal flow of 
^ from the room, to a vertical current that will unite with the 
•upward current from below. Galvanized iron could be used for 
this purpose. Let the iron be placed at the bottom of the reg- 
ister, inclining back into the flue, and eztendiug a few inches 
above the register. In this arrangement the same principle is 
involved, as in a series of fire places, one above another, open- 
ing into the same chimney. 

The arrangement just spoken of does not, of course, contem- 
plate taking the cold, impure air first to an air chamber below, 
as before mentioned, but taking it from the room directly to the 
flue. 

A different method still, is sometimes adopted, yet involving 
the same general principles, and that is to have several registers 
in different parts of the room, opening into tubes under the 
^oor, which lead to a main tube opening into the air flue, and 
also having a tube leading from the outside of the building, 
passing also under the floor and opening directly under the 
etove. This is to furnish the pure air needed. In this arrange- 
ment it is necessary that the stove should be encased with a 
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jacket of sheet iron; the air passing between the stoye and the 
jacket, and thus becoming heated. This arrangement prevents 
all sensible currents of air in the room, and it is the best 
method for those about to build school houses and who propose 
to use stoves. 

It will be seen that the adoption of any of these methods of 
ventilation, will increase the expense of building but vexylitUe, 
and the real value to the schools in every respect, CMmot be 
estimated. The saving of the expense in fuel, would more than 
equal the additional expense in building, in many places, in a 
single year. By the usual method of beating, it requires a 
long time and a large consumption of fuel, to warm the room 
in the morning, for the air immediately about the stove has to 
become heated first, which causes currents of air in the room, 
carrying the warm air to different parts of it, and this becomes 
cooled by coming in contact with various cold objects, whose 
temperature is raised by absorbing the heat of the air. This 
process of heating is tedious and expensive. If the cold air 
could be taken from the room and warm air supplied, the time 
of heating would be shortened and expense saved. In an un- 
ventilated room there is always a cold stratum of air at the 
floor. The feet must be immersed in this constantly, keeping 
th^n cold and the head hoi For successfol study, the reverse 
of this is necessary. By the systems of ventilation now adopted, 
the feet are kept constantly warm. 

The necessity of well ventilated rooms for school purposes, 
cannot be over-estimated, and since the methods suggested can 
be so easily adopted and the expense is so slight, there can be 
no excuse for longer suffering this great evil to exist 

SUMMEB SCHOOLS. 

The following paper on Summer Schools, was read by John 
D. Pierce, of Washtenaw, at the Convention of County Super- 
intendents, held at Lansing, December 31, 1867, and unani- 
mously adopted, with a request that the same be published. 
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and also that the State Superintendent embody the same in his 
report: 

'< The mse man tells us — that to everything there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under the heaven. Hence, times 
and seasons, as well as places, are to be regarded in the estab- 
lishment of Schools. It is obvious that it would be unsuitable 
to build a School House in a swamp, or to locate one on the 
edge of a dangerous diff. Equally inappropriate would the 
hours of midnight be for the summoning of children to the 
school room. These things are so perfectly evident that no 
illustration can make them plainer. Equally untimely and 
inappropriate are schools in midsummer. They are in every 
relation unprofitable, if not positively injurious. In the very 
nature of the case it cannot be otherwise. I apprehend no one 
can be conversant with the schools during the intense 'heat of 
summer months without coming decidedly to this conclusion. 
Such certainly has been the result of my experience the past 
season. To me it is perfectly dear, that summer schools are a 
waste of time — a waste of money — a waste of labor — and a 
waste of intellect; involving in the end a loss of reputation to 
the teacher. 

"From the first of May to the fourth of July I visited about 
sixty schools. During this period they were generally well 
attended, and there was activity and life in the school room. 
On the daily register there was here and there only a note of 
absence; showing condusively that interest in the school was 
as yet unabated. Then bright and smiling faces greeted you — 
vigor on the part of the teachers, and activity on the side of the 
pupils was visible — all seemed to be awake and in earnest 
Scarcely a complaint was to be heard from any quarter in 
regard to the management of the school 
* "But how was it afterward ? The whole scene was wonder- 
fully changed. Of the thirty schools visited during the hot 
season, not one-third were then in attendance which had been 
previously. Take for example, two schools visited on the same 
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day — ^up to Jalj one numbered 22, the other 72, eqnal to 94— 
one had 3, the other 27 — eqnal to 30. Schools that had nnm- 
bered from 25 to 45, were found with seven; none had more 
than twelve. One ordy retained any thing like its usual numb^. 

''But this is not all — nor is it even its worst feature. With 
this decrease in attendance, there was a like decrease in the 
life and spirit of the school room. Here one is nodding — there 
one lopped down, fast asleep — another has slipped under the 
bench and is stretched out reveling in his dreams. The teacher 
is depressed — ^her life and vigor are abated, and of course, the 
interest she once felt in her school is in the same ratio lessened. 
It is useless to complain; for in the very nature of the case, it 
cannot be otherwise. Besides, the heat of summer produces a 
depressing effect This is plainly visible in the minister and in 
his congregation. If ever there is a lack of activity, and if 
ever there is drowsiness, it is at this season. The teacher must 
be a salamander, and her pupils of the like order, to withstand 
unaffected, its influence; especially when the school room is 
unprotected by shades, or blinds, or even curtains, from the 
scorching rays of a meridian summer sun. Such, a room is a 
vast deal more oppressive than the open field. 

''Equally injurious are those midsummer schools to the repu- 
tation of the teacher. No matter how successful the school 
may have been up to this period, a decrease in numbers will be 
sure to be followed by a corresponding decline in interest. 
However unjust it may be, this will be likely to be attributed 
to the teacher. It will be forgotten that two-thirds of her 
pupils have been withdrawn from school for home work; that 
what remain to her are a few little ones; that all^the advanced 
classes have been broken lip, and that all that is to be done is 
to while away the time with them. To the question, how is 
your school getting along ? is it prospering ? The answer is — 
" The fore part of the season it went on first-rate, but latterly 
it has run down, and the teacher seems to have lost her interest 
in it." What else could have been expected? No reputation 
that a teacher may carry into the school room, can be sustained 
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unimpaired^ through the months of July and Augusi And 
hence no one who regards reputation will ever consent to teach 
during this season. 

'* There should, therefore, be no schools during these midsum- 
mer months. Nothing can be more unprofitable in eyery 
aspect and relation in which they may be viewed, besides, being 
in some respects, positively injurious. As already afiSrmed, they 
are a waste of time — ^a waste of money — a waste of labor, and 
a waste of intellect The employment and expenditure of these 
at such a time, brings back no adequate compensation. It is to 
be remembered, also, that it deprives two*thirdB of the children 
of each district of what rightfully belongs to them— of two 
months in each year of their school time» which no money can 
ever bring back to them. When haying and harvesting com- 
mences, the services of every child that can do anything either 
in the field or in the house, are needed; and hence called into 
requisition. This is well, and doubtless for the best There is 
a necessity for it But the school terms should be so arranged 
as to meet this necessity, without depriving such as are thus 
obliged to leave school, of their just rights. And this can be 
done, and ought to be done. 

<<If a district decides to have- three months summer schooli 
commence early in April The wet and the mud of this month 
are, in no respect, so detrimental teethe progress of a school as 
the hot suns of July and August When it is decided to have 
four or five months, let the time be divided into two terms^ and 
commence the first early enough so as to end by the fourth of 
July, and commence the second about the last of August Let 
this be done, and the teacher and pupils will reassemble, and 
begin again, and go forward with renewed activity and zeaL Ob- 
servation and experience concur in demonstrating the inutility 
of schools during the heat of the summer months. Let the 
appeal be made to every director in the State to apply the 
proper remedy. Spare our little ones and their teachers the 
burden and oppressiveness of the school room in the hottest 
part of the day, while yet the sun is pursuing his course 
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throagh the heayens in his fiery chariot, and pooring forth his 
scorohing rays. During his reign, when all is aglow with heat, 
and when beasts and birds bury themselves during these hours 
in the deepest shades, why should children be forced to the 
school room and confined there through six of the most oppres- 
sive hours of the day? When high schools, Academies, Col- 
lies and Universities all dose their doprs as this season ap- 
proaches, why must the primary schools be kept open ? There 
is no reason in it, no right and no utility in it. I trost this 
Convention will speak out on the subject, that a much needed 
reform may be e£Eected." 

BSFOBTS OF COUNTY BUFEBINTENDBNTS. 

Schools have been reported by the School Inspectors in fifty- 
eight counties in the State; the same number as in 1866, though 
Delta was not reported for that year, and no reports have yet 
been received from Ohippewa for 1867. Twelve of the coun- 
ties reported have less than ten school districts; and in suoh 
the law provides for no County Superintendent The office was 
fiUed under the provisions of the law, at the spring election, in 
foriy-six counties. Of those elected, five have since resigned,'*' 
and one has been removed by death. The vacancies, with one 
exception, have been filled by appointment, by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. The following list will show the 
names and post office address of the County SuperintendentQ 
at the present time: 



OOVHTT. 


mjiKM. 


p. O.ADDBAf. 




AUegan, 


Jas. M. Ballon, 


AUegan. 




Barry, 


J. H. Palmer, 


Nashville. 




Bay, 


P. S. Heisardt, 


Bay City. 




Berrien, 


H. A. Ford, 


Niles. 




Branch, 


Vacancy. 






Calboan, 


£. Marble, 


Marshall. 




Cass, 


A. H. Gaston, 


Cassopolis. 




Clinton, 


E. Madge, 


Maple Rapids. 


t 


Eaton, 


F. A. Hooker, 


Charlotte. 




Genesee, 


L. C. York, 


Flint. 




Grand Tr|iverse, 


H. P. Blake, 


Traverse City. 





* In Bnnoli, elnoe the doBe of the sdiool year. 
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oomnr. 


VAMX. 


p. 0. ADDBISB. 


Gratiot, 


G. T. Brown, 


Ithaca. 


Hillsdale, 


P. B. Cook, 


Litchfield. 


Huron, 


C. B. Cottrill, 


Port Austin. 


logham, 


G. W. Brown, 


WilUamston. 


Ionia, 


E. V. M. Brokaw, 


Portland. 


Isabella, 


A. Fox, 


Isabella. 


Jackson, 


A. B. Darragh, 


Jackson. 


Kalamazoo, 


Daniel Putnam, 


Kalamazoo. 


Kent, 


C. C. Bicknell, 


Cedar Springs. 


Keweenaw, 


Jas. Pryor, 


Eagle Harbor. 


Lapeer, 


W. T. Bartle, 


Lapeer. 


Leelanaw, 


0. Moffatt, 


Northport. 


Lenawee, 


C. T. Bateman, 


Adrian. 


Livingston, 


L W. Bush, 


Howell. 


Macomb, 


D. B. Briggs, 


Romeo. 


Manistee, 


T. J. Ramsdell, 


Manistee. 


Mason, 


F. J. Dowland, 


Ludington. 


Mecosta, 


Z. W. Shepherd, 


Big Rapids. 


Midland, 


E. P. Jennings, 


Midland. 


Monroe, 


Chae. Toll, 


Monroe. 


Montcalm, 


J. F. Covel, 


Palo. 


Miskegon, 


D. McLaughlin, 


Muskegon. 


Newaygo, 


N. L. Downie, 


Newaygo, 


Oakland, 


Chas. Hurd, 


Pontiac. 


Oceana, 


J. Boynton, 


Pentwater. 


Ottawa, 


C. Van der Veen, 


Grand Haven. 


Saginaw, 


J. S. Goodman, 


East Saginaw. 


Sanilac, 


Chas. S. Nims, 


Lexington. 


Shiawassee, 


T. C. Garner, 


Corunna. 


St Clair, 


J. C. Clark, 


St. Clair. 


St Joseph, 


C. M. Temple, 


White Pigeon. 


Tuscola, 


J. D. Lewis, 


Vassar. 


Van Buren, 


E. A. Blackman, 


Decatur. 


Washtenaw, 


J. D. Pierce, 


Ypsllantl. 


Wayne, 


L. B. Brown, 


RawBonviUe. 



The reports from the County Superintendents, which here 
follow, will afford the reader much interesting information upon 
the working of the schools, which cannot be obtained from 
mere statistics; as well as concerning the personal labors of 
these generally active and faithful officers. 
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ALLEGAN COUNTY— James M. Ballou, Sup't. 

The graded schools of this county are in a more proerperoos 
condition at this time, than at any former period. There are 
eight in number, and each one has a corps of competent teach- 
ers; and the liberal amounts voted for the support of these sey- 
eral schools show the interest which the citizens have in this 
direction. The two oldest and largest villages of the county, 
Allegan and Otsego, for many years, supported each a Semi- 
nary, which retarded very much the prosperity of the public 
schools. 

Otsego first saw the error under which she was laboring, and 
bought the Seminary and grotmds, and proceeded to organize 
a graded school. Allegan has since followed her example, and 
the whole educational interest is now for the public schools. 
Within the last two months, Allegan graded school district has 
enlarged its territory, by consolidatmg with districts No. 2 and 
No. 8, and the school is now in a very flourishing condition 
under the supervision of the very efiScient Principal. 

The Otsego Union School has not had any spring and fall 
terms this year on account of building a new front to the 
school building; but they will open about the first of January, 
1868, with new interest. The Saugatuck and Douglas graded 
schools are lately organized, but Judging from the splendid 
buildings, the moneys voted for school purposes, and the expe- 
rienced teachers employed in each place, these schools will soon 
rank among the first schools of the county. The Wayland 
school has now opened its third department. It has just gone 
through a thorough process of grading and classifying. 

The country schools are making rapid advancement. The 
log school houses in the newly settled towns, are fast giving 
place to framed ones which enable the teachers to accomplish 
much more. There is a great call for experienced teachers, 
consequently a much older class of teachers is employed than 
formerly. In some of the newly settled districts they are una- 
ble to pay the wages which first dass teachers demand and are 
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obliged to hire a younger doss. A very large majority of the 
teachers of the winter schools are females, aiid they succeed 
eqnally as well as the males of the same age and experience. 

The school-houses in the older settled portions of the county 
are generally good, but in the newly settled part they are poor. 
The best school building in the county is at Saugatuck. It is 
built on the modem style of architecture, is two stories high 
and cost $10,000, and for a village returning only two hundred 
and thirty-three scholars in the district, it is a very good house. 

Otsego has built a brick front to the old sdiool building, at a 
cost of $7,000. 

Allegan has voted a tax to build two ward school-houses next 
season. The two buildings now in use are too small to accom- 
modate the schools. Douglas has a new building and a good 
one for a small place. Plainwell is in need of a new building. 
Wayland has built a new house for one department, upon the 
same grounds where the old one is situated. In the country we 
haye all grades of houses, from a tasty, large, comfortable one 
to a board shaniy ten by fourteen. The best country school- 
house is in the southern part of Monterey; and there are sev- 
eral others in the county which are Tery good, but the major- 
ity of them are very much below par. There are two brick^ 
one hundred and twenty7two frame, and twenty-one log school- 
houses in the county. 

I have granted two hundred and four certificates to teachers, 
of which twenty-three were first g^ade, thirty-seven of the sec- 
ond grade, and one hundred and forty-four of the third grade. 
There have been very few failures, for the teachers have studied 
very hard to prepare themselves for the examinations. 

I have held two County Teachers' Institutes. One at Alle- 
gan, commencing August 26, and the second at Martin, com- 
mencing Oct 7. At the first Institute I was assisted by my 
old friend, Mr. R Barnard, Principal of the Saugatuck Union 
School; at the second, Prof. J. Bussell Webb, of Jackson, was 
with me one day. The number of teachers in attendance at 
both Institutes, was eighty-three. A good interest was mani- 
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fested at both places daring the entire sessionB. I have visited 
ninety-eight schools taught by one hundred and eight teachers. 
The schpols have nearly all done welL A few instances o{ par- 
tial failure were found. The reason of poor success in these 
schools was generally owing to the inexperience of the teachers. 
The average age of the teachers in the summer schools is about 
twenty years, and of those in the winter schools about twenty* 

two. 

The educational interest in this county is increasing. There 
is a great call for good teachers, and most districts are willing 
to pay good wages for competent teachers. Male teachers are 
receiving about forty dollars per month and board, and female 
teachers about one dollar per day and board. The parents are 
becoming more interested in visiting schools than formerly. 
There is one more indication which greatly incourages me, and 
that is, the teachers are more in earnest about their work They 
are laboring earnestly and devotedly to prepare themselves for 
teaching. They read the Michigan Teacher and other educa- 
tional works. They attend Teachers' Institutes and Assooia- 
tions, and this spirit is creating a correerponding interest, not 
only among the children but also among many of the parents. 

A great interest is also manifested in the cause of Sabbath 
schools in this county. The Sabbath .schools are not confined 
to the villages^ but are found, a larger number, in the country. 
They are all in a very flourishing condition. I have visited a 
number of them, and found them accomplishing a good result 
A county organization is actively at work. It holds semi-annual 
meetings. 

A county Teachers' Association has been oxganized at tWo 
different times, but it has proven a failure on account of the 
villages being too far apart. I expect to organize some town- 
ship Associations this winter. 

I am aware that our schools are in an embryo state, but I 
feel very much encouraged in this great work, and I humbly 
trust with the blessing of God, we may be able to raise the 
standing of our schools year after year, and to accomplish this 
glorious result we will labor and pray. 
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BABBY COUNTY— John H. Palmeb, Sup't. 

In reply to your Oircalar of Oct. 21st, I would report the 
oondition of the school-houses of Barry couniy as being far 
below what they ought to be. I have before me reports from 
fourteen townships, and the average value of ecbool property, 
not deducting anything for the value of the ground on which 
houses stand, is only $383 23. When in these figures we in- 
dnde the Union bouses at Hastings, Nashville, Middleville and 
Prairieville, whose reported value is $10,100, it is apparent that 
the general condition of school-houses in this county, is very 
poor. 

There is, excepting in a few locaUties, a degree of apathy 
ATtatfug that is appalling, so far as relates to everything of an 
educational character. In the schools are found every variety 
of text books, and every variety of teachers, excepting the best; 
these are few and for between* 

The reason for the dearth of good teachers, is found in the 
paudty of the wages paid. The average wages for female 
teachers is $13 98 per month, and for male teachers, $87 80. 

As a consequence of this kind of wages, few persons care to 
teach that possess capacity for anything else. For the nearly 
140 schools of this county, there have thus far been only 108 
applicants for examination. I have granted 87 certificates, as 
follows: 

First grade, six; second grade, twenty-seven; third grade, 
fifty-four. Had there been more applications, there would 
have been more refusals; but as it now stands, it is a matter of 
some inquiry as to where teachers are to be found for the 
schools this winter. 

One sentence is enough in which to show forth the value of 
our libraries: They are not read or noticed any more than if 
they w^re composed of patent medicine almanacs. 

I visited during the past summer, 72 schools; held, or tried to 
hold, one Teachers' meeting — three persons presented them- 
selves — and held one school celebration. 
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The office of Connty Saperintendent is generally nnpopulary 
the ohief reason nrged against it being that " we are paying a 
man eight or nine hundred dollars a year to raise the wages of 
teaohers, and inorease oar taxe&" That he shall work as litUe 
as the law will permit him to do, and outrage their pockets as 
little as possible, they haTe fixed his salary at $8 00 per^day, 
and $6 00 per annnm for stationery. 



BEKBIEN OOUNTY— Hembt A. Fobd, Sup't. 

There are in Berrien oonnty, 157 school districts, (serenl 
being unreported by the Town Inspectors.) Of these I have 
tinted 126, readiing a few, howeTcr, after the schools therein 
had dosed. All will be visited or re-visited, this winter. I 
have held a round of fall examinations in this dty and the 
townships, besides examining many at my office, and have 
granted 87 first grade, 56 second grade, and 40 third grade 
certificates, to 126 (41 male and 85 female) teachers, a few 
having been twice examined. One number of " The Benien 
School Journal " has been published, as a convenient means of 
communication with teachers and school officers, and another 
will appear this month. I have also edited <* educational col- 
umns " in two newspapers of the county, and sent original and 
selected artides frequently to others. No Institutes have been 
hdd or Ooxmty Associations organized. They are new things 
in this quarter, and our teachers are not prepared for them. I 
am getting them prepared, and will report satisfactory results 
at an early day. A State Institute was appointed here for the 
last week in August Many teachers came, and many more 
were in readiness to come. It would have been, probably, the 
largest Institute ever held in Southwestern Michigan. But, from 
causes not necessary here to enumerate, it was thought advisa* 
ble U> adjourn it on the first day. Conversational lectures have 
been delivered to the teachers at the fall examinations, and 
more formal lectures on education, to the public on the evenings 
after examination. 
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The average condition of the school-houses in this county is 
good — ^better now than it was last spring. Bepairs have been 
made in many districts, and several handsome new school 
buildings erected. The union schoolJiouse in Niles has been 
extended at a cost of $12,000, and is now one of the most spa- 
cious and convenient in the State. Preparations are being 
made on a liberal scale, for the early erection of new union 
school edifices at Buchanan and St. Joseph. I regret to add 
that very few of our school buildings are provided with globes^ 
maps, numeral frames, or apparatus of any description, except 
the Willson & Calkins Charts, which are found in a majority of 
the districts. Few are provided with means of ventilation, and 
some have no underpinning, or out-houses of any kind. A 
spirit of progress, however, is abroad among the school officers, 
and I look for an early change for the better. The school-house 
sites are almost always unobjectionable. 

Several graded schools have been formed during my term, 
and I have evidence of improvement in the other schools. The 
more incompetent class of teachers are dropping or being 
dropped out of the profession, and those who remain are seek- 
ing means of culture more eagerly than heretofore. Our peo- 
ple are getting wide awake to the educational movement At 
the evening meetings I have met moderately large and atten- 
tive audiences, and much popular interest has been evoked by 
.IKshool celebrations here and there. I am assured that the an- 
nual school meetings have been generally well attended, and 
that appropriations for the current year have been liberaL 
The rate-bill and boarding-round systems are gradually going 
out, and teachers' wages — especially for ladies — ^are slowly ad- 
vancing. Take it for all in all, I think our county deserves the 
oommendation recently given it by the author of " The Gazet- 
teer of the St Joseph Valley," published at South Bend, Ind., 
which I beg leave to make a part of this report: 

'' A large proportion of the emigration into this, as into most 
of the other counties in Southern Michigan, has been from New 
England and New Tork. This fact accounts for the high de- 
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gree of perfection to which the common schools have there 
been brought * * "^ It is not strange that Ber- 
rien oountj rejoices in the superiority of her common schools. 
No better exist anywhere, and in addition to them she has 
seTeral institutions of what are claimed to be a higher grade. 
The union school at Niles is equal to any in the nation, and is 
one of the chief ornaments of that city, both in a material and 
higher sense. In 1860 there were 6,220 pupils in daily attend- 
ance at the several public schools of the county. This number 
has since been largely increased. To this fact may be attrib- 
uted the general intelligence of the people." 

I have only to add that the Board of Superrisors have fixed 
my salary at $5 per day for 200 days' services per year, and 
that everywhere throughout the county I have been received 
with a cordiality of welcome and assistance which argues the 
best results for the new system of County Superintendency in 
this rapidly growing part of Michigan. 



BRANCH COUNTY— W. S. Pbbby, Sup't. 

In compliance with your instructions under section twelve, 
of the Act establishing the office of County Saperintendent, I 
herewith respectfully submit the following report: 

There are in this county, 130 school districts, besides the city 
of Ooldwater, which is exempt from the provisions of the stat- 
ute respecting County Superintendents. 

Unavoidable engagements prevented me from beginning the 
work of visiting schools until July 1st, so that I was able to 
visit but 65 during the summer session. 

A few of the school-houses in the county are so poor as to 
be nearly worthless, and about the same number would rank 
amcmg the better class ot houses; but the great majority of 
them are plain, comfortable, unpretending structures. Of those 
visited, I noted nine " unfit for use;" but in nearly all of these 
cases, the districts were preparing to build anew. Two fine 
buildings have been erected in the town of Coldwater during 
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the past summer, each oosiing abont $2«000. Qcdte a nnmber 
of smaller houses haye also been built in varioiis parts of the 
county. 

School grounds are sadly neglected. Only about one-half 
are sufficiently spacious, and not more than an eighth are suit- 
ably improved. Our people are too much occupied with the 
fiiots of wheat and com, to afford much time to the esthetics of 
either their dwellings or school-housea StiU the outer appear- 
ance of the school-houses -is generally more pleasing than the 
inner. Walls, seals and writmg tables are shamefully defaced 
with cuts and marks. Exceptions to this in buildings of three 
or lour years standing are very rare. 

Our school-houses are very poorly supplied with apparatus. 
Ablack-board is usually the extent. Only one-eighth of those 
visited have outline maps. A few more have Webster's un- 
abridged Dictionary, and two have each a globe. 

I find the schools too generally, very indifferently managed. 
Teaching in most of them is very emperical and aimless; too 
often a spiritless, mechanical routine. Qood methods are 
rarely found; nor any well defined method, unless the old style 
of rote teaching can be dignified into a method. Instruction 
in reading is poor in more than two-thirds of the schools. 
Writing is quite generally neglected. Many schools are with- 
out dasses in grammar, and in many others it is feebly taught. 
This low condition of the schools comes in part from the in- 
competency of teachers. Quite a large proportion of them are 
very deficient in the principles of orthography and grammar, 
and to a less extent in the other branches Hence, from our 
common schools, many pupils have gone out whose curriculum 
of study has only required them to know how to read and cipher, 
and whose teachers have engendered no habits of scholarly in- 
quiry and courageous investigation, nor even a taste for read- 
ing and new ideas. Comparatively few of our teachers have 
had proper opportunities to fit them for their work. Of 70 
teachers visited, only 38 had read any books on teaching, and 
but three had attended a Normal school. 
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gree of perfection to which the common schools have there 
been brought * * "* It is not strange that Ber- 
rien oonntj rejoices in the superiority of her common schools. 
No better exist anywhere, and in addition to them she has 
seyeral institutions of what are claimed to be a higher grade. 
The union school at Niles is equal to any in the nation, and is 
one of the chief ornaments of that city, both in a material and 
higher sense. In 1860 there were 6,220 pupils in daily attend- 
ance at the seyeral public schools of the county. This number 
has since been largely increased. To this fiict may be attrib- 
uted the general intelligence of the people." 

I have only to add that the Board of Superrisors have fixed 
my salary at $5 per day for 200 days' services per year, and 
that everywhere throughout the county I have been received 
with a cordiality of welcome and assistance which argues the 
best results for the new system of County Superintendency in 
this rapidly growing part of Michigan. 



BRANCH COUNTY— W. 8. Pbbry, Sup't. 

In compliance with your instructions under section twelve, 
of the Act establishing the office of County Superintendent, I 
herewith respectfully submit the following report: 

There are in this county, 130 school districts, besides the dl^ 
of Ooldwater, which is exempt from the provisions of the stat- 
ute respecting County Superintendents. 

Unavoidable engagements prevented me from beginning the 
work of visiting schools until July 1st, so that I was able to 
visit but 65 during the summer session. 

A few of the school-houses in the county are so poor as to 
be nearly worthless, and about the same number would rank 
among the better class ot houses; but the great majority of 
them are plain, comfortable, unpretending structures. Of those 
visited, I noted nine " unfit for use;" but in nearly all of these 
cases, the districts were preparing to build anew. Two fine 
buildings have been erected in the town of Coldwater during 
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the past summer, each costing about $2,000. Quite a number 
of smaller houses have also been built in various parts of the 
county. 

School grounds are sadly neglected. Only about one-half 
are sufficiently spacious, and not more than an eighth are suit- 
ably improved. Our people are too much occupied with the 
fBusta of wheat and corn, to a£Ebrd much time to the esthetics of 
either their dwellings or school-houses. Still the outer appear- 
ance of the school-houses is generally more pleasing than the 
inner. Walls, seats and writing tables are shamefully defaced 
with cuts and marks. Exceptions to this in buildings of three 
or four years standing are very rare. 

Our school-houses are very poorly supplied with apparatus. 
A black-board is usually the extent. Only one-eighth of those 
visited have outline maps. A few more have Webster's un- 
abridged Dictionary, and two have each a globe. 

I find the schools too generally, very indifferently managed. 
Teaching in most of them is very emperical and aimless; too 
often a spiritless, mechanical routine. Good methods are 
rarely found; nor ant/ well defined method, unless the old style 
of rote teaching can be dignified into a method. Instruction 
in reading is poor in more than two-thirds of the schools. 
Writing is quite generally neglected. Many schools are with- 
out classes in grammar, and in many others it is feebly taught. 
This low condition of the schools comes in part from the in- 
competency of teachers. Quite a large proportion of them are 
very deficient in the principles of orthography and grammar, 
and to a less extent in the other branches. Hence, from our 
common schools, many pupils have gone out whose curriculum 
of study has only required them to know how to read and cipher, 
and whose teachers have engendered no habits of scholarly in- 
quiry and courageous investigation, nor even a taste for read- 
ing and new ideas. Comparatively few of our teachers have 
had proper opportunities to fit them for their work. Of 70 
teachers visited, only 88 had read any books on teaching, and 
but three had attended a Normal school. 
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With many things to discourage, there is much reason for 
hope and cheer, especially in that the teachers manifest a 
gratifying desire to improye. 

At three Institutes^held in October, there was an aggregate at- 
tendance of 140, earnest, working teachers, seeking a better 
fitness for the responsible duties of the school-room. These 
Institutes were held at Quincy, Union City and Bronson. Each 
continued four days, dosing with examinations of teachers for 
the winter schools. 

The attendance was larger than we anticipated, and the 
growing interest manifested during the progress of each, fiilly 
satisfied expectations. The day sessions were employed in 
class drills, discussions and short lectures, oorering as far as 
possible, the work of Qxe district schools. The eyenings were 
occupied by addresses from clergymen and professional teach" 
ers in the county. Considering the apparent interest awakened 
in teachers and citizens at these Institutes, good results may 
confidently be expected in the schools. 

One of the most serious obstacles to efficient work in the 
schools, is the multiplicity of text-books. Except in rare in- 
stances. School Boards haye not prescribed the books to be 
used in their respectiye schools as enjoined by statuta Hence 
many schools haye a yariety of books upon the same branch of 
study. The subject is fraught with many difficulties, and the 
way out of them is not yet dear. 

The district libraries are in a ruinous condition. They haye 
entirely disappeared from about one-half the districts, and 
where they haye not, they are not read, increased or cared for. 
None of the penal fine money in this county goes to the benefit 
of the district libraries. 

I haye examined 148 candidates, and granted certificates as 
follows: First grade, 8; second grade, 64; third grade, 69; 
total, 126. 
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CALHOUN COUNTY— E. Maeble, Sup't. 

I have the honor to submit the following brief report of the 
condition of the schools and school-houses as I have found 
them in this county. Also, a summary statement of the work 
done by me, and the interest taken by the people, &o. : 

There are reported by the school inspectors, one hundred and 
sixty-four districts, or schools, in this county. All have school- 
houses complete, or in process of erection. Not more than one 
in three of all I have visited, has been found reajly fit for school 
purposes. Twenty-two, of about eighty-fiye that haye been 
carefully inspected, I have pronounced passably good, and of 
the former, eighteen are first class; one of which can be found 
in the township of Bedford, one in the town of Battle Creek, 
three in the city of Battle Creek, one in Clarendon, three in 
Marengo, three in the city of Marshall, one in Newton, three in 
Homer and one in Penfield. Of course, no reference has been 
made to those not yet yisited; but, on examining inspectors' 
reports, it may be inferred that there are several more yery 
good ones in the county. A disposition is manifest on the 
part of the people, to build good houses where new ones are 
being erected. The great difficulty is in securing the proper 
mode of ventilation. I know of but one, (No. 4, in the dty of 
Battle Creek,) which approximates anything like a proper yen- 
tOation. In my visitations, especial attention has been given to 
{his subject. 

SCHOOL OBOUNDS AND FIXTURES. 

Out of the entire number visited, only seventeen have been 
found enclosed with fences, and in most cases where there are 
shade trees, they have been planted by Nature. Many School 
Boards have promised to give this important subject attention. 

Forty-eight have been found with no out-houses of any kind. 
Forty with no kind of furniture — ^not even a " Webster's un- 
abridged Dictionary." Thirty-nine with no proper books for 
keeping the records of the schools or district accounts, a fact 

6 
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which may explain the reason why so many Directors' reports 
are incorrect 

III districts, have been so neglected that they only exist in 
name. In some cases the library money even has been ex- 
pended for other purposes than for the purchase of books. 
Indeed, no apparent interest whatever is taken in them. In 
quite a number of districts there are none at alL I have called 
the attention of School Boards to this yexy important subjeoi^ 
and hope a change may be wrought for the better. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that more than half of our 
sohooLst are provided with a uniform system of text books, and 
of a high order, such as Wilson's, Parker's, Watson's and Sand- 
er's Beaders; Davies', Stoddard's, Thompson's and Bobinson'a, 
Arithmetics; Monteith's and McNally's Geographies; Clark's 
and Qreen's Grammars; and many of the schools have Davies^ 
and Bobinson's Algebras, Jarvis' and Loomis' Physiologies, 
while a few have Natural Philosophy, (Peck, Ganot's) &c. 

Teachers have, in many cases, succeeded very well in advano- 
ing their pupils, considering their facilities for so doing. Most 
have taught the fundamental principles of religion. Of one 
hundred and thirty, only eighteen were found who had neither 
prayer, reading of the bible, nor singing in their schools. I 
regret to say that only thirty-five were readers of an educa- 
tional journal of any kind. Among the best, are found 
those who have received training at our excellent State Normal 
Sdiool at Ypsilanti. 

KXAMIKATIOM OF TEAGHEBS. 

Up to this date I have examined, and granted certificatea to 
one hundred and twenty-two. Seven of the « First Grade^" 
forty-two of the "Second Grade," and seventy-three of the 
"Third Grade." Except in one case, all have exprejSHsed 
themselves as satisfied with the grade of certificate given; and 
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at the same time many haye maiiifested a determination to 
merit a higber grade at the next examination. 

The people^ with few exceptions, haye suffered their schools 
to go on from year to year with little, if any, knowledge of the 
efficiency of their teachers, or the proficiency made by their 
children. In conversing with them they seem determined to 
give more time and thought to this important subject. 

Nearly all agree that the Act creating the County Superin- 
tendent, was a wise one. In many instances, school boards 
have left their fields of labor, and accompanied me in visiting 
their schools. 

As the busy season is now over, I expect to be able to ac- 
complish more among the people of various school districts 
throughout the county. 



CASS COUNTY— 0. L. Whitney, Sup't. 

Six month's time is hardly enough for County Superinten- 
dents of Schools to look over the field of their labor, to see 
where they shall begin their work. In this time we have been 
able only to see what has been done and how; what needed to 
be undone to be better done, and what had been so well done 
as to be built upon. We have but established a point from 
which future progress is to be computed. To collect the data 
of the location of such a point and its bearings, has been the 
aim of my summer's labor, and upon that I would respectfully 
repori 

Oass county has 121 school districts, in which are 120 school- 
houses and schools, requiring a force of 133 teachers. There 
are three union or graded schools; one at Dowagiac, with two 
buildings and nine teachers, has a regular attendance of about 
600 pupils, working to a well regulated system of rules and 
course of study; the other at Cassapolis, has four teachers in 
one building, in whose care are about 200 pupils. 

The school at Edwardsburg employs regularly two teachers, 
and at intervals three. This and one or two other schools 
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which employ at times more than one teacher, should adopt the 
graded system, but have not done so for fear of taxation. 

I have Tisited in person 118 of the districts of the oonnty, 
and should have gone to all but for being called away to aid the 
State Teachers' Institutea Eighty-three of this number were 
visited while school was in session, and the work of the school 
and the moyements of teachers and pupils noted. 

The small size of many of the districts is a great fault One 
has less than 600 acres of land, and that land poor, and upon 
it less than $2,000 of personal property, with which 39 children 
are to be schooled. Some others have but little more to do 
with than this. Such districts must have poor, small houses^ 
hire cheap, inefficient teachers but a short time, and even then 
have to bear large rate bills. Both the people and Inspectors 
are to blame for these small distiicts. The people seem to de- 
sire proximity to a school-house, and the Inspectors grant 
their wishes. In many cases two districts could well be put 
into one — in one case three small districts might be put into 
one — and in a large number of cases three districts could well 
be made into two, giving districts of fair size, the furthest resi- 
dents of which would be at no great distance from a good 
school, taught by a competent teacher, in a comfortable house. 

Some twenty-five districts have very desirable locations for 
their school buildings. They have fair sized lots, (well fenced 
in some cases,) and protected from sun and wind by shade 
trees. Far too many houses have smaU, open, unprotected yards, 
and others stand at a widening of the road, or on some odd 
piece of land cut off by marsh or lake. Most of the groxmds 
have no out-houses at all; others only one, and a very poor one 
at thai Cass county cannot boast of more than fifteen first 
class school-houses, yet to this number additions are being 
made, or looked hopefully forward to. In many townships the 
districts have had good houses, but misuse and neglect are 
fast destroying them; in others, the small brick, frame and log 
houses attest the newness of settlement, or smallness and pov* 
erty of the district, or both. In the few cases in certain town- 
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ships, great pride is being taken in the bmlding, securing large 
and comfortable houses with modem improyements. Porter 
township takes the lead m this respect, and is followed by How- 
ard, Calvin, Yolinia and others. But little heed has been paid 
to ventilation as yet, save of the most unphilosophic kind, by 
open walls and joints. 

The better school buildings are supplied with improved fur- 
niture, in many oases of iron and oak, and have good tables and 
bhairs. In some are found the great necessaries of the school- 
room, a plenty of black-boards, outline maps, charts, diction- 
ary, globes, &o., while in many, these things are almost entirely 
vranting, and in others have been furnished, but by neglect of 
teachers and abuse of pupils, they have nearly disappeared. 
Some means should be devised for the better protection of 
school property. Many school-houses stand vrith open doors 
and windows from the close of one term tQl the beginning of 
the nezi 

Schools are kept up in a portion of the districts in the 
county eight months in the year, while others have but six, and 
others only three. In many cases the schools are small through 
the summer time, the' children being needed at home. On this 
account some schools have a short spring term, and closing 
during July and August^ have a fall term. This plan succeeds 
well, and is in great favor. Many summer and some winter 
schools are rendered small, and often broken up by the pros- 
pect of a rate-biUf a great bane to any school 

A great cause of small schools is the manner in which the 
mill tax is distributed. Wealthy districts receive a large school 
fond from the mill tax, while small and poor districts have but 
little means with which to support schools save by rate-bilL 
The first have a long term of free schools with this public fund, 
and the others can have a short term only by double taxation. 
Let the State educate all her children and they would be 
better educated. 

The teachers of Cass county merit the credit for doing well 
for the means they have to better their condition, or prepare 
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tli6m8elT6B for their work. Most of them have reoeiyed ibeir 
training for their responsible duties in the vezy schools they 
fMEtsay to teach. Some hare had better opportunities at the 
neighboring union schools, and others still at the State Nonnal 
Sohool, whose pupils are doing the State exoellent sendee in 
Cass county. Would that more could receive instruction there. 
The majority of the teachers of the county feel the need of 
better and special preparation for their vocation. A County 
Teachers' Association has been in being about nine months, 
and held four quite successful meetinga At one of these 
meetings a ^'course of study" for the district schools was 
adopted, and has been printed and circulated among the 
districts of the county. 

The better diss of teachers in the county are seeking means 
of improvement and will do better work than heretofore. 
Those who have done little for the vocation fear to meet a rigid 
examination and are leaving for other fields of labor. Some 
betake themselves to domestic life, but it is hoped they will not 
be intrusted with the care of children until tbey have learned 
ttie first principles of primary instruction. 

There seems to be a feeling on the part of parents through- 
out the county which, if led aright, will do much to improve 
the state of the schools. They ask for competent, active teach* 
era who will do their work well and see to the care of the 
school-house and grounds when delegated to them. 

Of the libraries but little can be said, except that they are 
little cared for. In two or three cases the libraries are a pride 
in the districts. A large number of volumes have been added 
since they were received, and funds raised and expended each 
year. Cases are provided in the school-houses and kept by the 
teachers, the best and most practical method used. Could 
every district thus provide a place at the school-house, and have 
an enterprising teacher to take care of it, and then use the 
funds that can and might be raised for its sustenance^ the chil- 
dren would soon have a never-failing source of useful and en- 
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tortaining knowledge. By proper efifort I think this can be 
done. 

The efficacy of the system lately inaugurated might be largely 
inoreaaed, by having the eeveral districts report directly to 
the County Superintendent, and let him unite their reports^ 
He should have a voice, too, in the changes in district boundi^ 
ries» thus preventing much wrong and aiding greatly in the 
work of regulating the size of districts. 

The Superintendent could be of f%r greater service to bis 
county, if he could receive reports from each school in his juris- 
diction, each month. A system of monthly reports might be 
put into use, whereby the Superintendent could know just 
what each school was doing each day, and sununaries of these 
reports published monthly, would create a much greater inter- 
est among the schools than at present 



CLINTON COUNTY— E. Mudge, Sup't. 

Many schools in this county are in an excellent condition. 
The houses are good, the grounds spacious and improved; the 
teachers earnest and efficient; the scholars well classified, the 
books uniform, and the people interested. 

While such is the condition of some schools, a large majority 
are inefficient. This inefficiency is mainly attributable to the 
following causes. 

Ist. The districts have been divided and subdivided until 
they are too small and weak to support a good school; the 
teacher is not hired for ability, but/cheapness — and as a poor 
teacher always makes a poor school, the result is, the schools 
are intellectually weak, sickly and dying. 

2d. A constant change of teachers has a very deleterious 
efifect. Every new term brings with it a new teacher. Much 
time is lost in becoming acquainted with the habits, manners 
and capacity of the pupil, besides, as a result of this alternat- 
ing system, in place of experienced workmen, we have mere 
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appxentioes— young girls just grown np— who adopt the bnri- 
noBS of teaching, not with a view of following it as a profession, 
bnt merely for some temporary pnrposa 

3d. The dirersity of text books is another fruitful sonrce of 
inefficiency. Oat of 180 school districts in this county, about 
90 have a uniformity. District boards have rarely given this 
matter any attention. 

4th. Another source of inefficiency is the apathy manifested 
by par^its. Term after term passes, and not a parent enters 
the school-room. Whenever I have found a school regularly 
visited by the patrons, I have invariably found an efficient 
teacher and earnest scholars. 

SCHOOL OBOUNPS. 

The school grounds have generally been found in a very bad 
condition. Only 10 school-yards in the whole county are en- 
closed and may be considered improved. Clinton counly 
affords as many and as beautiful groves as any other county in 
the State, and yet but five school-houses are surrounded by 
them. There are houses receiviog the direct rays of the sun, 
when a removal of 16 rods would place them in as. pleasant 
groves as can be found in Michigan. 

SOHOOL-HO USES. 

A large number of school-houses are unfit for use; but a 
commendable zeal is at present manifested in the erection of 
commodious and tasteful edifices; 16 country houses bave been 
erected during the past year, and as many will go up during 
the coming season. Our villages are awake to their own inter- 
ests, and are earnestly pushing forward the erection of school 
edifices suited to their wants. SL Johns has voted $10,000 
for enlarging the present structure, erected two years ago at a 
cost of about $13,000. Ovid village will erect, during the coming 
summer, a beautiful brick building, at an expense of from 
$10,000 to $15,000. The village of Maple Bapids, although the 
district numbers but 123 scholars, resolves to build a splendid 
structure, costing from $6,000 to $10,000. Elsie is in earnest, 
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and "will vigoronsly push forward the erection of a wood edifice 
soffioiently large to accommodate 200 pupils. It will cost about 
$3,000. Wacousta yOlage will have a neat house ready for oc- 
cupation by the opening of another winter; cost of structure, 
from $2 000 to $2,500. The enterprising dtizeos of DeWitt 
are not behind in the good work. Money is being raised, and 
the work will go slowly but surely forward. The present 
structure will give place to one larger and better. Heretofore 
no attention has been given to ventilation. There are only two 
houses in the whole county, in which this matter has received 
any attention. The furniture in many cases is unsuitable and 
insufficient The seats are generally too high for the smaller 
pupils, and the teacher's desk in nine cases out of ten, is unfit 
for use. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

I commenced visitation of schools on the 20th day of May, 
and finished the 12th day of August One-half day was spent 
in each school One hundred and nine schools were visited; 
10 districts in the county had no summer schools; 4 were dis- 
continued before reached, and 4 closed before I was able to visit 
ihem. Two teachers were removed. In most cases, when I 
had opportunity to see the school officers, they have accom- 
panied me in visiting their respective schools. 

SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 

Four school celebrations were held during the summer. The 
first was at Hubbardston, and the gathering was the largest 
ever known in this part of Michigan. The Superintendents of 
four coxmties participated in the exercises. The second was at 
DeWitt The day was pleasant, the assemblage immense; the 
speaking was earnest, and the order and harmony aU that could 
be desired. The number present at this mass convention was 
estimated at 8,000. The third, held at DnplaiD, was a very 
pleasant and profitable occasion. 

The fourth, held in Eagle on the 1st Monday of September, 

was an occasion of special interest Citizens have since in- 

6 
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fomed me that tke school meetiDgs on the eTening following 
.weve never before as largely attended. Every measure pro- 
posed for the improvement of the sohool8» was carried with 
bat little opposition. These conventions have proved of sadh 
leal benefit that they will be multiplied another season. Be- 
sides these mass gatherings I have held fiffceen educational 
meetings. Most of them were in the evening following vis* 
itation of townships for examinations of teachers. These 
meetings were well attended and the topics considered 
pnetical. 

TEAOHKBS' XNSTFTnTES. 

No institutes have been held. The board of supervisors 
have not allowed time for holding these important gatherings. 
The objection is that the county ought not to be at the expense 
of educating the teachers. If the education of teachers will 
increase the efficiency of our common schools, I can see no 
objection to the appropriation of some means in that direction. 
I held a private institute at Maple Bapids. It continued in 
aession five weeks. About f orty*five students^ from different 
parts of the county, were present I never have taught a 
school in which as much work was done in so short a time^ 
The teachers were earnest and faithful, and were anxious to 
catch everything said regarding their studies or work in the 
school-room. I am convinced that the time of a County Su- 
perintendent cannot be better employed than in holding insti- 
tutes in which there shall be class drill in connection with &- 
miliar conversations regarding the work of the teacher in the 
school-room. More can be done for the elevation of our 
schools by such institutes than can be done by school visitation. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHEBS. 

Teachers have been active during the fall in preparing them- 
selves for the day of examination. Many who have been here- 
tofore engaged in teaching, are to attend school during the 
winter, in order that they may be better prepared for the work. 
Many have abandoned the field as a result of the demand 
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made upon ihem for a higher standard of qnalifioatton. Ihei 
result is, that there is likely to be a deficiency of teachers. 
Since the first of May last, I have examined 125 candidates; 
118 were licensed to teach, 13 received first grade certificates, 
32 second grade, and 68 third grade; 26 of the third grade 
certificates have already expired, leaving 87 licensed for the 
winter schools. By examination of records kept by the town-^ 
ship clerks, I find that there are 30 teachers in the county hold- 
ing certificates from the inspectors, whose licenses will cany 
them through the winter schools. Whole number licensed, in* 
duding those licensed by inspectors, 117. Whole number 
required to fill the schools of the county, 140; present 
deficincy, 23. 

« 

The district and township libraries in the county are of but 
little value. They are fast going to ruin, and unless something 
is done for their resuscitation, such a thing as a public school 
library will become entirely unknown within a very few years. 



EATON COUNTY— Pbakx A. HooBam, Sup't. 

During the past summer I have visited 86 schools. There 
seems to be a great diversity in the State of schools in different 
localities. Large villages or cities exert an infiuence which is 
felt for some miles around them. 

School districts as a general thing are too small The coun- 
try is too sparsely settled to admit of small districts. Tet I 
frequently find school-houses within a mile of each other. This 
seems in many cases to result from individual desire to have a 
school-house near. It is my conviction that rarely is it well to 
have districts embrace less than six sections, while in the major- 
ity of cases, did they embrace the maximum of nine sections, 
the schools would be much more effective. Under our present 
system, the effect of small districts is to create a necessity for 
rate bills, which invariably cause feeling and not unfrequenUy 
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oonBiderable diBtnrbance among patxonSy to the great detri- 
ment of the school, and to the discomfort of the teacher. 

In the matter of school-honsee, I have to report that as we 
approach the Tillages they become better, there being many 
iirames, and occasionally one of brick. In the more remote and 
poorly settled districts, the old st;;le of log building is still ad- 
hered to; and I regret to say that this is the case in many 
places, where there is safBdent wealth to warrant better. Tet 
withal, there seems to be a growing pride in having good build- 
ings; and frames, built after the plans suggested by the former 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, J. M. Ghregory, are 
springing up in eyery part of the county, and I trust that in a 
few years Eaton county will be well supplied with buildings of 
this character. There is not sufficient attention paid to the 
construction of buildings, the jobs being frequently let to 
incompetent mechanica 

The number of log school-houaes, as near as I can learn, is 
thirty-fiye; of which, by far the larger part are unsuitable, and 
a good many totally unfit for occupancy. 

Grounds are rarely provided; the highway being used for 
playground. 

Money spent for yentilation, appears to be considered as in- 
yested in a luxury rather than a necessity; and I know of no 
school building in the county which is prorided with means of 
yentilation constracted on scientific principles. 

The furniture in most of the country districts is substantially 
made, but seems to haye been in most cases, constructed with a 
yiew to its being used for yarious purposes, rather than to its 
being especially adapted to the uses of children. Officers haye 
had their attention called to this, and in most of the buildings 
in process of erection, are endeayoring to place comfortable 
furniture. A spirit of lawlessness — ^from which no locality is 
free — seems to haye been deyeloped; its results being mani- 
fested in the defacement of buildings and furniture. The lat- 
ter especially, is much cut, as a general rule. Very little appa- 
ratus is to be found in the schools; eyen our union schools 
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being but poorly supplied fherewiih. In the district fiehoolfl^ 
perhaps, but little oonld be used to advantage; but, as yet, I 
have failed to find that necesaily to eTery school-room, a globe, 
in a single school in my county. 

Most of the districts have, at some time, been supplied with 
outline maps, generally Mitchell's, but owing*to an inability, or 
lack of disposition to teach from them, on the^art of teacheia^ 
they have fallen into disuse, and are become to be considered 
unnecessary, thus rendering it almost impossible to replace the 
first sets, which are now out of date, if not worn out 

Schools are not generally well classified. One great difficulty 
in the way of classification is the great diyersity in books. In 
few of the districts have the boards prescribed any set of booka^ 
but on the contrary, teachers are ezpectedjto allow recitations 
from such books as the pupils may have. In most of our 
schools deyotional exercises are had daily. 

The teachers are, many of them, young and inexperienced; 
persons who have taken schools without sufficient preparation; 
many of them with no preparation except such as will enable 
them to bear an examination upon the common branches gener- 
ally taught in our schools. More attention paid to the theory 
of teaching would insure us better teachers, and them better 
success. Comparatively few have attended^State Institutes, and 
graduates of Normal Schools are exceedingly scarce. Yet we 
have some teachers who are well calculated for their calling; 
earnest men and women, whose attainments and experience 
eminently qualify them to act as instructors of our children. 

Five certificates of the first grade have been granted; of the 
second, seventy-eight, and of the third, seventy-five; making 
a total of one hundred and fifty-eight Many of these have 
already expired, thus creating a scarcity of teachers. 

In but few instances have I been able to induce patrons to 
accompany me into the schools, and only occaeionally could 
district officers spend the time to visit their summer schools. 
Individuals frequently manifest a feeling of embarrassment 
upon entering a school room. 
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In some loealitaes a stroxig prejudice exists against the office 
of county superintendent, principally owing to an expectation 
of increased taxation. In others it is hailed with joy, as being 
calculated to assist in bringing to the doors of the agricultural 
part of the community the facilities for offering to their children 
the advantages of good schools. Upon the whole, I feel en- 
couraged to hope that the system may prove more acceptable 
to the people than it would seem likely to do, if judged by its 
unpopularity in some localities. 

No county institutes have been held during the past season, 
owing to the proximity of one or two of the State institutes^ 
yet I have reason to fear that few of the teachers attended 
these, notwithstanding their nearness. 

Private schools hare existed during the fall months, in many 
of the towns, designed generally for fitting teachers for 
examinations. 

The township libraries are almost a failure. Most of them 
have been divided among the districts, and the books, after be- 
ing handed from one officer to another, thereby suffering con- 
stant diminution, have at last either been lost sight of alto- 
gether, or exist in so dilapidated a state as to be comparatively 
worthless. Those township libraries which have been preserved 
intact, are in a better shax>e, though they are not regularly 
issued to the respective districts, being much more apt to oc- 
cupy a dusty comer of the tovm clerk's garret. No money has 
been expened for library purposes for many years, it having 
been regularly appropriated for other purposes. 

These facts, together with my own convictions which I have 
briefly set forth, represent the situation in Eaton county. After 
an opportunity of again visiting the schools, I shall be better 
prepared to express opinions. 

During the latter part of the summer term, most of the 
schools were very small, many causes combining to make them 
so. 

Teachers seem to be making great efforts to prepare them- 
selves for the examinations, which they seem to fear; and I 
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tiiisk onr present Bystom will, if properly oarried oai, aeonre a 
greater degree of competency and efficiency in teachers, than 
has heretofore existed. 



GENESEE COUNTY— Rbv. L. C. Yobk, Sup't. 

In presenting VbiR, my first report, I hate to say that witii 
me the office of County Sapeintendent of Schools has prored 
no exception to the general rule, about the inauguration of 
new schemes, especially where a great variety of interests are 
involved. Some embarrassments may reasonably be expected* 
I was early at the work in my county, and during the summer 
terms visited all the schools I found in session when I called, in 
sixteen townships, and a few in each of the others. These 
schools were generally doing well. We have comparatively but 
few good school-houses. A large majority I found in bad con- 
dition, but the district officers promptly assured me (when 
their attention was called to this subject,) that they would put 
their houses in better condition. I am glad to state that many 
have been thoroughly repaired during the past summer and 
falL My whole time has been devoted to the work pertaining 
to my office, and I have found plenty to do, having lectured a 
number of times in every township, and once at least in every 
village, and also in the city of Flint. On my trip through the 
several townships, for the examination of teachers, I gave a 
drill exercise in the afternoon and a popular lecture in the even- 
ing. These were generally well attended, and a considerable 
interest manifested. I have held but one Teachers' Institute* 
which was well attended during the day sessions by over forty 
teachers, and the evening lectures were very largely attended. 

By especial invitation I have addressed the children and pa^ 
rents at thirteen school picnics, and with the efficient aid of the 
teachers have awakened, I trust, a commendable interest in edu- 
cational matters. Twelve new houses have been built this sea- 
eon, most of them after models furnished by myself. I have 
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examined, in all, one hundred and ninety-two teadhera^ and 
granted one hundred and eighty oertifioates. 

With a fixed determination that the county of Genesee ehall 
not be behind any county in the State in proportion to extent 
and population, I am toiling on, to make a new path which will 
doubtless be smoother the more it is beaten. 

In addition to the schools directly under my care, we haye in 
the city of Flint the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute, and a 
College, both of them proiq>6rous. 



OBAND TBAYEBSE COUNTT— Hxnbt P. Blaks, Sup't. 

In reponse to your circular letter of the 2l8t inst, I herewith 
report that on account of the fact that a great part of this 
oouniy is yet an unbroken wilderness, the schools are smaU^ 
and the school-houses such as are ufmally found in a new coun- 
try, yiz: " log." There is one frame school-house in the town- 
ship of Whitewater, and one in Traverse. 

I haye examined twenty-one teachers; granted nine certifi- 
cates of the 3d grade, five of the 2d, and three of the 1st. I 
haye yisited nineteen schools, held one Teachers' Institute^ 
(continued it threiB days,) and organized a County Teachers' 
Association. A good degree of interest was manifested at the 
Institute; also by parents and others while I haye been 
engaged in yisiting schools. 



GRATIOT COUNTY— Giles T. Bbowh, Sup't. 

There are in Gratiot County 99 school districts. During the 
fiunmier term I yisited 72 schools, being the number of districts 
in which sunmier schools were kept, excepting four. Seyeral 
districts in newer portions of this county, sustain but three 
months school in the year. All the schools will be yisited dur- 
ing the winter term. Of school-houses there are 61 log and 24 
frame. The log ones are, many of them, yery rude, inconyen- 
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ient and tincomf or table; but as districts increase in wealth, and 
become less sparsely inhabited, the people show a remarkably 
.good disposition in regard to building new school-hooses. 
Several respectable and commodious frame ones have been 
built during the past summer. Several more are in process of 
erection, or under contract to be built Among the latter is 
one being built at a cost of $3,000. There are but two graded 
schools in the county. I have examined 103 teachers — 19 male 
and 84 female. Have granted 9 first grade, 20 second grade, 
and 66 third grade certificates. Have refused certificates to 
eight candidates. I have held my round of fall examinations, 
and examined several at my ofiSce. I have delivered conversa- 
tional lectures at the dose of each examination. I have no 
reason to complain of the teachers of this coxmty. Their ad- 
vantages have been limited, and as might be expected, their 
qualifications are not of the highest order; but they manifest a 
decided disposition to make the very best of every opportunity 
offered them for mental improvement Some of the poorest 
ones are abandoning their calling. No Institutes have been 
held, or county associations organized. Teachers are hardly 
prepared yet to make them profitable. I am trying to prepare 
them, and hope soon to be able to report favorably on this 
point. I conducted a teachers' class for six weeks this fall, with 
good results. It was attended by about half the teachers in the 
county. Our school-houses are not provided with globes, maps 
nor charts. Most of them have no yard fenced in, nor out- 
buildings of any description, and but one district has made any 
attempt to give the school-house a proper ventilation. But 
there is a spirit of progress among the people, and I am look- 
ing for a change in these matters soon. The rate bill is not 
generally resorted to. The boarding-round system has not 
been abandoned. Teachers' wages — especially ladies — are very 
low, but slowly advancing. The board of supervisors have 
fixed my salary at $3 50 per day for 125 days service per year; 
which, although not liberal, is not entirely unfair, considering 
the partially developed condition of the county. 
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I have only to add that the people thronghont the connty 
have extended to me the most cordial hospitalitj, and tendered 
me all the assistance in their power; all of which encourages 
me to belieye that the new system of county superintendenoy 
will bring good results to this rapidly growing portion of the 
State. 



HILLSDALE COUNTY— Kev. K W. Childs, Sup't. 

In accordance with the law, I make the following report of 
my work for Hillsdale county: 

The number of schools yisited, about 150; teachers exam- 
ined, 228; certificates granted, 172. The school-houses are in 
. much need of repair, very few of them being kept in good con- 
dition. There is need of their being fenced in, that cattle and 
swine may be kept away. I found but few really good houses 
in the county; most of them are wretchedly seated. Few are 
furnished with outline maps, word cards, or apparatus of any 
kind. There are not near black-boards enough. Still, I think 
there is improvement in this respect, though it may be very 
slow. Among the teachers I find a great want of thoroughness 
in teaching. They rest satisfied if scholars can give rules and 
work examples, though they may not be able to give reasons 
for much of their work. They go over too much ground; the 
ambition seeming to be to get the scholar oyer the book. In 
very few instances was I able to get any of the school board 
into the school with me. Parents and officers need to visit the 
schools more, to encourage both teacher and scholars. 

I have thus spent nearly all my time during summer and all 
in visiting schools and examining teachers. I questioned schol- 
ars; talked with teachers privately, urging more thoroughness, 
abetter order, &c., doing what I could this first term to lift up 
the schools of the county to a higher grade. I tried to make 
the examinations more thorough than usual, refusing certifi- 
cates to about one-fourth of the candidates, hoping by this 
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means to stir np teachers to better preparation for their work. 
I should have been glad to do much more than I have done, 
bat have endeavored to do the best I could under the circum- 
stances. Hillsdale, Jonesville and Osseo are putting up fine 
school buildings. 

While there is much to do to lift the schools to the position 
they should occupy, I think there is steady improvement 



HUEON COUNTY— C. B. Oottbkll, Sup't. 

I found the schools, as in most aU newly settled eonnties, 
very backward, and mostly all supplied with every conceivable 
variety of text-book, inexperienced teachers, and a large major- 
ity of the people had little faith in the " new school system." 
Some of the teachers, and particularly those who had always 
succeeded in obtaining a two year's certificate before the board 
of school inspectors, and who upon a regular examination could 
not tell the difference between a vowel and a consonant, or a 
decimal from a common fraction, found the most fault But 
the more the people become acquainted with the object, design, 
and practice of this present system, the better are they satisfied 
with it In fact, I have no complaints now whatever. It has 
evidently created a strife, or emulation, among the candidates 
for teachers in this county, which is proving to be very benefi- 
dal to themselves, as well as to our schools I have had occa- 
sion to re-examine two candidates, who, according to the strict 
letter of the law, were not entitled to a third grade certificate 
at their first, whilst at their last examination they were 
thoroughly competent and qualified for a second grade. 

Since the commencement of my term of office I have visited 
twenty schools, examined twenty-five applicants, and granted 
twenty certificates; five of the second grade and fifteen of the 
third; all, with the exception of two of the applicants are 
females. 

Out of twenty-seven district school-houses at present in the 
county, sixteen are frame, and eleven are log buildings. None 
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are well Tentilated, nor provided with either globes^ oatUne 
maps, or other Boiiable apparatus and but eleven are supplied 
with black-boards. 

I have, through the medium of the school inspectors^ 
introduced Wilson's series of readers and spetlers into several 
of the schools, and wherever introduced they have given uni- 
versal satis&ctiony and been highly appreciated by both teach- 
ers and pupils. As to mathematical and other works that I 
am striving to introduce, I might mention Davies' course of 
mathematics, Pro£ Sill's grammar, Honteith's geography, and 
Mitchell's or Felton's outline maps. As to our libraries, I am 
sorry to say, that some of ihem are in a deplorable condition; 
the books being soiled, tattered, torn and scattered indiscrimi- 
nately, and no record of them kept; others, however, take more 
interest in the matter, and to some of these I will briefly al- 
lude: Sebewaing has a well regulated library, stored with the 
choicest of reading matter, and Orant, (a newly organized 
township,) at their last election, voted two hundred dollars for 
the establishment of a library; whilst other towns, since the in- 
troduction of the new law, are making every effort to add to, 
and improve their libraries. 

In conclusion I beg to say, that the new system is a perfect 
sttccess, and I for one, am satisfied that it is a decided improve- 
ment on the old, when incompetent teachers were examined by 
a still more incompetent board of school inspectors; in fact, I 
am cognizant of instances where teachers were not examined at 
all, but were granted certificates according as they boasted of 
their literary attainments. I am personally acquainted, also, 
with other instances where the entire examination consisted of 
reading a few lines in a newspaper, and writing their own cer- 
tificate, which doubtless the Hon. Board felt themselves incapa- 
ble of doing. But under the present system we already have 
unmistakable evidence that *' old. things, are fast passing away, 
and all (school) things are becoming new." Our literary day 
is dawning, and in a few more years we hope to send pupils to 
the State schools to compete with those from older counties. 
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INGHAM OOUNTT—Gko. W. Bbown, Sup't. 

The whole number of eohools in Ingham County is 136. 
Number of children between the ages of five and twenty, 7,011; 
whole number attending school, 6,612. I have visited 104 
schools. Of this number I have found 33 supplied with good 
houses, well arranged, and in good condition. Very few are 
surrounded with sufficient grounds, suitably improved* Many 
houses are upon lots wholly unfit for school purposes. Forty- 
eight houses are not furnished with out-houses. Very few are 
supplied with fences, and of these, many are in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. Fifty-seven schools have outline maps; 93 
are supplied with, black-boards, many of which are unfit for 
use; most of the sphools are without apparatus; with few ex- 
ceptions, there is little interest manifested in the management 
of the schools. Of the teachers employed, all save three are 
females. A few are well qualified, laboring with much zeal to 
benefit their pupils, thus honoring their vocation; many are 
without any well arranged system of management Many are 
trying to adopt better methods of instruction and government, 
thus giving promise of much improvement in the future man- 
agement of the school The teachers of this eounty have 
evinced their appreciation of State Institutes, by giving the 
dke held at Mason a larger attendance than was given at any 
other place. All seemed much interested, and many believe 
themselves to have been much benefited. Allow me to suggest 
the propriety of permanently locating one of the Institutes, — 
to be held spring and fall — at Lansing. 

I have examined 163 candidates. Of these, 128 received cer- 
tificates, as follows: Of the first grade, 6; of the second, 60; 
of the third, 72. Some of these would have been rejected, but 
from fear of dosing some of the schools. 

The libraries are iu very bad condition. In many of them no 
record is kept, and in consequence, many books are not returned; 
in others, the money that should replenish them, is devoted to 
teachers' wages. What should be done to make the libraries 
what they were intended to be, is an important question. I 
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have adTised that the books be ooUeoted as far as praotioablei 
oatalogaes be made, and a oorreot record be kept of books 
taken out; and that the money hereafter be appropriated to its 
proper use. 

Of school-books there is a great mnltiplioLty. What can be 
done to secnre uniformity? School Boards neglect to specify 
what books shall be used. 



ISABELLA COUNTY— Albbbt Pox, Sup't. 

SCHOOL DISTBIGTS, SCHOOL-HOUSES, Aim THEIR OOHDITION. 

The organized territory of the county is divided into twenty- 
nine school districts, (including fractional,) several of which 
liayebeen but recently formed, and as yet have not erected 
school-houses, nor held terms of school - 

The number of school-houses is eighteen — ^three frame and 
fifteen of logs. Of the frame houses, two are very good ones; 
the one at Mount Pleasant, valued at $500, is well buUt, con- 
venient and comfortably furnished, surrounded with a substan- 
tial fence, and supplied with a good well, and proper out- 
houseis; the one in District No. 4, of Coe township, valued at 
$260, is represented as being a very well built, comfortable 
house. The third frame is a mere shell, without proper seats, 
famitare or couveuienoes of any kind. 

Of the log school-houses, not more than two or three are 
properly seated, finished or furnished, and generally no attention 
whatever has been paid to their surroundings. Many of them 
wear more the appearance of " claim shanties," than of institu- 
tions of learning, requiring thorough and extensive repairs to 
render them in any tolerable degree comfortable or convenient 
Li some cases I have observed an utter neglect of neatness and 
deanliness in the school rooms; an evil for the most part attrib- 
utable to the neglect, as I am informed, of school officers, in 
furnishing the necessary utensils. A very few of these log 
houses are well built, well furnished and well kept. 
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OONDinOK OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Daring the summer, schools have been taught in fourteen 
districts; of these I have visited twelve, and have found them 
generally better than I had anticipated; with few exceptions they 
are quiet and orderly, and exhibited a fair degree of advance- 
ment, considering the disadvantages under which they must 
necessarily labor in so new and thinly settled a county. The 
schools were, for the most part small, and composed of small 
pupils, of whom the larger portion have had very few educa- 
tional privileges; the districts are, many of them new and but 
thinly settled, with a population generally, far from being 
wealthy; teachers of experience and ability can rarely be sc- 
oured, nor could the districts generally afford to employ them 
were they obtainable; hence we must necessarily make the best 
of such material as we have, and as we have but throe or four 
professional teachers in the county, the demand is chiefly sup- 
plied by young persons who consent to teach a term or two for 
the sake of having a school, or because they are temporarily 
without more profitable employment; yet with the wonderful 
adaptability of the Yankee mind, they generally take up the 
routine of school-room duties quite readily, and in most in- 
stances their pupils show a fair degree of progress in the 
lower English branches. 

KO. OF TEACHEBS EXAMINED AND OEBTIFICATES GRANTED. 

Since entering upon my duties I have examined sixteen 
teachers, of whom but two received certificates of the first grade, 
ten of the second, and four of the third. In granting a large 
proportion of these, I have been compelled to construe the 
statute very liberally, reference being had to the necessities of 
the county and the natural tact and ability of the candidate, 
rather than to his readiness and perfection in examination; 
provided always, that he be generally well informed and thor- 
oughly conversant with the leading principles of thQse branches 
he is expected to teach. 

I have deemed it impracticable to attempt to hold any Teach- 
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era' Insiitiites or OonveiiiionB this year, and none have been 
held Daring the present season I have contented myself with 
calling the attention of the people, as far as possible, to the 
deficiencies in our schools and school-houses, and to the necefr- 
sity of more active measures for their support and improYC- 
ment, and am gratified at observing an increased interest and 
liberality manifested. The prospect is already brightening, and 
I hope at no distant day to see the schools of this cpunty in a 
prosperous and healthy condition. 



JACKSON COUNTY— A. B. Darbagh, Sup't. 

The average condition of the schools, during the summer, 
has, I regret to report, been far below the desired standard. 
In perhaps forty per cent of the schools, thorough instruction 
was imparted and admirable discipline maintained by earnest, 
zefdous, hard-working teachers. The pupils were interested, 
and the whole school evidently in earnest. The recitations 
were prompt and well conducted, and whatever was done was 
done thoroughly. 

One fact connected with the better class of schools is sigcifi- 
cant and worthy of special notice. It is this: that the best 
schools could show on their records the largest number of 
visits by patrons and school officers. The school is, and in a 
great measure must be, a sure index to the enthusiasm and 
interest of the district in educational matters. 

In fully sixty per cent, of the schools, however, there existed 
unmistakable evidence of numerous and serious defects — de- 
fects so serious, in some instances, as to render their attendance 
an injury rather than a benefit to these young minds daily 
receiving impressions which are to endure throughout all time. 
Nor is it all surprising that such should be the case when we 
take into consideration the qualifications of the teachers in 
many of our- schools, and the undoubted reason for their em- 
ployment Education, ability to teach, natural tact, and a 
thorough preparation for the work, have been too little, and 
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local inflnenoefl too much regarded. Able and experienced 
teachers hare had no chance in districts where the competition 
has been wholly with reference to the price, and, as a natural 
consequence, have been driven from the profession. The fol- 
lowing figures show the facts more forcibly than anything else, 
which could be offered: Of the whole number of teachers em- 
ployed during the summer, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
thirty-four per cent, had had no prerious experience, twenty- 
nine per ceni had taught less than one year, and but nineteen 
per cent, have had an experience of fiye years or more. Of the 
latter dass a litUe oyer sixty-three per cent, are employed in 
the graded schools, thus leaving in the ungraded schools but 
about six per cent, of the whole number, or about nine per 
ceni of those teaching in ungraded schools, who have had an 
experience of five years or over. A still lower percentage than 
this, even, have read any books on teaching, or given the sub- 
ject of teaching any special study. 

But poorly qualified teachent, although a prominent cause, is 
not the only cause of defective work in our schools. Two or 
three of the more important of these deserve especial attention, 
and not the least evil is the lack of 

TTKiFOBMITT IN TEXT BOOXa 

Teachers everywhere complain of this evil, and with good 
cause; for school officers are generally very neg:ligent in the per- 
formance of their duty in this respect. This will be seen from 
the fact that in but twenty-three of the schools of the county 
are the books uniform, or apparently adopted by any authority 
whatever. 

In one school, where the whole number of pupils recorded 
was twenty-two, the works of six different authors were used in 
the study of arithmetic, and thirty different recitations were 
heard per day. The average number of recitations heard per 
day in each school is about twenty-five, giving less than thir- 
teen minutes for . each recitation. The amount of interest 
which can be created, and instruction imparted in that length 
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of time, is small indeed. This faot^ more [than any other, 
has oansed our teachers to adopt a lifeless and nninteresting 
mode of teaching, which may, perhaps, be called *< keeping 
school/' but does not deserve the name of teaching. No en- 
largements upon the subjects, no practical application, no 
thorough explanations, are possible under such circumstances; 
and our boys and girls go '* through the book," as it is called, 
without knowing the practical bearing of a single principle it 
contains. The impression is quite general that it is an econ- 
omical arrangement to have this diversity of text books, while 
the fact is patent, that true economy, both of time, and money 
actually expended, demands uniformity in each school. 

Another cause of defectiye work in our schools, is the lack of 
proper apparatus, of which mention is made in another part of 
this report A more actiye display of 

DTTEBEST IN THE SCHOOLS, 

on the part of the people, would do much toward elevating the 
standard of the same. The people everywhere express them- 
selves as deeply interested in the subject of education, and I 
am well assured that they are really so; but it cannot be denied 
that there is a seeming indifference, which is almost as injurious 
in its effects as the genuine article. 

It has been asserted by many, who are competent judges, 
that the standard of teachers and of schools was never as high 
in this county, as at the present time; and all seem to be well 
pleased with the new order of things. Although the increased 
educational qualification of the teachers has, by diminishing 
the competition, correspondingly increased the compensation, I 
have yet to hear of the first complaint because of it Teachers 
have been readily employed at an increase of at least twenty 
per cent over wages paid last winter. 

HOUSES. 

About seventy per cent of our school-houses are substantial 
and well-constructed frame or brick buildings, and many of 
those recently erected, are models of comfort, convenience and 
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taste. Whatever has been done in this direction daring the 
past few years, has been well done. Of the one hundred and 
fifty-seven school-hoases in the county, three have been built 
daring the year; two of which are substantial brick buildings 
and one frame, all of which are commodious and well supplied 
with suitable furniture. Five others are in process of erection, 
four of which are to be of brick, and one a frame building. 
Money was voted at the last annual meeting for the erection of 
a new building for the graded school at Parma, to contain four 
departments. The union district at Brooklyn voted money for 
the erection of a similar building, and the union district in the 
village of Napoleon, is to erect a brick building capable of 
accommodating three departments. In the city of Jackson, 
union district No. 1 voted at their annual meeting, the sum of 
$6,000, for the erection of a new ward school in the First Ward, 
and union district No. 17 have on hand a building fund 
amounting to something over $6,000. These facts speak in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken, of the hopeful future of the common 
schools of Jackson county. Still, a truthful report of the real 
condition of the schools throughout the whole county, necessi- 
tates the statement that many of the best constructed and most 
costly district school-houses, have become so badly out of re- 
pair, and their furniture so marred and disfigured, as to present 
anything but an attractive and cheerful appearance. In addi- 
tion to the inconvenience and discomfort incident to such sur- 
roundings, they render it a difficult task indeed, for the most 
faithful teacher to impress upon the minds of her pupils the 
habits of neatn^ order and system; and we have yet to learn 
that examples of such absolute disorder tend to make either 
good housekeepers or successful farmers, or in fact, competent 
business men in any capacity. Too little importance is gener- 
ally given to the appearance and general arrangement of the 
school-house, by those who have the matter under control. 
The most noticeable error in the construction of the houses, is 
the absence of any suitable provision for 
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yxhtHiAtion. . 

There are but xiine Bohool-houses in the ootintj, in which any 
adequate proTision has been made in this direction. The reinlt 
is that the life and interest of the school is materially affected, 
and the health of the pupils and teacher endangered, either by 
a poisonous atmosphere, or exposure occasioned by open doors 
and windows. 

Another serious eyil is improper seating and desks; no pro- 
fision being made in the majority of cases^ for the comfort of 
the smaller pupils. The schools are sadly deficient in regard to 

APPAJEUTUS; 

only four in the county being well supplied, while one hundred 
and twelve are whoDy without any aid to instruction, save the 
blackboard, and this is often too limited in extent, or incon- 
veniently situated, to be of much practical benefit Forty- 
four schools are supplied with outline maps; but unfortunately 
the teachers have, in most cases, been unwilling or unable to 
use them, and they are, therefore, either laid aside in some 
comer, substituted for window curtains, or otherwise misused 
and mutilated. 

VISITATIOIIS, XZAMINATIOIIS, ITa 

Of the one hundred and fifty-five school districts in the 
county, ninety-four have been visited by the County Superin- 
tendent^ in addition to nineteen districts viedted where scho(ds 
were not in session. The total number of visits made, is one 
hundred and thirty-one; the average time spent in the school, 
at each visit, being two and one-fourth hours. Fifty-two 
different examinations have been held, at which two hundred 
persons have presented themselves for examination. Of this 
number twenty-three have received first grade certificates, 
forty-six second grade, sixty-nine third grade, and sixty-two 
applicants have been refused certificates. Although of the 
virhole number teaching during the summer, there were eight 
** total failures,'' it has been necessary to annul but one certifi- 
cata The average age of teachers has been twenty-one and 
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one-fifth years. Nine have attended the State Normal Sohooli 
and six hold Normal Diplomas. Bat eighteen teachers have 
attended a State Teachers' Institute, and forty-five a county 
Institute. One county Teachers' Institute has been held. It 
continued in session five days, and was quite well attended, the 
number recor<^d being fifty-two. But three stated educational 
meetings have been held, and these were called by the school 
o£Gicers for the discussion of the question of the uniformity of 
text bo(^ and other topics of importance in connection with 
the schools. At the close of each examination, however, the 
opportunity has been improved, to a greater or less extent, ac- 
cording to the number present, the interest manifested and 
other circumstances, to have an interchange of opinion as to 
the methods of teaching. 

OONDUOnNG BEGITATIONS, SCHOOL DISOIPLIXE, ETC., ETC. 

In^conclusion, I take pleasure in testifying to the uniform 
hospitality and kindness which have welcomed me in every 
part of the county, and from the encouragement already re- 
ceived a.t the hands of the many friends of education, I shcdl 
continue the work, but just begun, with increased confidence, 
trusting an enlightened public opinion to judge of the results. 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY— Daniel Putnam, Sup't. 

CONDITION or SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTY. 

I have found a few very good schools; a large number of 
ordinary ones, and some very poor one& As a whole, the 
schools are very far below the position which they ought to 
occupy, but exhibit signs of improvement. 

THE SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The houses are in much the same condition as the schools, 
but a very excellent spirit is beginning to be manifested in a 
large number of districts. Several very good houses have been 
recently built, and a number more will be erected during the 
next year. 
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BUHHABT OF LABOB FBBFOBMKD. 

I have examined one hundred and forty-seyen persons for 
teaching; haTe given eighteen certificates, of the first grade; 
sixty-five of the second, and fifty-eight of the third; in all, one 
hnndred and forty-one. In a few cases the same person has 
received two certificates — one of the third gradp in the spring, 
and one of another grade at the fall examinations. 

I have visited about eighty schools during the summer; 
have attended one Institute, and issued two numbers of a 
County School Journal, besides performing a great variety of 
incidental and miscellaneous labor. 

DTTKBEST AHONa THB FEOFLB. 

In only a few districts have I found much interest manifested 
in the condition and character of the school. Most of the 
schools receive few visits from school officers or parent& I 
believe, however, that the interest in many parts of the cotmty 
is increasing. 



KENT COUNTY— C. C. Bickkkll, Sup*t. 

MONTHLY BEP0BT8. 

Soon after I commenced visiting schools, I issued blanks for 
monthly reports, requesting the teachers to fill out these blanks 
and forward them to me at the end of each month; a synopsis 
of which has been published in the county papers. Every 
successful teacher has approved of this arrangement, many 
saying "It has added half to the interest of my- school.'' 

TEAOHEBS' INSTITUTE. 

A Teachers' Institute was held at Grand Bapids, in October, 
attended by one hundred and fifty live teachers, who seemed, 
by the great interest manifested, to appreciate the instruction 
given. 

The advantages of a State and County Institute were com- 
bined, as we were favored with the able lectures of the State 
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Superintendent and Pro£ Welch. Prof. Strong rendered much 
yaluable asBistance in arranging for, and conducting the Insti- 
tute, and the exercises were enlivened by singing, led in the 
attractive manner peculiar to Mr. Gaylord Holt. 

. EXAMINATIONS. 

I have held sixteen public examinations, at which two hun- 
dred and fortj-one candidates were examined, of whom two 
hundred and eighteen received certificates. Fifteen have 
received certificates at private examinations. Forty-eight of 
the first grade, ninety-four of the setond, and ninety-one of 
the third grade, making two hundred and thirty-three 
certificates granted. 

It has been my aim to adhere to a rigid system in all the 
examinations, which I think tends to discourage those who lack 
the necessary energy to fit themselves for teaching, and increase 
the compensation of those who are really interested in the 
work. 

TEACHEBS' WAGES. 

It gives me much satisfaction to report great improvement 
in this respect as regards female teachers. Many of the dis- 
tricts have this fall acted upon the principle that a first class 
female teacher is preferable to a second rate male. The idea 
that of two teachers of equal ability, one should work for half 
the compensation the other receives because one is a woman 
and the other is a man is fast losing currency. Good female 
teachers will receive in country schools for the winter from 
twenty-five to forty-five dollars per month. 

THE ANNUAL DISTBIOT MEETING 

Furnished a favorable opportunity for addressing the patrons 
of the schools in their respective districts. 
My circular to the district meeting, 

1. (School Law.) Notices some of the important improve- 
ments in the school code by the last Legislature 

2. (School Taxes.) Earnestly urges the raising of a liberal 
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amotint for school aad i]ioideni|d expenses, and the bnrial of 
the rate bill as an abomination to be tolerated no longer, 

8. (School. Books.) Galls attention to the demand for uni- 
formity in each district and recommends a liberal supply of 
slates. 

4. (School-Houses.) Becommends building and repairing 
where needed. 

6. (Out -Houses.) Urges immediate attention to suitable 
provisions in this respect 

6. (School Yards.) Suggests an indosure with shade and 
ornamental trees. 

7. (Black Boards and Maps.) Beminds the Toters that in 
many districts an appropriation is needed in this direction. 

8. (School Begister.) Suggests that each district be supplied. 

9. (Employment of Teachers.) Oommends the course pur- 
sued by some districts in employing teachers by the year, and 
recommends the adoption of this plan as far as practicable. 

10. (Division of School Terms.) Proposes three terms 
instead of two, and vacation during haying, harvesting and 
winter holidays. 

11. (Saturday Schools.) Calls attention to the testimony of 
educated men against Saturday schools. 

Favorable responses have been received to these suggestions; 
most of the school districts having adopted them as far as 
practicable. 

A number of districts in this county cannot make their 
schools free under the present provision of the school law, 
hence the demand for 

FUBTHXB LEGIBLATIOK. 

1. The objectionable feature just referred to would be re- 
moved by repealing section 140, and so amending section 151 
of the Primary School Law as to make it apply to all public 
schools. 

2. Some law inducing a more regular attendance upon the 
schools; perhaps authorizing school ojfficers to decide who are 
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entitled to excuses for stayisg away, and by making parents pay 
a fine for keeping their children out of school without permis- 
m<m from the proper officer. Does any one complain that such 
a law would not be democratic? Is it more democratic to 
educate a portion of the children at the expense of all, than to 
compel the attendance of all the children ? If the support is 
compulsory, should the attendance be Toluntary? 

There are other points I would notice, but for the length of 
this report 

There are those in our State who, when an amendment to 
our school code is proposed, refer to the high terms of praise 
which educators in other States have used when speaking of 
the *' model school Cfystem of Michigan." They, viewing the 
collossal monument from afar, see only the capstone, the State 
University, and exdaim, << behold how beautiful," overlooking 
the deformity there may be in the foundation work of the 
structure — ^the people's college. 

The number of schools visited is 127. 

I must not close this report without expressing my gratitude 
to those earnest school men who have rendered valuable 
assistance by their kind encouragement and cooperation. 

Oonfident that some advancement has been made in the right 
direction during the past season, we pledge ourselves, by God's 
blessing, in that direction to push fprward. . 



KEWEENAW COUNTY— James Peyob, Sup't. 

In submitting the following report for the county of Kewee- 
naw, I would state in the first place, that the county Board of 
Supervisors limited the whole number of days for visiting 
schools, examining teachers, and all other official duties to be 
performed by the County Superintendent, inclusive, to foHy 
days per annum. 

I have made the circuit of the county once during the past 
six months^ and visited each of the principal schools, and dis- 
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ooTor a very fair interest in the cause of education manifested 
by the different school boards of the to^iships. 

Haye granted four first grade certificates, three second grade» 
and two third grade,, to teachers engaged in our schools. 

We haye a yery competent set of teachers engaged through 
the county, giying general satisfiMtion in the discharge of their 
duty. They each and all labor under many difficulties, arising 
in a great measure from the want of an uniform set of text- 
books through the county. This I haye tried to obyiate, but 
haye not folly succeeded. 

The text-books mostly in use are as follows: 

Spelling Books — Sanders* and Town's. 

Headers— Sanders' Union series, and McGuffey's. 

Arithmetics — Dayies', Bobinson's, and Bay's; also Greenleaf s. 

Algebras — Bobinson's. 

Geographies—Monteith's series, and Cornell's outline maps» 

Grammars — Clark's. 

Writing Books — Spencerian. 

Natural Philosophy — Quackenbos. 

These constitute the general books in use in the county.. The 
annual reports from the yarious districts just forwarded, will 
giye you all the necessary information regarding the statistics 
of each school. 



LAPEEB COUNTY—Bev. Wm. T. Babtlb, Sup't. 

This report is not fulL We haye 17 towns, 114 schools, and 
six new districts organized. Of these schools three are graded. 
Four school-houses haye been built Haye not yisited any 
schools in towns of Goodland, Dryden and Almont; only a 
part in Hadley, Imlay, Metamora, and Attica. Visited 67 
school-houses; found 57 schools in session. At three had the 
company of the Director, anil at one the entire District Board 
— in all, officers and patrons, eight persona The school-houses 
are in yarious stages of repait.; some good houses — ^generally, 
a need of better buildings. Twenty-two of the sixty-seyen ar6> 
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unfit for school purposes; three are temporary, one built of 
slabs, one of upright plank, eighteen of logs, the rest frame. 
Eighteen have sufficient grounds, siz^ some improvement of 
grounds, one only, trees set oui But 16 of the 67 have any 
shade on or near the grounds, one preparing to fence, one three 
sides fenced, one an apology for a fence, five with good and sub- 
stantial fences. Thirty-eight have no out-houses; three-fifths 
of the rest defectiye or insufficient ones. Twenty-two are well 
arranged as to seats and desks; eight have good black-boards 
properly placed; six are destitute of that important article. 
For the rest, the boards are too small, too high, or difficult of 
access; some unused for want of marking material and incom- 
petency of teachers. There is great need of uniformity in 
school books, and better classification of scholars. In seyen- 
teen schools the books are uniform; in thirty the Bible is read, 
and in four there is singing also, as part of the opening or 
closing exercises. Of the 62 teachers engaged in these 67 
schools, some are.of the right sort, others neither well qualified 
nor apt to teach. The chief and common deficiencies are in 
orthography, reading and writing. Eight had read books on 
teaching, three attended a normal school None held State 
certificates or Normal diplomas. Fifty-seven are females, 
three malea Twenty had taught less than one year, and 
twenty had no previous experience. 

Examinations have been held (either Spring or Fall) in all 
the towns, except one, in way and manner prescribed by act 
providing for the office of County Superintendents. There have 
been seventeen examinations besides these. Total number ex- 
amined, 120; certificates granted, 103, viz: three of the first 
grade, forty-two of the second, and fifty-eight of the third. 

Of libraries I can only say that they are in a sad condition, 
and that there is generally great indifference and neglect on 
this subject. I have no definite statistics on this matter, save 
those in annual reports of school inspectors. 

We have had no county or town Institutes; had a State 
Teacher's Institute, which was well attended. Aside from this. 
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I have given three lectures on schools and education, in as 
many different towns. 



LEELANAW COUNTT—O. Moffatt, Sup't. 

I beg leave to report that the whole number of school dis- 
tricts in Leelanaw county is thirty-five, a part of which have 
been organized during the past season. 

During the month of June I was engaged two weeks in visit- 
ing the schools in the several townships, rendering such assist- 
ance as I found necessary, in organizing districts, examining 
teachers, &a 

As a rule, the sdiool-houses are composed of logs, but are 
generally quite large, neat and commodious. At the villages of 
Northport, Ldand and Glen Arbor, I found good frame build- 
ings. At the village of Northport^ the district made provision 
at the late annual meeting, to raise $1,500 for the purpose of 
erecting a new house the ensuing season. Said district num- 
bers 145 scholars, between the ages of five and twenty, and 
made provisions for a free school for the ensuing year, voting a 
tax of two dollars upon the scholar, for that purpose. 

No Institutes have been held, owing to the late date at which 
instruction was received from your department 

I have granted two first-class certificates, one second-class 
certificate, and twenty-two third-class certificates, during the 
past season. 

Summer schools have been taught in seventeen districts in 
the county. 

Leelanaw county, you are aware, is a new county, indading a 
large Indian Reservation, and a majority of the land entered in 
the county, has been taken under ibfi provision of the Home- 
stead Act, and is not as yet taxable. Hence you will perceive 
OTir means for providing for schools are limited. Still the; citi- 
zens of the county n^anifest a great and laudable interest in the 
matter of education and school affairs; and we hox>e soon to be 
able to make a better showing, and are confident we shalL 
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tiENAWEE COUNTY— 0. T. Batiman, Sup't. 

There are about two hundred districts in this county, six of 
which contain graded schools, viz: Tecnmseh, Clinton, Bliss- 
field, Palmyra, Clayton and MorencL There are also two inde- 
pendent union schools, Tiz: Adrian and Hudson. These 
union and graded schools are all in a very prosperous con- 
dition. The school buildings in Adrian, Hudson, Tecumseh 
and Clinton, are beautiful and substantial structures. There 
are but few good school-houses in the country districts. Many 
of them are without fences, wells, or wood-houses. The out- 
houses are very often in a neglected condition, and in some few 
cases entirely wanting. The grounds are frequently insuf- 
ficient, and but few are well improved. The buildings are 
generally ventilated by the windows. Some have good furni- 
ture, while others are destitute of everything but an old stove 
and uncomfortable straight backed seats. I have found but 
very little apparatus except in the graded schools. The people 
seem, however, to be waking up to the necessity of putting up 
better buildings. Quite a number of school-houses have been 
erected during the past year, and there is a prospect of a still 
larger number being built the coming year. 

I have visited thus far, about one hundred and sixty schools. 
They are generally in a prosperous condition — ^better than I 
expected to find them. There are, however, some poor school& 
Wherever the people take an interest in educational matters, 
I have generally found good schools. Apathy, cheap teachers 
and poor schools are most frequently found in the same 
district. A few of the weaker districts h^ve only three months 
school in the year, but a large majority have at least six. The 
schools are mostly well classified and the books uniform, never- 
theless, considerable improvement is needed in this direction. 
I have been able to spend about half a day in each school. 
Some few schools have been visited twice. The time spent in 
each has been mainly devoted to noting the progress of pupils, 
examination of classes, remarks for the encouragement of 
schools, and in some cases advice to teachers in regard to 
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methods of teachixig and goyemment A Oonnty Institnte 
was held at Adrian College daring the last week of Angnst 

• 

The average attendance was about thirty-five teachers. Al- 
though the attendance was eonaQ, there was considerable inter- 
est manifested by those present A teachers' dass for reviews 
and normal training was organized September 9th, and re- 
mained in session until October 3d. About thirty-five teachers 
also attended this class. Up to the present time I have granted 
six first grade certificates, one hundred and forty-four second 
grade certificates, and thirty-six third grade certificates. The 
district libraries do not seem to be of much use. Many of 
them are gradually running down, while others barely nmintain 
their numbers good. The town libraries are moat of them in 
good condition. 



LIVINGSTON COUNTY— Isaac W. Bush, Sup't. 

The whole number of school districts in this county is 180, 
and there are 6,454 children between the ages of five and 
twenty, making an average of about fifty pupils to each school 
And yet the average number that have attended school during 
the last year is only about forty, and the daily average is much 
less, showing that even in Michigan there are quite a large pro- 
portion of our children growing up in ignorance. Why, in 
Howell, where the school is free to all, during the whole year, 
only about 6-7 of the children have attended school, and the 
remainder permitted by their parents to run at large, showing 
that there is but little interest taken in the common schools, by 
many of those persons who should be most interested. 

The school-houses of this county are many of them poor, 
and destitute of the comforts necessary to make them attractive 
to the young, and this evil should be done away with at once, 
by the building of new and cpmfortable buildings, and I am 
most happy to say that there are some fine improvements of 
that kind going on in this county. The new school buildings in 
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the Tillages of Brighton and HarUand, are fine improvemeniSy 
and real ornaments to those places. There are some fine school- 
houses being built in the rural districts. I noticed two good 
ones in the town of Tyrone. The good citizens of Howell have 
voted a tax of $20,000 to build a new union school-house, which 
will be built during the next year. H. 0. Briggs, the Director 
of the Howell union school, is entitled to much credit for his 
earnest exertions in favor of the new building. Let the triads 
of education everywhere unite in favor of such improvements 
and they will follow. 

I did not visit many of the summer schools, but those that I 
did visit, were but poorly attended, and but little interest man- 
ifested in them by either pupils or parents. It is my intention 
to visit every school in this county during the winter, and do 
what I can to enlist the patrons of the schools in the great 
cause of education. 

The text-books most common in the schools of this county, 
are Parker and Watson's and Sanders' spellers and readers; 
Spencer's writing books; Clark's, Sill's, and Wells' grammars; 
Davies' and Bobinson's mathematics; Monteith's and McNally's 
geographies; Peck's Ganot's philosophy; Wood's botany; Wai- 
ren's physical geography. There are, however, many other 
books used to some extent in this county. 

I have inspected 124 teachers, and granted certificates as fol- 
lows, viz: 7 first-grade, 70 second-grade, and 30 third-grade, 
and refused 17 candidates. I am well satisfied that I should 
have refused many more, but for the fear of closing many of 
the schools, and thus do the county a greater injustice than I 
should by granting certificates to some persons with a good 
character, but deficient in some of the branches they might be 
called upon to teach. 

The Board of Supervisors allowed me four dollars a day, and 
authorized me to do as much as I thought the interest ot the 
county demanded. 
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MACOMB COUNTY— D. B. Bbioos, Sup't. 

In oomplianoe with yonr reqaest, I transmit a brief state- 
ment^ eoyering the points upon which yon solicit information 
in your oircnlar of October 2l8t, 1867: 

Number of public schools in the county, 112; number of 
private and select schools, 9; number of graded or union 
schools (employing two teachers or more), 9; number of dis- 
tricts failing to sustain a school during the past summer, 7; 
Whole number of days devoted to ofBcial work, from May 1st to 
Not. 1st, 1867, 128; number of different schools, including pri- 
vate or select, visited, 106; whole number of visitations made, 
182; number of days given to said visitations, 94; whole num- 
ber examined for teachers' certificates, 120; number having 
had experience in teaching, 98; whole number having received 
certificates, 102. 

No. of Ist Grade Certificates granted, 16 

No.of2d *• ** " 61 

No.or3d *• •* *• 36 

ToUl, 102 

In the fourteen townships of this county, there are (as com- 
puted in the school inspectors, reports for the present year) 
eight thousand nine hundred and forty-three (8,943), children 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years, who are being educated in 
one hundred and twelve district schools. Nine of these schools 
have departments requiring in all, twenty-two additional teach- 
ers. From this it appears that the whole number of teachers 
demanded for the simultaneous operation of all the schools, is 
one hundred and thirty-four. 

PBIVATE, OR SELECT SCHOOLS. 

Nine such schools have been in operation during the past 
summer. Five of the number are German Catholic and 
Lutlieran, located in the townships of Erin, Chesterfield and 
Macomb. These schools continue ten months in the year, and 
are sustained by church fund or sublscription, having an aggre- 
gate enrollment of 305 pupil& The remaining four schools 
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were found in the Tillages of Borneo, Mi Olemens and New 
' Baltimore. These were kept only for a short period after the 
other schools were closed, to provide means of instniction in 
addition to those of the pnblic schools, and not as a sabstitate 
for them. Only 87 children were in daily attendance at these 
schools. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

It is painful to report, that in so old, populous and wealthy a 
county as this, so few commodious, comfortable and attractiye 
school buildings are found. We have some fine, substantial 
houses, erected within a few years past, to which class a few 
have been added the present year, creditable to the districts in 
which they are located. But very many of the school buildings 
throughout the county are sadly neglected, badly located, un- 
inclosed, (standing on the comer of some ten or twenty acre 
lot, fenced out to the highway instead of being fenced in,) im- 
properly seated, entirely behind the ability of the districts to 
furnish, and behind the age in which we live. The fear of tax- 
ation, together with prospective changes in the boundaries of 
districts, prevents any move in the direction of. improvement; 
and perhaps a want of real ^interest contributes towards the 
same result. Some desirable changes, however, are in contem- 
plation, and another year will doubtless record advancement 

The districts might easily, by taking a public-spirited course 
and pursuing it for a few years, provide good houses, without 
subjecting them to any excessive and onerous expense. This 
subject has been earnestly commended to the attention of many 
of them, and they have been asked to take upon it wise and 
generous action. Good school buildings do not of themselves 
make good schools; but they are an important means to this 
great end, and without them the difficulties of good instruction 
and of good discipline in our schools, are greatly increased. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

In my visits to the schools during the past summer, for the 

purpose of observing the order and discipline secured, the 

10 
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rsystem of management adopted, the instraotion given, the mode 
of commnnicating it, &a, I oonld bat notice the hindrances and 
drawbacks which were retarding the progress of the scholars, 
and embarrassing earnest^ faithful teachers, in their work. On 
completing my circuit of visitation, a drcnlar making direct 
allusion to these hindrances and drawbacks, was addressed to 
the officers of every school district in the county, in the hope 
that the views embodied therein, would be presented and favor- 
ably considered at the approaching annual district meetings. 
It is very gratifying to report that responses have been received 
to most of the circulars sent out, showing that direct and com- 
mendable action was had in many of the districts to relieve 
their schools of ezisiting and growing discouragements. What 
are some of these discouragements? Lack of school visUation, 
frequent change of teachers, want of uniformity of books, no aids 
to instruction furnished. It is the universal complaint of our 
teachers, and it is substantiated by my own observation, that 
visits to the school-room by the parents, and even school offi- 
cers, are almost unknown. The teachers have gone daily to 
their solitary task, and either labored conscientiously on in the 
path of duly, thankful could they but get their pupils into the 
school-room; or, seeing no one seemingly caring whether they 
be faithful or not, neglect their charge, endeavoring to accom- 
plish just enough to pass away the time, and receive their com- 
pensation. Could they have seen the eyes of their patrons 
upon them, while engaged in their work, what encouragement 
and incitement to exertion would* have grown out of it; and 
the importance that the children would have attached to these 
visits, and the advantages they would have derived from them, 
who could calculate? 

The progress of education in our schools is retarded also by 
a too frequent change of teachers. It is the custom in most 
of our districts to change teachers nearly every term. This 
subject should be more thoroughly considered than it ever yet 
has been. In every department of business we recognize the 
evil of frequent change. So it should be in the case of schools. 
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Our districts are needlessly (in many oases) suffering a great 
loss of money and education. School officers, when employing 
teachers, should have reference to the question, if they may 
not be obtained for a succession of terms, provided they give 
satisfaction. A teacher, between whom and the school there is 
a mutual acquaintance, has many important advantages over a 
change. He is familiar with the natural characteristics of his 
scholars, and this is a cardinal point in successful school teach- 
ing; he knows their proficiency, and is prepared to carry the 
school forward with rapid progress from Ihe day of its com- 
mencement But if a new teacher comes with each new term, 
the scholars are often alternately pushed forward and pulled 
backwards, according to the different views of different teach- 
ers, and the scholar is worried and discouraged by such 
treatment 

Our schools are also laboring under a great disadvantage 
from a loant of uniformity in text-books, as also from a shame- 
ful destitution of necessary aids to instmction. In my circular 
addressed to thie district officers, their attention was called to 
that provision of the primary school law which makes it oblig- 
atory upon them to prescribe a list of text-books to be used. 
The decision respecting the books that shall be used, rightfully 
and naturally falls upon them, and the necessity of the decision 
was urged to prevent a needless multiplicity of classes, to lead 
off the desire of some parents, that their children may read 
from " old almanacs," because they happen to have them in the 
house, to check the whims of the new teacher, and thereby 
save a burden of expense to the district, and above all, to se- 
cure steady and continued progress in the schools. It was also 
urged, that the schools b# supplied \7ith the necessary " aids to 
instruction," — as outline maps for the study of geography, an 
unabridged dictionary, illustrated charts for beginners in read- 
ing, and black-boards larger than^ji hand-date which shall be 
easy to react and pleasant to use. The urging was coupled 
with the assurance that no investment of a like amount for any 
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other purpose by the distriot^ eoald bring sorer and richer 
returns. 

EXAMINATIOK OF TEACHEBS. 

The regular appointments, as prescribed by law, for the ex- 
amination of teachers, were made for. the several townships, 
and oocnrred daring the month of October. These examina- 
tions were well attended in most of the townships. The pat- 
rons and friends of the schools were cordially invited to be 
present The attendance of the school officers of both town- 
ship and districts was asked for the afternoon, that a friendly 
interview might be had for consultation in regard to the 
scbooLsL The following method of securing imiformity in the 
examimation of teachers, was adhered to: 

1. Each examination commenced at 9 o'clock A. M., and con- 
tinued five hours; the last hour being devoted to a free talk on 
« methods of teaching," school government, discipline, &c. 

2. All applicants were required to engage in both a written 
and oral examination. . 

3. At least ten questions upon each branch of study were 
submitted, in both oral and written examinations, aside from 
questions relating to the '< theory and practice of teaching." 

4. Applicants for a third grade certificate were required to 
answer correctly, in form and in fact, at least sixty per cent, of 
the questions asked; for a second grade certificate, at least 
seventy per cent, and for o, first grade certificate, at least eighty 
per ceni 

No certificate of the first grade was granted to any person 
who failed to meet the above condition, or did not comply with 
that provision of law requiring the applicant to present satis- 
factory evidence of having taught at least one year in the State 
with approved ability and success. 

This system of examination, if adhered to, and judiciously 
managed, is destined to work much improvement in our schools. 
It must sift out the more incompetent teachers, and at the 
same time arouse a laudable spirit of emulation among those 
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receiving oertificates, that will prompt them to improye their 
qualifications by all available means. 

INSTITUTES. 

No Institutes were held in the county during the fall. In 
consulting the wishes and convenience of our teachers, several 
of the most active requested that they be postponed until after 
the Holidays. This will give me an opportunity while visiting 
the schools early in the winter, to urge upon each teacher the 
importance of attending them; that they may enjoy a brief and 
<*onvenient opportunity of learning and comparing the most 
improved methods of instruction, and promote among them- 
selves, a degree of professional enthusiasm and generous 
emtdation. Teachers should come to value the Institutes, not 
so much for the amount of instruction given, as for the impulse 
imparted in the work of self-improvement, and the oalture of 
the teaching capacity. Whenever any teacher tires in the work 
of self-culture, he should, to borrow a military phrase, be at 
once relieved from his post. 

TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

At the risk of being considered as exceeding the limit of my 
duties, I will venture a few suggestions in regard to the 
township system. It is my firm conviction that many of 
the difficulties which now beset our schools, would be over- 
come by substituting the township, for the district system. It 
seems necessary to the highest efficiency of our schools, that 
there be such an alteration of the present district system, as 
shall bring them under the immediate care of the township, to 
be administered by it in its corporate capacity. It is very evi- 
dent that equal privileges cannot be enjoyed under the present 
system. The advantages of not a few children are often not 
half so great as those of others not far distant. The plan of 
graded schools under the direct administration of the town- 
ship, would give the greatest equality in the amount of school- 
ing, to all the children. It would be a saving of expense, by 
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prodadng more equality in the number of scholarB in each 
school, and in some oases, ^iwininliing the number of schools. 
It would equalize the expense of sapporting the schools and of 
building suitable school-houses, and of keeping them in repair. 
Every section of the township would daim an appropriate and 
well furnished school-house, and the daim would be promptly 
met, without the delays and heated debates of numerous dis- 
trict meetinga The schools are impaired and sometimes 
destroyed, by those broils and contentions which are frequently 
provoked in the erection and location of school-house& If a 
house is to be built, it will be too costly for some, and not 
enough so for others. If one is to be located, it will be too near 
some, and too far from otherp; and thus the mutual good feel- 
ing and cooperation of parents which the success of the school 
demands, is interrupted and taken from it. We have striking 
proo& of this statement^ in our county. It may not be possi- 
ble under any system, to locate school-houses so as equally to 
accommodate all. This is not expected. But if the township 
manages this matter in its corporate capacity, as it does all its 
other business, and intrusts these great interests of education 
to wise and disinterested men, all will be more likely to acqui- 
esce, in a good spirit, in the democratic principle of the great- 
est good to the greatest number. The township taking 
possession of all the school-houses, wotild provide equally good 
ones for all sections. The present miserable condition of many 
of the school buildings shows the inadequacy of the district 
fifystem — or, at least, a palpable neglect of duty somewhera 
As the case now is with the districts, some will have tolerably 
good buildings, while others will have poor ones. It is often 
the case that in some of the districts, rich and penurious men 
who either have no children to educate, or who are more 
interested in money schemes than in schools, so influence tbe 
action of the districts, as to make them continue their miser- 
able apologies for school-houses. In this way, those families 
who would desire to have good and suitable houses, are made 
to suffer. Under the township graded system, longer, as well 
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as better schools would be kept, with the same money that is 
now paid for instmotion in the township. Much of the money 
now appropriated is wasted npon the promisouoos masses that 
are brought tc^ether in our schools. The district qrstem com- 
pels us to pay as much to support a school of twenty, as of 
fifty, and as much to teadi the youngest as the oldest scholars. 
Who can say that this is money prudently 63[pended ? By the 
new system, the younger and less advanced scholars would be 
brought under the tuition of females, in winter as weU as sum- 
mer, with one-half the expense of male teachers. And the 
system that brings younger scholars under the charge of 
female instructors, confessedly better adapted to draw out their 
minds and mould their characters than the sterner sex, and 
which places the older and more advanced under the requisite 
tuition and control of males, must evidently promote the dbsd- 
pline of schools, and consequently their far higher progress and 
efficiency. This statement is fully substantiated in the history 
of our union schools throughout the State. It is to be hoped 
that enlightened views on this subject will be entertained by 
our fellow-citizens generally, and not let that prejudice govern 
them which favors an existing system because it is old, and has 
answered tolerably well a demand of the past 



MASON COUNTY— Fred. J. Dowland, Sup't. 

There are but six townships in this county, three of which 
are quite unsettled and have no school-houses; the few settlers 
are so scattered that no school district is as yet organized. The 
other three districts have eleven school-houses, in toto; a few of 
these are very comfortable and commodious, while others are 
as yet non-inviting to pupils. The inhabitants owning little or 
no property — ^many being but squatters, and so very poor that 
education among them is as yet in its infancy. Three months 
is the general length of each school term. 

I have been able to do but little as yet, in my official capacity. 
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but intend making a thorough inyestigation of all bnsineeB in 
ibis county pertaining to eduoational matters, this fall and win- 
ter, oommendng on the Uth.inst., which ia the first day of the 
fall examination of candidates for this conniy. 

I examined six candidates for summer schools last June, 1>ut 
granted to neither of them higher than a third grade certifi- 
cate; incompetent for anything higher; others held certificates 
from inspectors, Talid for the summer term. 

The people in general manifest a great interest in educational 
matters, and are anxiously looking forward to the time when 
th^ will be better able to raise the standard of education. 
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GONDinON OF B0HOOI& 

Some of them are newly organized districts, and, owing to 
paucity of population and means, a number of dicitricts were 
compelled to have inferior schools or none at all, dioosing the 
former in each casa There is a general disposition to keep 
pace with the advancement and progression of the age, and 
several schools and teachers will compare favorably with the 
best in much older communities. , 

SCHOOL -HOUSES. 

We regret to be compelled to report a veiy great deficienqr 
in this respect. Many hindrances have operated against the 
interests of the schools, the greatest of which are the large tracts 
of pine, canal and railroad lands in many parts of the county 
preventing the settlements from becoming compact There are 
some things, however, which might have been remedied, and are 
being remedied by a few districts, viz: commodious and con- 
venient grounds. There is not one at present as it should be 
inethis respect — ^generally small patches of ground a few feet 
larger than the school-house, no play-grounds, only as they 
trespass on the adjoining lands. But few provided with out- 
btiildings. None properly furnished. Nor is there a school- 
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house provided with any school apparatacf. A few districts 
this year voted the apparatus tax permitted by law. Much al- 
lowance should be made in view of the newly settled state 
of the county, its isolated condition from raibroad or public 
thoroughfares. 

STATISTICS OF SUPEBDTTENDENCT. 

Number of teachers examined, 35, as foQows: 1st grade, 4; 
2d grade, 17; 3d grade, 13; rejected, 1. 

Number of schools visited by Superintendent, 20; five times 
accompanied by school officers, remainder alone. 

Have uniformly met with a favorable reception from both 
teacher and pupils. A general satisfaction is manifested by the 
people with the system of the County Superintendency. 

CONVENTION. 

Held a Teachers' Convention in the month of September of 
three days' duration, which was pronounced by all the teachers 
present a very profitable one, and all expressed a desire to have 
it become a permanent instittition. 

I hope that this rather unfavorable report may be much 
improved each succeeding year in the future. 



MIDLAND COUNTY— E. P. Jennings, Sup't. 

The number of districts, with the number of scholars in 
each, in the county of Midland, you have learned from the 
reports received from the districts. 

The people seem to feel interested in the success of the 
schools, but on account of delinquent taxes, imperfect district 
records, and the incorrect accounts kept by officers who have 
charge of funds provided by law to be raised for the support of 
schools in this county, the . schools are not so efficient as they 
otherwise would be. 

Twelve teachers have been examined, and certificates granted 
to ten of them. 

11 
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Ten sohoolB have been yisited. The defects of directors' and 
inspectors' reports we will endeavor to remedy in fatore. No 
Institutes or conventions have^been held in the county. 
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By the requirements of the department, as communicated to 
me through your circular, I make the following statement of the 
condition of the schools of Monroe county, and facts inciden- 
tally connected with them; and in doing so, will endeavor to 
observe your injunction of brevity. The time allotted to me 
by the board of supervisors for the work of the year being so 
limited, I deemed it unadvisable to make a general visitation 
of the summer schools; consequentiy this report wUl be meager 
in much that would be of interest The following statement ia 
submitted: 

HOUSES. 

Whole number in county, 115; number of frame, 82; num- 
ber of brick, 16; number of stone, 8; number of log, 14; num- 
ber built during the year, 9; number unfit for use, 38; number 
having no privy, 87; number with sufficient grounds, 42; num- 
ber with grounds suitably improved, 6; number well venti- 
lated, 9. 

FUBNITUBE. 

Number with suitable furniture, 46; number with insufficient 
furniture, 69; number with injured furniture, 60; number sup- 
plied with suitable furniture during the year, 14; number 
supplied with unsuitable furniture during the year, 3. 

APPARATUS. 

Number well supplied with apparatus, 2; number wholly 
without apparatus, 106; number supplied during the year, 1; 
number having outline maps, 86. 

SCHOOI£. 

. Whole nxmiber of schools, 106; number graded, 5; number 
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graded dnring the year, 0; number well dassified, 16; number 
in which the books are uniform, 13; number in whioh the bible 
18 read, 84. 

TE^CHEBS. 

Number of males employed, 52; number of females em- 
ployed, 107; average age of teachers, (estimated,) 27; number 
who have had no previous experience, 17; number who have 
taught less than one year, 21; number who have taught more 
than five years, 17; number who have attended a Normal 
school, 3; number who have read any books on teaching, 30; 
number teaching who hold Normal Diplomas, 1; number teach- 
ing who hold State certificates, 0; number of total failures, 11. 
Number of teachers who have attended a State Institute, 64 
Number of educational meetings held by county superin- 
tendent in the county, 12. 

T.TBRARTEH. 

Number of district libraries, 8; number of volumes in same, 
,600; number of town and city libraries, 12; number of 
volumes in same, 6,370. 

PRIVATE BCH00I& 

Number of private ungraded schools in county, 6; number 
of academies and seminaries in county, 2; number of pupils 
attending both classes of schools, 216; estimated amount re- 
ceived from pupils by such schools, $8,630; number of teachers 
employed, 17. , 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Of these we have evexy extreme. Many crazy old veterans 
are tottering to the ground; they are an offense to the sight and 
an outrage to young humanity. The desks, in many instances, 
are arranged around the wall, and consist of boards supported 
by pins driven into it, and the seats are movable benches with- 
out backs. The desks thus arranged, often at an improper 
height and inclination, give scholars an unnatural position in 
writing; and the seats, relative to the different sizes of the 
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papilsi are too high or too low. In their distorted and uncom- 
fortable position the restless infantry unconsciously beleaguer 
the wall with their feet, until the "deadly breach" is made. 
This **bad yentilation/' with rattling door and. windows as 
auxiliary, is often the cause of disease with its consequences. 
In some localities the people are entirely oblivious to thelieces- 
mty of providing comfort, or even protection, to their children 
when attending school. While the rooms are too open in 
some instances, in others they are dose, small, dark and 
crowded — destroying health and lived by suffocation in a foetid 
atmosphere. The almost universal faults, in a better class of 
houses than those referred to, are bad ventilation, a want of 
proper gradation of the furniture to suit the pupils of all sizes, 
of suitable recitation seats and sufficient black-l¥)ard surface. 
One or more of the following appurtenances are also wanting: 
A bucket for water, and cup, a shovel and evaporating dish tqr 
stove, wash basin, towels and a dock In many districts, how- 
ever, the march of improvement is setting in, and the primitive 
houses are being replaced by substantial modem ones. Feters- 
btirg, a place containing a number of fine residences, stores 
and a church, and a people that are intelligent, enterprising 
and progressive, barely escape reproach; they having recently 
raised $5,000 for a school building, which is much needed. The 
same spirit predominates in other localities, and new school- 
houses have already been erected, some of them large, conven- 
ient, pleasantly situated, with interior appointments good. But 
there is a lack of discernment in many instances, in architec- 
tural taste, and in the exterior surroimdings, as out-houses, 
fences, and ornamentation of grounds. If the subject of con- 
structing school-houses could be placed in the hands of a 
county architect or contractor, and the object contemplated by 
the adoption of such a plan could be attained, we would be 
amply compensated in the superior facilities offered children 
during the period of their mental and physical growth and ex- 
pansion. By making the place where their childhood is spent 
agreeable and attractive, their finer sensibilities and tastes will 
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become streDghened, and in their matnrer life the retrospect 
will be CTcr pleasing. 

SCHOOLS. 

The schools in the county are almost wholly without appa- 
ratuSy and comparatively few have outline maps, none may be 
said to be "well supplied." The latter particularly are a ne* 
cessiiy that no school can afford to be deprived of; geography 
cannot be successfolly taught without them. Maps, globes, 
charts and geometrical figures should be in every school; they 
are the working tools of the teacher's profession. 

At the present time I will not attempt to give the actual 
status of the schools in the several townships; there are many 
things that I am inclined to allude to I withhold fpr the present 
That there is a want of educational progress in various locali- 
ties, is apparent. This is attributable to incapacity, absence of 
proper supervision, and misdirected economy on the part of 
school officers. Their disqualification is shown in connection 
with their official reports, many of which, on account of their 
own incapacity, are made up by a next friend, and there axe 
instances where the original and duplicate, although both are 
sworn to, do not compare in important partieulara A rqpori 
is executed by one who purports to be a director, when there 
had been an omission to elect one at the annual meeting; aa* 

other is "subscribed and sworn to this day of Septem* 

ber, 1867, before my wifef* under what constitutional quali- 
fication does not appear. 

Maiiy district officers exercise a penurious policy by employ- 
ing a teacher but a few weeks during the year, and paying the 
price for an ignorant instead of an intelligent one; and it gen- 
erally results in getting one "worthy of his hire." Then there 
is another dass of economists, who rent their school-houses to 
families in the summer, and find it difficult to get possession 
in time for fall schools. 

These instances, and others not enumerated, that impede the 
harmony and general progress of education, may be considered 
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exceptional to a Tery considerable exieni There are among 
the school officers of this county many competent and energetic 
men — ^men with willing hearts, who are ready to cooperate 
with me in all measures calculated to promote the interests of 
the schools. They are generous in sustaining a school the 
greatest length of time practicable, and in paying wages to 
teachers that secure competency. To show the amount ex- 
pended for tuition per each scholar that attended school, under 
the corporate agencies of the city of Monroe, and in the sct- 
eral townships, the last year, I make the following state- 
ments: Oity of Monroe, $5 69; Ash, $2 60; Bedford, $2 77 
Exeter, $2 00; Erie, $2 70; FrenchtoVm, $1 96; Ida, $1 82 
London, $2 43; Lasalle, $2 82; Monroe, $3 66; Milan, $1 91 
BaisiuTille, $3 26; Summerfield, $1 87; Whiteford, $2 79. 

The attendance at the imion school, in the city of Monroe, 
has been unusually large the last year. This was due to the 
plan adopted by the trustees, of uniting with it the private or 
church schools. Although the experiment was temporary — ^it 
now being amicably discontinued — ^it was beneficial to our 
educational interests to a very great exteni It has resulted in 
a superior classification and gradation in all the schools, and in 
establishing a uniformity of text*books. If such results could 
in any way be attained throughout the county, it would open 
a new era of prosperity in our schools. 

UBSABIES. 

Most of the libraries are in a neglected condition. Books 
are damaged, lost, and sets are broken. Some present a well- 
arranged and neat appearance, with the exception of an undue 
accumulation of du^; in such instances the librarian generally in- 
quires what is to be done with the library money when they have 
books enough. Much of the fine money goes into the primary 
school fund in violation of the provision of law which requires 
that it shall be used for ^' no other purpose " than the purchase 
of books. In this connection I will mention that there has 
been a culpable neglect on the part of several magistrates in 
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making returns to the connty and oity treasurers of iSne money 
that has gone into their hands, and which belongs to the library 
fund. The statute requires them to ''pay it over to the county 
treasurer within thirty days after the receipt thereol" I here 
give a fall abstract from the county and city treasurers' books, 
of fines paid in for two years past, as follows: 

1866. 1866. 1867. 1867. 

P'dCo. Tb. FdCittTb. P»dCo. Tr. P'dCittTb 

Esqaire Bother, $305 00 $170 23 $40 00 $84 00 

Esquire AnderaoD, 105 00 

Esqnire Prentice 43 50 35 00 

Esqaire Babcock, 28 00 •••.•• 

Esqaire Palmer, 1 00 

Esquire TV eat, 10 00 



It is a little singular that"* Esquire Bother, alone, pays into 
the library fund over double the amount of all the other mag- 
trates, when it is known that he does but his average propor- 
tion of the penal business done throughout the county. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I have had 12 public examinations, and 15 private ones. 
There were one hundred and thirty-three applicants examined; 
eighty-eight were females, and forty-five males. Twenty-six 
received first grade certificates, sixty-two second grade, and 
thirty-four third grade, and eleven were rejected. There are 
many who did not attend the public examinations and are 
making constant application for special ones. Tl)is is one of 
the greatest dij£culties I have had to contend with, and which I 
will endeavor to remedy in the future. Not to look upon it in 
the light of a trespass upon my private time that I have to 
devote to other pursuits, it is positively impossible to make 
such examinations thorough and satisfactory. My examina- 
tions have been written and oral, chiefiy the former. I have 
been extremely indulgent in granting certificates, and believe 
that many who have received them are impressed with a sense 
of their own deficiencies, and that they will enter zealously 
upon the work of self-improvement, and be prepared at a 
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f atora time, to take an honorable position among the edncatois 
of onr oonniy. 

I belieye when the edaoational wants of the people are 
known, and the best plans are considered and devised for sap- 
plying them, that there will be a fall acqaiescence on their part 
in all the appliances contemplated by the new law creating my 
office, that tends to the desired resolt If I receive assistance 
and cooperation on the part of those immediately interested in 
oar schools, I shall expect at another time to report better 
sohool-hoases, more efficiency on the part of officers, and better 
methods of instraction. 



MONTCALM COUNTY— J. R Covil, Sup't. 

There are in Montcalm coanty, 87 school dirtriots, some of 
which are nnreported by their officers, and of this namber 63 
have been visited by the Coanty Saperintendent 

One State and two Coanty Institates have been held, and the 
namber attending the same who received certificates of mem- 
bership and attendance, is 100. There has also been held with 
adjoining coanties, two joint celebrations which were well 
attended. 

Examinations have been held at the dose of each Institate, 
and at different times, at central points throaghoat the coanty. 
I have also held a roand of fall examinations in the di£Ferent 
townships, besides examining many at my office. The whole 
namber of candidates examined thas far, is 127, of which 80 
have received certificates, as follows: three of the first grade, 
twenty-seven of the second, and fifty of the third. I am sorry 
to add that, oat of the whole namber of professed teachers 
that I have met in my visitations, and at Institates and exam- 
inations, only three were taking an edacational joamal, and 
eleven only claimed to have stadied any work apon teaching. 
I will farther add that many of this namber have since sab- 
scribed for the Michigan Teacher, and tnany also have provided 
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themselyes with suitable works for ixistnxotion in their 
pzofession. 

There are 76 school buildings in the county, 32 of which are 
frame; 88 are of logs, and the remainder board, or log shan- 
ties Some of the districts not proyided with a house, hare 
used other buildings for school purposee. The school build- 
ings, for the most, are well located for convenience in attending 
school; the grounds generally liberal in size, dry and naturally 
pleasant; but little attention is paid to fencing and beautifying 
the grounds, and too little to the building and keeping in re- 
pair out-houses of any kind — many are wholly without them. 
In erecting school-houses, we think too little care and attention 
has been paid to arranging the inside conyeniently for school 
purposes. But few have black-boards enough, and many are 
without any, and with no suitable place to put one; but few 
are arranged with a seat suitable for recitations, and many are 
poorly seated throughout, when we take into consideration the 
health, convenience and comfort of the pupils, espeoia)}y the 
smaller ones. The seats are too high, the desks too high and 
too far ofl^ in many cases even for the larger pupils. 

I have not seen one house properly ventilated and furnished 
with globes, maps, charts, numeral frames, &c. — ^nearly all are 
without apparatus of any kind, and not a few are improperly 
ventilated. 

About thirty lectures of a general character, relative to 
school interests, have been given in different parts of Ih^ 
county, which have been well attended and earnestly listened to. 

I have found the schools in most cases, in a condition most 
admirably fitted for improvement, and the people generally 
awake to this truth, and ready to assist in the reform. I have 
been cordially received throughout the county, and the interest 
manifested by the school officers and patrons encourages not a 
little, and bespeaks improvements and success in the future. 

The people of Oreenville, Stanton and Bloomer, deserve 
special commendation for the very generous and attentive man- 

12 
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ner in which they provided homes, free of charge, for the leo- 
tnrers and members of the Institate held at those places. 

I will only add that the board of saperrisors fixed my pay 
at $4 per day, without limiting my time, and that we haye 
reason to hope for the best results in the fatore. 



MUSKEGON COUNTY— David McLaughlin, Sup't. 

Herewith I submit a report of my work as County Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Muskegon county. The o£Soe being 
new and the time of entering upon the duties thereof leaving 
really but two months to visit the schools; for most of the 
schools have vacation during July and August; I can give but 
little information not found in the tabular statement of the 
inspectora I have visited nine townships for the purpose of 
holding examination of teachers. In several of these town- 
ships no one made application for certificates although due 
notice had been given — ^the idea prevailing among the teachers 
that the certificates held by them were good for the time for 
which they were given by the inspector& 

Number of first grade certificates granted, 9; second grade, 
9; third grade, 11; number of applicants found unqualified, 8; 
total, 87. Number who held State certificate, 1. . Number of 
schools visited, 14. Number of frame buildings, 11. Number 
of log buildings, 3. These buildings are well located, with 
ample grounds, but no attention has been given to their im- 
provement The furniture in five of these school-houses is not 
good; in the other nine it is good. Three of the five had no 
blackboard, and only five of the fourteen had outlioje maps, 
and only one well supplied with apparatus. In several districts 
water has to be carried from a quarter to half a mile. 

Four of the above mentioned houses have been built during 
the year and two of them have been furnished with suitable 
furniture. 

Teachers generally complain of the neglect of the district 
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officers in not visiting the schools. In my visits I have met 
eight patrons of the schools and three officers. In seven of 
the schools visited, the Bible is read at the opening of the 
school in the morning. 

In all the townships and districts visited, the citizens inva- 
riably express a willingness to do all in their power to advance 
the cause of education. One district in the township of Wood- 
land deserves special notice. With a school population of only 
thirteen, the trustees have offered to pay seven dollars per 
week for a good and experienced teacher. Such, a spirit as 
these men manifest is worthy of emulation. The patrons of 
this district are few, and none of them rich, but it is' just as 
one of them remarked to me, << money paid out in that way is 
like putting it out at interest" 

The teachers unifomuly seemed interested in their work, and 
respected by their pupils, and the patrons with whom I con- 
versed, generally expressed themselves as being pleased with 
the labors of the teachers and the progress of the children. 

The above and foregoing is a succinct statement of my labors 
and observations. 

With this new school year, has begun new labors and a more 
thorough scouting of the condition and management of the 
schools of the county. The Supervisors having just closed 
their regular session, decided that two meetings per year should 
be held in each township in the county, for examination, and 
two visits should be made to each school during the year. The 
work can now be laid off with somethiDg like system, and I 
trust the result will prove beneficial and not in vain. 



NEWAYGO COUNTY— Neil L. Downib, Sup't. 

I have the satisfaction of being able to report, that the 
interest of common school education in Newaygo county, has 
not only kept pace with, but has in some respects considerably 
advanced on that of former jears. I find a greater desire and 
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a stronger determination existing among school boards and 
parents generally, to secnre the services of competent teachers^ 
than at any former period. The willingness of school o£Boers 
this year, above previoas ones, to remunerate competent 
teachers for their services, may be mentioned as a strong proof 
of the progress of common school education in this county. 
Teachers' salaries have advanced from 15 to 20 per cent., and 
yet the sapply is not equal to the demand. 

The general condition of the school-houses in this county is 
good. A fine union school-house has been erected this year in 
the village of Newaygo. Its size on the ground is 64x40 feet; 
hight, 28*feet posts; built of good material, with a hall nine 
feet wide in the centre, and one lobby for clothes, a library 
room 24x9 feet, &c., leaving three school rooms and a lecture 
room, each 40x26 feet, 12 feet high in the dear, and properly 
ventilated. The estimated value of the school-house, out- 
buildings, and the site on which it stands, consisting of three 
and one-fourth acres, is $7,000. This building is an omam^it 
and a credit to the place. 

The number and character of the school-houses recently 
built, and the preparations that are making for btiilffing in 
di£ferent parts of the cpunty, during the ensuing year, clearly 
evince that the mass of the people are becoming m(»*e anxious 
and willing to contribute to the comfort and convenience of 
teachers and pupils. 

A Teachers' Institute was held in the village of Newaygo this 
fall, which continued five days, closing with an examination of 
teachers. The attendance was very creditable to the teachers 
and the community, and the evening lectures and discussions 
by Bev. Mr. Springstein, of Oroton, Shepherd, of Mecosta, and 
CoL Standish and Judge Howell, of Newaygo, called out a 
crowded house. Another Institute will be held sometime in the 
spring. 

I have granted 2 first grade, 12 second grade, and 22 third 
grade certificates, to 36 teachers. It is very much regretted 
that all those engaged in the noble occupation of teaching, do 
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not first attend and avail themselyes of the benefits and advan- 
tages of our excellent State Normal School, at Ypsilanti. 



OCEANA COUNTY— J. Boynton, Sup't. 

This, my first report, will be a very brief one. It was not 
deemed advisable for me to undertake to visit the schools until 
after the meeting of the supervisors. 

TEACHEBS EXAMINED AND CEBTITICATES GBANTED. 

Forty-four examined; granted certificates to 34, as follows: 
first grade, 6; second grade, 17; third grade 11. The examin- 
ations for this autumn are not yet completed, owing to the 
&ct that many of the districts have not obtained teachers for 
the winter schools. 

CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

They are all very backward, but are gradually improving. 
Our schools su£fer very much from the neglect of the district 
officers to prescribe text books for their schools. I visited one 
school during the summer in which there were eleven classes 
in practical arithmetic. I think this evil will be remedied by 
another spring. It would be impossible for me to give you the 
list of books that are used. The best I can do is to say^ the 
entire catalogue published in the last thirty years. The most 
of the boards are now prescribing text books. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Generally very inferior, but there are some exceptions. 
There are but 13 frame school-houses in the county. Six of 
these are very good; the balance are inferior. In the village 
of Pentwater a good union school building is to be erected in 
the spring of 1868. Several more good houses will be erected 
within the next twelve months. 

INTEBEST IN SCHOOLS. 

In this regard, there has been a marked improvement in the 
last six months. The people generally are waking up to the 
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ixnportaaoe of popular edacatioD, and Beem desirotis that their 
common sohools shonld beoome what the law antidpates they 
willba 

T£A.0HEB8' IK8TITUTE. 

Oar first is to conyene December 30th, at Fentwater. 

I am to commence daring this month, and yisit as soon as 
possible, CTcry school in the coanty. Whereyer practicable, I 
intend to make educational addresses to the people, in the eye- 
nings. I think by another autamn, yoa will see a marked 
improyement in school matters in Oceana county. 



OAKLAND COUNTY— Ohables Hubd, Sup't. 

While the wisdom in establishing the office of Coanty Super- 
intendent was yery much questioned by some, and a few 
narrow-minded persons looked upon it only as an asylum for 
office seekers, the majority bailed it as an auspicious era in 
the history of our common schools. Nearly all with whom I 
haye conyersed throughout the county haye expressed them- 
selyes as highly gratified with the establishment of the office, 
and belieye it to be just what is needed to raise the standard 
of education in our common schools. 

This county, as you well know, is the largest in the State, 
comprising twenty-fiye townships. I haye not been able to 
yisit all the schools, and therefore cannot giye the exact 
number, but, as nearly as can be ascertained, there are two 
hundred and thirty. I haye yisited one hundred and thirty-fiye 
schools, consisting of all the schools in fifteen townships, and a 
few schools in seyeral others. 

I haye held twenty-eight regular and seyeral special examin- 
ations, and haye examined 255 teachers, granting 209 certifi- 
cates, as follows: 19 first grade; 101 second grade; 89 third 
grade. 

Hoping to facilitate the winter's work somewhat^ during the 
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season of good roads I visited the towns most remote. I have 
worked nearly every day^ and have traveled about 3,000 miles. 
Only one Teachers' Institate has been held, bat I have made 
arrangements for holding ^ series of them in various parts of 
the county. 

The examinations have proved that there are not enough 
wiX qualified teachers to take charge of the schools; that many 
of them have taught for years, and, content with their partial 
qualification, have not kept pace with the progress made in 
methods of imparting instruction. These are mostly failures. 
Others there are who, in consequence of the meagre salary 
received for teaching, have been unable to properly qualify 
themselves. These are anxious to receive instruction; and I 
believe this can i>e imparted in no other way so universally and 
successfnlly, as by holding Teachers' Institutes; for these, prop- 
erly, conducted will afford them the practical instruction so 
much needed. Hence, I expect to do my most effective work 
at these Institutes. 

There are many excellent schools in the county, but more that 
are hardly worthy the nama The reason of all this seems to 
be, that persons with little or no education could obtain certifi* 
cates, and school boards would employ them because they 
would teach so very cheap ! The i)eople, however, have not, as 
a general thing, countenanced such proceedings, and have fre- 
quently requested me to make my examinations rigid. 

There are very many good school-houses, and a large nxunber 
also that are not fit for use. Many fine buildings are being 
erected this year, which reflect great credit upon the districts 
in which they are situated. Indeed, there seems to be a waking 
up in this direction, and people are beginning to realize that in 
order to have good schools, commodious houses are necessary. 
The most serious faults, however, are the improper seating and 
ventilation of the buildings. In this respect, also, I am happy 
to note signs of reform. 

Among the school-buildings now in process of erection, may 
be mentioned one at Holly, at a cost of $25,000; another at 



* 
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Binningham, costing $12,000; and a third at New Hudson, 
oosting $7,000. In the cotintry, quite a large nomber of brick 
buildings have been erected, costing from $1,200 to $2,000. 

In the 185 districts that I have jrlsited, there are 118 frame, 
11 stone, 4 bric^ and 6 log houses. Of this number, only 67 
are in a good condition; 59 are not fit for use, and the rest 
need much repairing. The schools in the diy of Pontiac and 
in the village of Birmingham, are not included in this number. 

The whole nimiber of pupils attending these schools during 
the summer was 8,979; the average attendance, 2,846. Of 
this nxmiber there were 1,732 boys, and 2,247 girls. The aver- 
age amount of wages paid each teacher per week, was $3 12|. 

The Board of Supervisors made my compensation $4 per day 
for 300 days. 

, I cannot dose without putting upon record my hearty ap- 
proval of the new system. It has met thus &r the most san- 
guine expectations of its friends, and is destined to make our 
common schools in deed what they are in name — ^the red educa- 
tors of the people. 



SAGINAW COUNTY— Rev. J. S. Goodmak, Sup't. 

I have the honor to submit the following report of work 
performed during the six months dosing with October 31st, 
1867: 

I find that there are in Saginaw county, as reported by the 
township inspectors, 93 districts. The true number is, as I 
believe, a little more than this — some four or five not being 
reported. Of these I have visited the greater part, though, as 
my record has had reference rather to the schools in actual 
progress, than to districts which I reached after the schools 
had closed, I cannot give the precise number. I have examined 
seventy-one teachers, and have given four first grade certifi- 
cates, four second grade, and sixty third grade. In three 
cases certificates have been ref ased. There are in the county 
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about one hnndred and twenty pablic schools^ including 
those in East Saginaw* and Saginaw City. Of these I have 
visited seventy-one, and hope during the winter to visit, or 
re-visit the entire number. It is my settled purpose to visit 
every school at least twice a year. In some of the more 
sparsely settled portions of the county, I find it impossible to 
visit more than one or two schools per day. Indeed, I have 
deemed it necessary to spend about half a day in each school, 
that I may learn as much as possible of its workings and 
condition. 

At the date of this report (November 1st), we are holding a 
Oounty Teachers' Institute, in East Saginaw, at which about 
sixty teachers are present, and in conducting which I am 
greatly assisted by Profs. Estabrook, Ewing and Truesdale^ 
Bev. L. 0. York, county superintendent of Genesee, and Dr. 
Jerome, of Saginaw City. Steps have also been taken towards 
the formation of a Saginaw Valley Teachers' Association. 

So far as the interests of the great work of jeducation are 
concerned, w'hile there is great room for advancement, there is 
still ground for encouragement. The general condition of the 
school-houses, while not all that could be desired, is still better 
than I expected to find it. The majority are tolerably commo- 
dious and comfortable. The great lack is in the direction of 
school furniture and educational apparatua Few of our 
school-houses are provided with facilities for teaching— many 
have no black-boards; some have them, but so small or so 
worn as to be of little service. So far as outline maps, numer- 
ical frames, or globes are concerned, their presence are like 
angel's visits, few and far between. In some of the school- 
houses there is not even a chair for the teacher — ^much less, a 
spare one for any visitant who may chance to stray along. 
The greatest difficulty in the successful prosecution of our edu- 
cational work — greater, as I conceive, than all others combined, 
is the irregularity of attendance on the part of the scholars. I 
do not believe we shall have, or can have good schools until 

something is done to check this evil On commencing to visit 
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the schools of this county, I took the number enrolled and then 
asked the teacher for the average attendance. After a time 
however, it occurred to me that it would be better to note the 
actual attendance upon the day of my visit I pursued this 
course in thirty-three schools, with the following results: 
Scholars enrolled, 967; present^ 446, or about forty-six per cent 
In our city schools the average is much higher; though if we 
estimate the entire number of children between the ages of 
live and twenty ever there, it is far too smalL In East Saginaw 
it does not exceed fifty-five per cent The result of my inves- 
tigations in this direction, has led me to believe that we shall 
fall far below the highest degree of progress in our educational 
work, just so long as this state of things exists. Hence, I have 
everywhere advocated the passage of two laws — one making aU 
the public schools pbee, and the other making attendance at 
school (some school) compulsory. I would have no man com- 
pelled, by poverty, to debar his child of an education — and no 
man allowed, on account of meanness, to ^prevent his child 
from being educated. In presenting these views, I have been 
surprised to find how general their acceptance, especially by 
school officers, and all who seem really interested in educational 
work. With the general principles, all, so far as I have found, 
agree. The only fear is lest there may be some difficulty in 
arranging the details of a compulsory law. 

Another branch of this work, and one whose results are far 
less satisfactory, is that which pertains to the township, or district 
libraries. With a few exceptions, the whole thing is almost a 
fiulnre. In some towns they have township libraries; in others, 
district libraries. Almost everywhere the books are in bad 
order, and very few can be found. In some districts no books 
have been purchased for years, the money having been used for 
other purposes — and I have heard of one district where they 
sold the books to pay the teachers wages. What can be done 
to make the system effective, and the hbraries a power for good 
in the work of education, I have yet to learn. 

Some very creditable school-houses have been either com* 
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menoed or completed during the past summer. la Saginaw 
Oity one is in progress of erection, said to be unsurpassed, if 
indeed, it is equaled in the State. Its cost, when finished and 
famished, wiU fall little short of $100,000 00. In East Sagi- 
naw, a ward school-house is also building, at a cost of some 
$18,000 or $20,000. In Carrolton a yery comfortable frame 
flohool-house has been completed, and is to be used for the 
winter school. At Bridgeport, a brick school-house is to be 
finished about the last of the year, while district No. 1, in the 
township of Saginaw, has nearly completed a yery comfortable 
brick house. 

In conclusion, allow me to add that I haye eyerywhere been 
xeoeiyed with the greatest cordiality; and that, while the new 
system has been attended with some slight inconyeniences^ 
there seems to be a growing conyiction that it only needs a 
little time to enable it to work out results in the highest degree 
beneficial to the educational interests of our beloyed State. 



SANILAC COUNTY— C. S. Nims, Sup't. 

The schools of this county are generally backward, corres* 
ponding usually to the newness of the country. Still, the 
school-house is the first public improyement made by settlers, 
and generally a commendable interest is felt in the success of 
the schools, and much pains taken to promote their interest by 
yoting money for their support, and exercising care and judg- 
ment in the selection of teachers. In ^others little interest is 
felt, and no pains taken to secure schools for a longer period 
than is absolutely necessary to secure the school money. 

The houses are generally poor. There are three yery good 
brick school-houses, forty-four frame, and twenty-seyen log 
houses in the county. The log houses are bad and miserably 
famished. The frame houses are mainly cheap structureSi 
made without any regard to taste or comfort. Some, howeyer, 
in the older towns are quite neat and comfortable. There is a 
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tendency to improyement in the erection of Buitable buildings 
to aooommodate the growing wants of the commnnity. In a 
few instances, private houses are used for school purposes. 

I have examined forty-eight candidates; rejected two; 
granted eight certificates of the first class, twenty-four of the 
second, and fourteen of the third dass. The teachers gener- 
ally indicate an adaptation to their business, and tolerably good 
qualifications. We have not more than half a dozen schools in 
the county, that the second grade of teachers are not capable 
of teaching. 

I have visited forty-four schools, and found twelve school- 
houses closed when I made my tour. There are 82 schools in 
the couniy and 78 school districts. I was not able to visit the 
whole county during the summer term, having only about two 
months in which to do it 

I found the people generally ready to favor the new i^ystem of 
County Superintendency, but in the newer towns, some fears 
have been expressed, that it would work such a change in the 
qualifications required of a teacher, that none but the. higher 
priced teachers could get certificates, and the school-houses in 
the poorer districts must be closed by reason of their inability 
to pay the wages demanded. Had I strenuously insisted on 
re^'xamination of the teachers I found in the school-houses in 
my visits this summer, I am satisfied that half of the districts 
would have been without schools the balance of the summer, 
for I found many persons engaged in teaching that could not 
have passed the shadow of an examination. I preferred, how- 
ever, to let them go on as they were, until I had had an oppor- 
tunity to canvass the county and ascertain the wants and 
requirements of each particular district Many of these poor 
teachers have either given up the business, or concluded that a 
little more schooling in their own case is necessary before they 
attempt to pass an examination in the unheard of studies 
required by the County Superintendent. 

The libraries are in a deplorable condition. In most cases 
the library money is merged veith the other school money, in 
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sach a manner that it is impossible to ascertain what pro]X>r* 
tion belongs to the library fond, and it is usually used for gen- 
eral school purposes, or becomes lost before it comes to the 
disbursing officers. In very few instances have any additions 
been made to the township or district libraries, for year& 

I have held no Institutes as yet, owing to the fact that I have 
been unable to procure the necessary assistance, but intend to 
do so as early as practicable. 

I have endeavored to secure the organization of a Teachers' 
Assodaiion, but as yet without success. I hope to accomplish 
it the coming winter. 

The county is comparatively new, the roads superlatively 
bad, and the population so scattered throughout the county 
that the visiting part of my duties is anything but pleasant 
I have traveled over six hundred miles, principally on foot^ in 
acoompUshing the little I have been enabled to do thus far. 

After the present system has had a &ir trial, I am satisfied, 
that the people will heartily endorse it. Objections melt away 
as they isee its practical workings, and the expense, the great 
bugbear, is not felt, it being in &ot not much more than under 
the old system. 



SHIAWASSEE COUNTY— T. 0. Gabnkb, Sup't. 

In the introduction of any new work for public good, or in 
the inauguration of any radical change in a system of long 
standij&g, many embarrassments must be expected, and numer- 
ous difficulties encountered. For the overcoming of these, the 
assistance and advice of those most experienced is greatly 
needed. The office of county superintendent of schools to 
mo, lias not been free from embarrassment; yet» the several 
supervisors and township derks have all willingly given me 
what aid they could, to make the new law effident and popular. 

Since the first of June last, I have visited most of the 
schools in eadi township, comprising about dght-ninths of all 
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ihe sohools in the ooanty. I take pleasure in being able to say 
that^ with a few exceptionsi the teachers were earnest and 
fai|MaL Many of them labor under great disadyantages, in 
sohool-rooms poorly ventilated, destitute of everything neces- 
sary for a successful and attractive school; yet» with a truly 
commendable zeal, and real love for the avocation of teaching, 
we find them striving to make their respective schools the pride 
of their patrons and pupils. 

The number of schools visited by me is 91; whole number of 
school-houses in the county is 104. Of these, 6 are brick, 72 
frame, and 28 are log. Of the frame buildings, 34 are in good 
condition; 27 need to be thoroughly repaired. Some of them 
should have new floors and ceilings, and most new furniture, 
and eleven are too dilapidated for use, and will soon give place 
to better ones. 

Of the log houses, ten are in good repair, and well seated. 
Eleven need repairing and more comfortable seats than slab 
benches without backs, and seven ought to be abandoned, ae 
they are too dilapidated to be. made tenable. Poor districts 
cannot afford to throw away their money by trying to keep up 
schools in such bouses. The brick houses are in very good 
repair, and seated with regard to comfort and health. 

There have been bmlt during the year, two frame, two bricki 
and one log houses, all well seated. Onlyiwelve school-houses 
in the county are fenced; many others have ample grounds, 
and if fenced properly, and shade trees set out, would be very 
attractive. Six schools have globes; two are supplied with 
Pelton's outline maps, two have Cornell's, and eight are sup- 
plied with Mitchell's. Thirty-one districts are supplied with 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary; these and the outline maps 
have not been properly taken care of by the teachers and 
pupils. Twenty-three schools have books entirely uniform^ 
and eighteen uniform with the exception of arithmetics; 
thirteen uniform except geographies; twenty-nine others tmi- 
form in readers only, and seven without any uniformity at all, 
having at least a part of two seri^ in each branch taught; thus 
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lesseniiig one-half, the adyantages that might be gained if the 
books were all uniform. These seven districts are limited in 
regard to means, and can ill afford to thus throw away one- 
half of the benefits which the school law places within their 
grasp. I eamestlj hope that every school board in the county 
will see to it, that the books are entirely nniform in their 
respective districts. 

Forty-one districts are supplied with Adams' system of school 
records. Thirty-one districts have good black-boards; thirty- 
eight have very imperfect ones, or those entirely too small for 
practical use; twenty-two have none. Number of districts 
without out-buildings, twenty-nine; with out-buildings, sizly- 
one; with those too dilapidated for use, eleven. 

Whole number of teachers examined, one hundred and fifty- 
nine; number of certificates granted, one hundred and nineteen. 
Of these seven were of the first grade, six of the second, and 
106 of the third. Number refused certificates, forty. The 
examinations have been mostly written. . Of the number 
holding certificates, thirty-nine are males and sixty-four females. 
All but seven have had previous experience in teaching. 

There are five graded schools in the county; one at Laings- 
burgh with two departments; one at Yemon, and one at North 
Newberg, each having two departments, both of which schools 
need new buildings before they can be really prosperous. The 
union school at Byrou, in charge of Prof. Hughs, is in a vezy 
flourishing condition. A new building has been erected on the 
same site with the main edifice, and is occupied by the primary 
departmeni 

The enterprising people of Owosso city are erecting a truly 
magnificent union school edifice in front of the old building, 
but entirely detached from it. It is built on the same general 
plan as the Coldwater union, and will be completed in time to 
be occupied at the commencement of the next school year. 
Prof. A. Hardy took charge of the school in September last, 
and with the aid of an excellent corps of assistants, is rapidly 
winning for it a deserved popularity. The impetus which he 



hw giTSii to ednoftiional'affiiirs in the dty, showa preeminently 
that he is the right man in the right place. 

The new anion Bohocd-hoose at Ooraona, is all completed 
except Besting the chapeL It is three stories in hight, besides 
tlie basement, and is seated for six hnndred and thirty pnpiLs^ 
exdnsiye of the chapel, which can be oooapied by the high 
school department when necessary. The number of resident 
and tton-reddent pupils in attendance is much larger than any 
prerions year. The school is well supplied with apparatos and 
a good reference library. Thirty-four teachers have been sup- 
plied to the county from this school for the present winter. 

The school libraries of the ootinly, I find nniversally neg- 
lected. Nothing except torn fragments can be found. School 
boards and friends of education, all admit the neceasity of 
sound and wholesome literature to sid the youthful mind, and 
perfect a healtiiy moral and mental development. I am fnl^ 
satisfied that if our school libraries were properly fostered, it 
would elevate the educational standard of this county, at least 
one hundred per cent. Our present library system is in very 
many respects, excellent, but if there were some adequate, regn- 
lar means provided and rigidly enforced by law, and in no case 
left to the option of districts, would it not replenish, and 
render efilcdent our now dilapidated libraries ? If there is not 
some efTectnal means secured for tlieir support, th^ will soon 
be numbered with the " things that were." 

Under the present system, a much higher grade of scholar- 
ship is expected of candidates for teachers than formerly. To 
secure this, some provisions for normal classes must be afibrded 
in our best union schools. The full supply of competent teach- 
ers for all onr primary schools, necessitates that some means be 
afforded for a more extended course of instmction than can 
be given at a County Teachers' Bistitnte, of a few days oontdn- 
nance. It is needed to dieapate the impression that " any one 
can teach a primary schooL" Then, with a firm, nndeviating 
policy in the granting of certificates, we may soon hope to 
realize ridi fruitage by the present diange in our school system. 
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ST. OLAm COUNTT--JoHif 0. Clabk, Sup't. 

There ore in the connty of St Clair 142 school districts and 
145 school-houses. There are four onion schools, two having 
been formed during the past year. The schools generally are 
not of so high a grade as I hoped to find them, though there 
are many that would do credit to any town in the State. Apart 
from the union schools, I find them almost destitute of appa- 
ratus; only one, I think, being furnished with a globe, but 
three or four with outline maps, and none with charts, numeral 
firames, &o. 

I observed during my visits in the summer, that badly ar- 
ranged school-houses, incompetent teachers, irregularity of 
attendance, too great a variery of text-books, and the failure on 
the part of parents to provide their children with proper books, 
or in some instances even with any^ were the causes that gen- 
erally interfered with the success of the schoola Especially have 
I met with much complaint from teachers, in regard to irreg- 
ularity and want of books on the part of the children. There 
has not been much advancement made in school architecture. 
The school-houses may be divided into three dasses: good, 
poor, and very poor. Not more than one in eight belongs to 
the first dass, and can be called really suitable for the purpose 
for which it was designed. Of the rest, the arrangement of the 
seats, the mode of ventilation, the conveniences for warming, 
and, in some cases, the site of tiie building, are particularly ob- 
jectionable. There is, however, progress in this direction. 

Several new school-houses have been built during the year; 
one of them a union school building, and in other districts the 
people contemplate remodeling their present houses, or erect- 
ing new ones. And, although for a while, we shall have to con- 
tend with unsuitable school-houses, poor schools and incompe- 
tent teachers, because there are districts so poor that they must 
have such or none at all, yet as every improvement in schools^ 
or school buildingSi suggests improvement somewhere else, it is 
eaqr to look forward to the time when the unsightly school- 

14 
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houses and poor schools of to-day shall have passed away 
•forever. 

The proportion of good teachers is larger than that of good 
school-houses. Yet I find in many of them a serious lack of 
culture and want of preparation for the duties of their profes- 
sion. They are content with too limited an education, and the 
feeling is too preyalent, both among teachers and those who 
employ them, that small acquirements will answer to teach a 
district schooL This class of teachers is being gradually 
dropped from our roll, and there will be fewer of them next 
year, than there have been this. 

During the summer, I visited 109 schoolcf, some having 
closed before I reached them. I purpose, the coming vrinter, 
to revisit these, and visit those I did not see in the summer. 

There are twenty-three towns in this county. I have held 
public examinations in fourteen of them this fall, usually meet- 
ing the teachers of two towns together. I have also held other 
appointments for the examination of teachers. I have granted 
101 certificates, as follows: three of the first grade, twelve of 
the second, and eighty-six of the third. There have been no 
Teachers' Institutes or Conventions held in the county this 
year. I intended calling three of one or the other, but found 
I should be unable to attend them, and so deferred it. 

The board of supervisors, at their annual meeting, fixed my 
compensation at $5 00 per day, and my period of labor at 
from 225 to 250 days. I have merely to add that, in my visits 
to the schools throughout the county, I have been everywhere 
cordially received, and that the improvements recently made, 
and still in contemplation, indicate an increasing interest in the 
cause of common school education. 



ST. JOSEPH COUNTY— Rev. Chas. M. Tem^lb, Sup't. 

In making a report of service rendered as County Superin* 
tendent^ I have to say, that J. commenced the duties of the 
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office fioon after the first of May. I Tisited the sammer sohools 
as for as practicable, but found the territory of the county 
much more eztensiye than I had supposed, and consequently 
the labor of visiting the schools very arduous. I was not able to 
visit all the summer schools, but have made 100 visits; there 
being about 130 schools in the county. Most of the schools I 
found in a prosperous condition. The school-houses, as a 
whole, are very commendable. There are eight union schools 
in the county that are doing a good work for the cause of 
education. 

We held inspections for the fall schools the last week in 
August, in four different places, by linking four towns together, 
thus accommodating the sixteen townships of the county. We 
held inspections for the winter schools, the last week in October, 
and the first week in November, by linking two townships to- 
gether. These inspections were thinly attended, and a large 
number of the applicants poorly qualified. Since then there 
has been a large number of individual applicants for inspection, 
whose scholarship has averaged higher than those present at 
the regular inspection days. 

In aU, I have granted 8 first grade certificates; 28 second 
grade certificates; and 112 third grade certificates. It is 
evident that the standard of scholarship is not as high as 
desirable. 

As the law creating the office of County Superintendent re- 
quires that the Superintendent shall promote by Institutes, the 
cause of education, I accordingly held one County Institute at 
Sturgis, the first week in October. It was largely attended; 
nearly 100 teachers were present, and all the exercises, it was 
thought, passed off to the improvement and satisfaction of those 
who attended; and I am very confident that County Institutea 
may be an efficient aid in the cause of education. 
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TUSCOLA COUNTY— J. D. Lbwis, Sot't. 

Ftevented from entering upon the discharge of my duties as 
Superintendent of schools for the county of Tuscola, until 
about the first of July, being till nearly that date, retained in 
charge of the Yassar union school, I am not able to report as 
fully the condition of the schools of the county as is perhaps 
desirable. I irill, however, proceed according to my ability. 

The number of schools in the county is eighty-nine, and of 
these, three-fourths haye log houses, which are generally very 
poorly furnished, and are always more or less uncomfortable. 
Nearly all these are supplied with long, rudely constructed 
desks, at which the pupils sit, upon benches of like length, 
movable, and without backs. A pail and stove are usually 
supplied, but beyond thetie, nothing is found except an occa- 
sional black-board, small, and ahnost useless. Sometimes a 
temporary structure of rough boards is met with — ^available only 
for summer use. These things are unavoidable as incident to 
pioneer life, and in many instances, can only be regarded with 
great favor, as creditable marks of a sorely burdened people^ 
to educate their children. Time will give place to better 
aoeommodationa. 

The rexnaining buildings are frame, some of which are little 
cir no better than many of the log houses. Many, however^ 
are large, commodious, and well constructed, with improved 
desks and seats, high between ceilings, supplied with large 
black-boards painted upon the waUs, with rooms and hooks 
for clothes, desks for teachers, good stoves and pipe and 
arrangements for ventilation. The buildings of this dass are 
well painted inside and out, and usually have a plat of ground 
embracing from three-fourths of an acre to two acres. A few 
good buildings have been erected the past season. 

OBNAlfSMTma. 

I know of but a single instance in the county where any 
attempt has been made at ornamenting school grounds, and 
that a feeble display on the grounds of the Yassar union school 
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Too freqnentlj our wealthiest distriotSi possessing fine houses, 
have failed even to inclose their lots with a fenee of any 
description. 

OBADED SCHOOLS. 

During the fall, two graded schools have been organized; 
one at Centerville, and one at Tuscola, and an attempt to 
organize a third was made at UnionTiUe, which failed through 
failure to comply with the law. The attempt will be renewed 
next fall, no doubt, with better success. 

At Centerville, vigorous movements are already on foot to 
construct a house, the dimensions of which are to be 40 by 60 
feet, two stories high, with four large rooms, two above and 
two below. It is the purpose of the citizens to complete this 
by spring. 

The Yassar union school, at present imder the charge of 
Prof. S. A. Hill, formerly of Birmingham, in this State, is in a 
flourishing condition, and generally offers all the facilities for 
instruction requisite in a preparatory course. One of the great 
needs of this school is apparatus, with which, as yet, it is very 
scantily supplied. It usually secures a liberal attendance of 
pupils from all parts of the county. 

THE SCHOOLS. 

The schools themselves are generally in a backward condi- 
tion. Usually they have been under the charge of female 
teachers, possessing a low grade of qualifications, such as 
people oppressed with the heavy burdens of clearing up a new 
country, were able to employ. More money is being appropri- 
ated for the ensuing winter schools, which are being placed 
under the supervision of a better class of teachers generally. In 
portions of the county an earnest feeling is manifest by the peo- 
ple in behalf of education, and there appears to be a firm pur- 
pose to furnish better educational advantages to the young, and 
no doubt this will be accomplished, as fast as the increasing 
wealth of the communities will enable them to sustain the ad- 
ditional expense. Thus &r, however, in the largest part of our 
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territozyy little has been done beyond organizing, erecting a 
poor housey and employing a cheap teacher, which is the best 
the people were able to do. The school books throughout the 
county are yery uniform. Sanders' series of readers, Sanders' 
speller, Thompson's practical arithmetic, Davies' and Thomp- 
son's mental arithmetic, Sill's grammar and Mitchell's geogra- 
phies, are almost uniyersally in use. Sometimes Clark's gram- 
mar and McNally's geographies are found, and outside of the 
Yassar union school, the studies mentioned above are the only 
ones found to be taught in the past summer schools, excepting 
in one school, algebra, and in another, orthography. 

The schools are almost entirely without apparatus. A few 
maps in two or three, a single numerical frame, and a set of 
Spencerian charts, is all. that can be mentioned. Not a globe, 
or set of blocks, or instruments of any kind, for illustration in 
any science, can be found. An appropriation made a short 
time since, by the Yassar union school, for the purchase of a 
limited amount of mathematical and philosophical apparatus, 
is a step which we trust will be followed up with good results. 

UBBABIES. 

Libraries are almost entirely disregarded. In most town- 
ships, and in some districts, a poor, deserted, dilapidated 
concern is found, called a library, consisting of a few Yolumes 
of torn, and badly defaced books. Not even the little advan- 
tage o£fered by our laws to this means of education, seems at 
all to be appreciated or used by the people; and during the 
past few years, scarcely a dollar has been expended either to 
institute new, or to replenish old libraries. They are, indeed, 
rapidly fading away. 

IKSTITUTB. 

An Institute was held at Yassar during the middle week in 
October, for the benefit of the teachers of the county. Forty- 
one were enrolled and attended regularly during the week. 
The exercises of the Institute were conducted by myself and 
Prof. S. N. Hill, whose services were valuable, and contributed 
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largely to make the Convention a saocess. A gbod interest was 
manifest^ and a beneficial infinence went oat, which is ahreadj 
being felt, to the advantage of oar schools. It is the paii>08e 
to hold two Institates in the coantj each year. 

CEBTmOATES. 

I have granted seventy-five certificates of qaalification to 
teachers, and have examined aboat one handred applicants. 
Vot enoagh teachers have taken license to sapply all the 
schools of the coonty, and as a conseqaence, some districts will 
be without a winter school, notwithstanding better wages are 
ofEared than has ever before been commanded. 



VAN BUREN COUNTY— C. P. R Bellows, Spp't. 

Being prevented by the daties which devolved upon me as 
principal of the Decatar graded school, from engaging in the 
work of county Superintendent, to any great extent, until the 
middle of July, my report will necessarily be briet Before the 
closing of the summer schools I was able to visit but few more 
than the schools of two townships. In respect to the condi- 
tion of the schools of Van Buren county, but little could be 
said upon anything wherein they peculiarly differ from the 
schools of the county generally, throughout the State. We 
find the usual diversity of condition of preparation among our 
teachers for the solemn responsibilities which devolve upon 
them — ^the usual Keterogenity of text-books, the common lack 
of the appliances which ihe best success of our schools de- 
mands, and to some extent that apathy among the pupils which 
may justly be attributed to the imperfections of the old system. 
But at the same time there is, perhaps, no couniy in the State, 
where the majority of the people are characterized by a larger 
generosity in providing the means of education. The villages 
of Paw Paw, Decatur, South Haven and Mattawan, have each 
a flourishing graded school Breedsville, Bangor, Lawrence, 
Eeeler, Hartford, Bloomingdale and Lawton are rapidly mov- 
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isg in the same direction; and I doubt not that within two 
years, Van Boren county will point you with pride to at least 
ten graded schools, with complete academic courses of study, 
and with full corps of well trained, professional teachers. In 
the country districts, a large number of tasty and commo- 
dious school-houses have already taken the places of the little, 
low and unattractive ones first provided; and a still larger 
number are in contemplation of building during the coming 
year. The importance of an elevation of the standard of 
qualification of teachers^ is universally admitted, both by the 
teachers and the people, and general sympathy for, and confi- 
dence in the new system, cordially manifested. An earnest 
Oounty Teachers' Association, and also Township Associations, 
in most of the townships, have already been organized. In 
the department of inspecting teachers, my work has necessa- 
rily been limited. During the summer it was confined to the 
few who, from not haviug expected to teach, had not availed 
themselves of the opportunity to obtain their certificates of 
the township board. Of these, there were only thirteen. 

Such is an outline of my work as Superintendent, up to Sepi 
Ist^ when the schools of the county having generally dosed, I 
was obliged to return from my field and devote myself to lay- 
ing out plans of operation for the fall and winter. I immedi- 
ately arranged and circulated notices of a series of nine 
Institutes, of two or three days each, at the most eligible 
points in the county. While making the circuit of the county, 
visiting the places where I had mad^ appointments of Institutes^ 
and arranging preliminaries to a successful campaign, I received 
an invitation to the field where I am now laboring. [Pro! of 
Mathematics in the Normal School] I was thus obliged to 
leave my plans to be executed by another. I was able to 
attend in person but three of the Institutes, but am happy to 
state that each appointment was fulfilled by Mr. E. A. Black- 
man, whom I was so fortunate as to obtain to represent me at 
these meetings, and who subsequently became my successor. 
There are now many who are happy to bear witness to the able 
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manner in which the work of the Superintendency is being pet- 
formed. I tmst that from him will come what my report mast 
necessarily under the circumstances, lack of that roundness of 
completion which I would have desired. 



WASHTENAW COUNTY— Rev. John D. Pieeob, Sup't. 

I have the honor to report that the school inspectors have 
made returns from 163 districts. Nine are graded sdbools. The 
one at Ann Arbor employs twenty-eight teachers; Ypsilanti, 
nineteen; Dexter, six; Chelsea, four; Manchester,^seyen; the 
two in York township, six; and the one in Dexter township, 
two. Here, then, are seyenty-six teachers^in nine schools. 

Manchester has just completed a fine house at an expense of 
$21,000. The people of Saline are preparing to do likewise. 
The union and graded schools have already large and commo- 
dious buildings. In other parts of the county we have quite a 
number of houses that are an honor to their respective districts* 
Many are of the ordinary type. While they may be called re- 
spectable, tb^y are not what they should be. Others are not 
worthy the name of school-house. The great fault is in the 
seating — seats too high for children. Some are badly located, 
having no shade; standing at comers of highways so as to 
have the benefit of all the mud on two sides, in wet weather, 
and of dust when it is dry; seemingly so arranged as to make 
the location the most unlovely spot in the district. I have yet 
found none destitute of out-houses, paO, cup and broom. 

Adding the union and graded schools to the single districts, 
the county requires an educational force of 230 teachers to 
keep them all in working order. To them is committed, for 
the time being, the training of 12,326 children and youth. No 
lead or line can sound or measure its importance to them. 
How preposterous, then, and eyea cruel and wicked, to put 
into £he school room incompetent teachers. It must not be 
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done. The waste of money is not tp be compared with the 
loss of time to the rising generation. 

I have held the past season, two County Teachers' Institutes, 
both of which were as successful as could have been expected. 
I was aided by Prof. W. Payne, two days; by Prof. S. S. Bab- 
cock, ten days; and by Miss S. Pierce, of the union seminary, 
ten days; and by Prof. Goodison, of the State Normal School, 
and by others. I avail myself of this opportunity io express 
my high appreciation of their services, and to say that if all 
occupying such positions would thus labor, it would aid greatly 
in fitting teachers for their duties. 

I haye visited eighty-one districts in the eastern part of the 
county, and fifteen rooms of the graded schools. I deem it 
proper to say that the inspectors have failed to note many of 
the visits that have been made. I have held thirty-eight 
examinations at different times and places; six pf which were 
for individual cases. The balance numbered from i)wo to 
nineteen; 207 applicants have been examined — to these I have 
given forty-one first grade certificates, eighty-seven second, and 
fifty-five third grade, making 183 certificates of all grades 
given. 

I have heard a vast deal the [past twenty years, of progress^ 
and new methods of teaching, and accordingly have been 
greatly surprised to find such lamentable deficiency among so 
many of our teachers. When we had no maps, something like 
forty years ago, I asked a candidate to locate Ohina. '* I be- 
lieve it is to be found somewhere in Mexico," was the answer. 
I did not think this could be equaled at this day. But I have 
had within the past eight weeks, Venezuela bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean sea; also bounded on the south 
and west by Bio Janeiro, and again on the east by Morocco. 
Michigan bounded on the west by ** West-conson." The toxrid 
zone located between the Arctic and Antarctic oirdes, and 
twenty miles in width. Mount Hecla given as one of the three 
highest mountain peaks. The river Po among the ten largest 
rivers on the globe. 
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Others haye proved themfielves deficient in grammar; while 
they could repeat some of the newly-coined terms that have 
been introduced, they seemed to have no definite idea of the 
relation of one word to another, or of one part of a sentence 
to the other parts, or eyen how to analyze the simplest sentence. 

But the greatest deficiency has been in spelling. Equator 
has been spelled "Eaquter;" " indiggative " for indicative; 
" etermqloger," for etymology; "god," for good; "gon," for 
gone; "layed," for laid. Any number of similar erronf might 
be dted, having had as many as sixteen mis-spelled words on a 
single page of common paper, and all the numbers below in 
many other cases. While there may be no honor in spelling 
oorrectly, it is a discredit not to be able to do ii It has been 
said that the old men do not spell any better than the younger 
dass. It is a sufficient answer to say, that the old had not 
one-third the opportunity in time or means, that the young 
have had; besides being out of the habit of writing to any 
extent for some time. But why is it so? It is the legitimate 
result of the course pursued during a number of years past 
The good old spelling book gave place to a set of inferior 
books. Then the practice of* spelling a few words from the 
reading lesson was adopted, and all interest in spelling ceased. 
There is hence no system, no method in teaching this branch. 
The elementary spelling book was constructed on the principle 
of classification, and gave rules for spelling, which greatly 
aided both teacher and pupil, not only in spelling but also in 
prommdation. And there can be no- doubt that this book, ten 
million copies of which have been sold, has done more to pre- 
serve uniformity in this respect, than all other causes combined. 
But as this book may be regarded as out of date, old fogy, let 
us have DeWolfe's new speller, which is constructed on the 
same principle and contains more than the elementary. It is 
just what we need in all our schools. So sensible have the. ' 
faculty of Yale CoUege become of the wretched spelling of the 
times, that they now require an examination in spelling, as well 
as in some other primary branches. The time was when many 
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a duld from ten to twelre, could spell eyery woid in the de- 
mentazy speUing book. How is it now? Is it not a day of 
hobbies? We haye bad the grammar hobby, with a set of new 
lUogioal terms; the defining hobby; the object lesson hobby; 
the drawing and map-drawing hobby» and varioos others; and 

now we haye a new one coming into Togue, and it too, must 
have its run. I may add the pecoliarity of the leading hobby- 
riders is — ^they all have books to selL These things haye a 
relatiYe importance, but they should not be allowed to crowd 
ont weightier matters. I hare had before me the past season 
an illustration of the importance of the State Normal School, 
and also of the higher grade of union schook. Nearly all the 
applicants from these sdiools I have given first grade^ and a 
good share of those who have received second grade certifi- 
cates, have attended, more or less, some one of them. 

In my first report, Jan. 1837, 1 a£lrmed the principle that 
the property of the State should be holden for the education 
of every child in it Its good order and safety require it. Of 
this there can be no doubt There are in our 4sities and villages 
a dass of boys with no schooling except what they get in the 
streets, and this is fast training them either for the House of 
Correction or the State Prison. Is it not^ hence, the duty of 
the State, to provide in some form, for their education;? 

In regard to Qompensation, I ha^d to say that the supervi- 
SOTS of this county did all that they consistently could; allow- 
ing five dollars per day for 800 days, and fifty for stationery, 
and providing a room for an office, and it was done unanimoQSJy. 



WATNE COUNTY— L. B. Browk, Sup't. 

I herewith present a synopsis of my labor since the assem- 
bliug of the Convention at Jackson in May last I have visited 
60 schools, the majority of which were very well conducted so far 
as I could observe, and from what information I could obtain 
from the officers of the schools in their respective districts. 
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I haTe endeftTored to encourage both teaohers and pupils in 
their relations to each other, and feel now that the more e£Eiil- 
gent beams of the great educational luminary -will warm, re- 
fresh and strengthen the drooping spirits of the friends of 
education as it rises in its majesty, dispensing light and heat, 
cheering the masses on to the high position they were destined 
to fill by their Creator. 

Some of the schools the people may well be proud of— -but 
generally they are medium in teachers, pupils and attendance. 
Some, I am sorry to say, in my judgment, are worse than 
useless. 

The school-buildings, grounds and fixtures, all compare 
fayorably with the interest in the school— where there is in- 
terest the outside appearance and comfort of the place with its 
surroundings, all, all speak in language not to be misunderstood, 
and vioe versa. 

I haTC examined 136 teachers, who have generally acquitted 
themselyes Tcry creditably — however, there is room for 
improvement among all, or nearly so. 

I have granted 100 certificates, graded as follows, to wit: 12 
certiflcates of first grade; 61 certificates of second grade, and 
27 third grade, or discretionary. 

I have found it impossible to meet the strict requirements of 
the law and your instructions — but have endeavored to be as 
thorough as I could consistently vdth my ocmscience, the wants 
of the people, &a, with your instructions b^ore ma There is 
a want of thoroughness in* teaching, and a want of adaptation 
with many to teach, to impart instruction. This, I apprehend, 
is produced by the indifference of school officers in employing 
those who will teach the greatest length of time for the least 
money — without any regard or scarcely any, how or what they 
teach, or whether they teach at all — only so they spend their 
time with the children at the school-house. This is a ciying 
evil, and can be very much remedied by the frequent visits of 
district officers during the school term. 

There seems to be an increasing interest on the part of the 
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aotiye friends of eduoation, to see the present plan and cfystem 
of county saperintendents saooeed; they seem to see prospec- 
tively, the interests of education very much improved through 
this channel, and are quite sanguine of its ayailabiliiy, espe- 
cially in the rural districts. I hkre trayeled, in the discharge 
of my official duties, 1,000 miles, on horseback; have "written 
846 letters on official business, and 50 pages of notes, statistics, 
&a, connected 'with^hools. 

Within the townshiiNS I haye yisited, there are now in pro- 
gress of erection, two large, fine school buildings; one at Flat 
Bock, township of Brownstown, at a public cost of $8,000. 
One at Bellville, township of Van Buren, at a cost of about 
$6,000, both similar to the plan No. 5, of school laws of 1864, 
bunt substantial and after the improved method of construc- 
tion, ventilation, arrangement and finish. These are capable 
of seating about 300 pupils each, and will be complete on or 
before January, 1868. 

At the city of Wyandotte ^ere are ominous signs of good — 
they have had, and are still having, preliminary meetings to 
pave the way for a first dass union school at a cost of from 
$26,000 to $36,000. At their request I was present with them 
at one of these meetings on the 7th insi, and can say of my 
own knowledge, the people of Wyandotte have noble, generous 
hearts and open purses, and will no doubt ere long erect an 
educational monument for the youth of that young and 
thriving city second to none in the State. God speed them in 
their work and labor of love, "that the rising generation may 
rise up and call them blessed, and children unborn shall 
cherish their memory." 

There are several district school-houses being erected in the 
county, and others undergoing repairs. I had thought to find 
some fault, but will defer questions for discussion, suggestions, 
&a, to our convention, which I suppose will soon assemble. 
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educational funds. 

The educational fands of the State, permanently invested, so 

that the interest only can ever be used, appear from the books 

of the Auditor General and the Land OfiSce, on the 80th of 

November, 1867, to be $2,925,643 99. This is $145,351 26 

more than was reported the last previous year. The several 

funds stand as follows: 

Primary School Fund, 7 per cent., $2,149,350 15 

" " " 5 " " 151,824 15 

$2,301,174 80 

University Fund, 7 per cent , 557,838 00 

Normal School Fund, 6 per cent., 66,636 69 

Total, .$2,925,643 99 

Increase of Primary School Fund, $ 126,148 88 

" " University Fund, 18,562 38 

" " Normal School Fund, 640 00 

Total, $ 145,351 26 

The 7 per cent. Primary School Fund, is from the sale of 
Primary School Lands, granted by the General Government, 
upon the admission of the State into the Union. These lands 
are now nob far from half sold. They can be had for four dol- 
lars per acre; one-fourth of the purchase money down, the 
balance payable at the pleasure of the purchaser; the lands 
being forfeited to the State, on any failure to pay 7 per cent, 
interest, annually. All money paid upon the principal is made 
a permanent loan to the State. The Fund from Swamp Lands 
also remains in the hands of the State, and upon which 5 per 
cent is paid. 

All the interest from the State and from purchasers, is appor- 
tioned in May of each year, to the districts reporting three or 
more months legal school for the previous year, according to 
the number of residents between five and twenty years of age. 
The amount apportioned in Iby last, was $143,787 69, or 45 
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cents per child. Bat the population of the State is increasing 
faster than the fond; and while such is the case, the amonnt 
pier child must continue to diTniniflh. In 1850, it was 34 cents 
per child; in 1853, it was 36 cents; in 1856 and 1857, it was 63 
cents. It has since varied from 42 to 50 cents. Supposing it 
to amount now to 50 cents, it would require a section to be sold 
for every increase of three hundred and fifty-eight children, to 
keep the apportionment at that point To keep the amount 
jper capUOf up with the increase of children for two years past, 
would require the sale of the entire school section (or equal to 
that amount) in one hundred and eleven townships. This, 
however, is an extreme case; as we can hardly expect the chil- 
dren of school ages to average an increase of nearly twenty 
thousand per annum, as in the past two years. 

The University lands granted by the General Government, 
amounting to 48,000 acres, have all been sold, with the exception 
of a few hundred acres of little value. The Fund shows that 
the amount realized from them averages about ten dollars per 
acre. The price for the last twenty-^five years has been $12 per 
acre. These were selected lands, and generally. Of course, of 
good quality. The Primary School lands were the 16th section 
of each township, whether swamp^ lak^ or otherwise^ But a 
very large portion is equal to any selected land. It is difficult 
to perceive the policy of selling the whole at four dollara per 
acre, when the University lands all sold x'eadily at an average 
of ten/ "What would be thought of an individual who should 
advertise that he had a million acres of land in all parts of the 
State, the best for sale at four dollars per acre, and the poorest 
for no less? We have known Primary School lands to be 
purchased by speculator^, who had "posted" themselves in 
regard to localities, at four dollars per acre, for which within 
twelve months, they refused to take forty. " Land sharks," as 
they are sometimes called, are on the watch to get hold of 
the best of the School lands, just in advance of population, 
which they know will increase their value from two to ten fold. 
TbeBO watchers sometimes find School lands already thus en* 
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luuacedy while others are not aware that they are for sale. Not 
a small amount of School lands have been sold for four dollars 
per acre, when at the time, the standing timber alone was 
worth from twenty to fifty dollars. Bat fonr dollars was all the 
State asked, and the first discoverer took the prize. We once 
knew two men to race about a hundred miles by *' horse power*' 
to secure a tract. The victor had got his title just as the other 
arrived. Oould there have been competition, either would have 
given twenty dollars an acre. But the State asked only four 
dollars, and swift-legs won. 

Would not a due regard to the School Fund dictate that a 
new system for the sale of school lands should be adopted? 
We have shown above, that population must be expected to 
increase faster than the fund; and it is not improbable that 
eventually it may fall as low as thirty cents per annum for each 
child, — ^if the present system is continued. Previous to the 
fixing of a uniform price, the lands were first ofiEered at public 
auction; and at that early day they thus realized from six to 
ten dollars an acre. The only reason we can perceive for the 
low uniform price, was to simplify the business and crowd the 
lands into market. 

• I will not attempt to point out the best system to be adopted. 
In various ways the present system might be improved; it 
could not well be made worse. In each township the land 
might be withheld from isale until appraised by competent 
o£Scers; or it might be ofiered at public auction in the several 
townships or counties as fast as expedient in di£ferent localities, 
with a minimum price; or it might be held at a fixed price — 
say tea or twelve dollars per acre-in which case, when in any 
county the best lands are sold, the price can be diminished 
from time to time, as deemed expedient in that county. Fully 
believing that it is not even now too late to secure to the School 
Fund a million dollars more than it will ever have under the 
present system, the attention of the friends of the primary 
schools is called to the subject 

16 
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The followifig statement will show more particnlarly the 
amount and increase for the past year, of the several fands: 

FBIMABY SCHOOL TUKD. 

Amount realized from Primary School Lands, de- 
ducting forfeitures, $ 112,955 44 

For lands prcTiously sold, 2,036,894 71 

Total amount, Nov. 30, 1667, $2,149,350 15 

Of this, the State holds, 1,381,166 07 

In the hands of purchasers, 768,184 08 

Total fund drawing 7 per cent, $2,149,350 15 

The fund from Swamp Lands, on the 30th Nov., 
1867, drawing 5 per cent., 151,824 15 

Total School Fund, .$2,301,174 80 

Total income for the past year, $ 156,628 81 

The amount apportioned the past year, was 143,787 59 

tJKIVEBSITY FUND. 

Principal due from purchasers, .....$ 158,865 40 

In the hands of the State, 398,967 59 

Total drawing 7 per cent, , $ 557,832 99 

Income for the past year, $ 39,703 40 

KORMAXi SCHOOL FUND. 

Due from purchasers,. $ 22,934 74 

In the hands of the State,. 43,701 95 

Total, drawing 6 per cent, $ 66,636 69 

Income for the past year. $ 4,615 91 

Appropriation by the Legislature, 10,000 00 

Total, $ U,615 91 
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AQRICULTUBAL COLLIGE. 

ITnexpecied delays have occurred in bringing the Oollege 
lands into market, and the Institution has still no available en- 
dowment It is hoped that the lands can be offered for sale 
daring the coming year, so that the College will not much 
longer have to depend entirely upon appropriations for its 
support. 

The appropriation for 1867 and 1868, was $20,000 for each 
year. 

BEFOBH SCHOOL. 

The appropriations for the support of the Reform School for 
1867 and 1868, are as follows: 

For payment of arrearages, , $ 16,000 

For building improvements, 81,000 

For current expenses for two years, 70,000 

$117,000 



IXSTITUnOK FOB DEAF AND BZJKD. 

The appropriations for the support of this school for the 
unfortunate, for 1867 and 1868, are as follows: 

For payment of arrearages, ; $ 17,000 

For completing and furnishing west wing, &c., 50,000 

For current expenses for 1867 and 1868, 55,000 

STATISTIGS OF PBDIABT SCH00U3. 

The preparation and compilation of the school reports re- 
quires a large amount of labor, on the part both of school 
officers and this Department. Blanks are furnished to the 
school officers, and directors make their reports to the town 
clerk& These are compiled by the school inspectors, with such 
corrections as they can produce, and forwarded to this office, 
where they are reviewed, and compared with the directors' 
reports, (a copy of which is sent here,) district by district, and 
such further corrections made as may be. But numerous as 
the errors may be, and dry as mere figures are, the statistics 
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are all important^ for a Tariety of reasons; and it is beUeyed 
that in the aggregate result, they are in most of the items, not 
far from the truth. For instance, in the aggregate reports of 
4,744 directors, of primary school money received, thb total 
sum differs bat $870 34 from the amount apportionidd, viz: 
$143,787 59. Not all, however, come as near as this. The 
amount of money reported on hand at the dose of 1866 was 
$22,829 38 more than was reported on hand at the commence- 
ment of 1867. That amount would seem to have disappeared 
in an incredibly short space of time. 

Some errors doubtless occur from inability of school officers; 
but far more it is believed, from mere negligence. The grossest 
errors sometimes occur in the reports of large districts^ whose 
funds count by tho9sands, and whose officers are known to be 
<< business men." Some of the errors, or blunders, made by 
directors, are as follows: 

Many make no report of the library. 

One director, under the head "Number of school-houses 
constructed of brick," evidently inserts the number of brick 
used in the building. 

Districts with less than fifty children are reported as 
"graded." 

Several reports give the whole number attending school as 
under five or over twenty years of age. 

Multitudes appear to count twice all the pupils attending 
two terms; making the number attending school much more 
than all the children in the district; and not a few faQ to 
report any attendance at all. 

Books purchased are reported, but no library. 

School-houses are valued at much less than was expended 
upon them during the year. 

Teachers are reported as partly paid, and no indebtedness. 

Not more than half report the same amount on hand at the 
commencement of 1867 that was reported on hand at the dose 
of 1866. 
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The,*' amount on hand" is carried out as indebtedness, and 
indebtedness is frequently included in amount paid. 

The "average attendance" is so often incorrect, that we 
attach yery little importance to the result 

Money paid for district records is reported as paid for library 
books. 

Not more than half report anything under the head, '< value 
of teacher's board." 

Some &il to make any financial report, some faQ to separate 
the several funds, many fail to make their account balance, &c. 

Among the reliable figures, is the number of children in the 
district; these returns being made under oath. 

The next step brings us to the errors made by the Inspectors. 
Some of these we discover on the very face, some by compari- 
son with the directors' reports, and some from a knowledge 
furnished by data in this office. Some of these errors are: 

A failure to copy some of the figures from the directors' re- 
ports; copying figures into wrong columns; reporting fractional 
districts whose houses are in other townships; copying the 
amount " paid to teachers " under the head of " wages for the 
year," though expressly cautioned against it in a note under 
the heading; copying the name of the old director instead of 
" director for the ensuing year," and writing names it is impos- 
sible to decipher; reporting one teacher employed for two terms 
as two teachers; giving merely the length of school where the 
blank calls for the aggregate time taught by all the teachers em- 
ployed; reporting books in district libraries as township library; 
reporting all the schools as private, or select schools," &c. 

That some mistakes should occur in statistics, in the prepar- 
ation of which nearly twelve thousand school officers have a 
hand, is not surprising; but that they might be reduced sev- 
eniy-five per cent, is doubtless true; and numerous as they are, 
they are not half as many as they were a few years sinca 
These remarks are made not for the purpose of censure; but 
with the hope that school officers will be more impressed with 
the importance of more care in keeping their records, and in 
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the staiistioal table of the graded sohoob, on the next 
page, shows that almost one»third of the children of the State 
are in these districts; where the average is eigM and eighiy-five 
hundredths months. 

These comparisons lead to the belief that^ if the population 
of the districts is taken into the account, the average amount 
of school privileges is not less than seven to seven and a-half 
months for alL 

Only 1,472 district, and 183 township libraries are reported; 
having, in all, 140,439 volumes. This is a loss of 3,197, though 
8,853 new books were added, which latter were 1,081 less than 
in 1866. But perhaps the less there is said, the better, about 
libraries, till some adequate provision is made for their support 
But one county now has such mean& In Wayne county the 
receipts from fines keep the libraries in such a condition that 
public interest in them is kept alive. In that county there ar^ 
reported 3,918 volumes added to the libraries during the year. 
This was forty-six per cent of all the additions made in the 
State. The books in the libraries number 26,532; or nineteen 
per cent of all in the State. The amoimt paid for books du- 
ring, the year was $5,231 78, or about 60 per cent of the whole 
paid in the State. This shows, almost to a demonstration, why 
the school libraries are so generally going to ruin. When the dis- 
trict system was adopted, all reliable means of support was taken 
away, and district and township libraries alike, simply starved. 

The number of school-houses reported, built of stone, is 73; 
an increase of six; of brick, 375; an increase of 46; of wood, 
3,609; an increase of 183; of logs, 665; a decrease of 68. 
The valuation put upon the whole, is $3,361,567 00; an increase 
of $506,577 00. There are forty-four districts reporting build- 
ings worth over ten thousand dollars each, and of the above, 
the 179 graded districts report $1,829,250 00. 

The number of graded schools reported, is 179; an increase 
of 24. The following table of statistics of the graded schools 
may be examined with interest: 
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NewHodBon,. 

HtUbrd, 

Pontiac, 

GreenUmd, ... 

ODtonagon,... 
BodLland, .... 
Grand Haven, 

Holland. 

Spring Lake, . 
Lamontj ..... 

Berlin, 

Zeeland, 

Gheeaning, . . . 
East Saginaw, 
Saginaw City, . 
Soath Saginaw 
Lexington, . . . 

Sanilac, 

Port Sanilac,. . 

Worth, 

Byron, 

Comnna...... 
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Dewbuig, .... 

St. Gair, 

Port Huron,.. 
Fort Gratiot,. . 

Algonac, 
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Three Rivers,. 
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Lawion, 

BreedBvUle, .. 

Decatur, 

Lawrence, .... 
Paw Paw, .... 
South Haven, 
Ann Arbor,... 
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Saline^ 
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Chelsea, 

York, 
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Dearborn, .... 

Detroit, 
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1,848 72 
2,806 96 
3.162 72 
4,180 60 
6,486 67 

762 83 
2,160 01 
1,80700 
1,022 08 

528 00 

8,868 56 

68.771 86 

6.476 68 
4,498 20 

846 82 

888 72 

66411 

1,187 37 

3 894 06 

7,669 26 

337 44 

4,346 68 

1196/00 

1.645 08 

7,017 65 

1,448 05 

668 66 

f 089 84 

1,171 96 

1886 76 

5.443 82 
1858 80 

630 87 
809848 
1,482 68 

429 82 
8,689 62 

746 47 

4.477 44 
1,267 24 

24,662 87 

18,855 19 

4.276 86 

2,102 80 

1,740 76 

417 46 

17 671 62 

676 68 

185,615 02 

1,68123 

2,157 58 

2,615 60 

854 60 

2,126 82 



1,006,01449 
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43 
48 
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66 
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88 
28 
56 
84 
22 
82 
84 
88 
62 
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63 

4a 

42 
26 
80 
24 
67 
20 
41 
88 
66 
42 
66 

n 

88 

70 
15 
88 
44 
84 
64 
42 
68 
24 
68 
48 
60 
22 
61 
26 
21 
14 
42 
72 
82 
82 
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It shonid be remarked that the cost of tuition for each pupil 
per month in the last column, is estimated for the whole num- 
ber of children for the whole time. If but half of the children 
went to school, and that half but half the time, the amount per 
scholar for the time he was in school would be four times that 
shown in the table. 

The foregoing table shows some facts of interest In 179 
districts are included almost one-third of the children of the 
State. In these schools 68 per cent are reported attending 
school — ^inthe State at large, the proportion is 72 per cent. 
These few districts own over half of the school-house pi^operty, 
and expended $1,005,014 49; (including the amount on hand,) 
which lacks less than five hundred dollars of being half the total 
expenditures in the State. The amount paid teachers was 39 
per cent of the whole. While the other schools averaged about 
six months, at an expense for teachers, of $2 71 per child, 
these districts had eight and eighty-five hundredths months, at 
only $3 63 per child, although the wages paid teachers was at 
least double. In these schools the tuition was 41 cents per 
month for each child in the districts, while in the State at large 
it was 44 cents. This illustrates the economy of large schools, 
and the bad policy of cutting the townships into small districts, 
any farther than is absolutely necessary. 

The county superintendents entered upon their duties on 
the first of May, and, of course had^only the summer schools 
to visit during the year. Some of them deemed it best to 
reserve most of the time allowed them by the supervisors^ for 
the coming winter schools; and made few visits. There are, 
however, 2,484 visits reported. This is a little more than half 
the districts in the Stata Probably nearly every school will be 
visited the coming winter. 

No report has ever before been made of the number of visits 
to the schools by the directors. In the blanks for the directors' 
reports for 1867, a column was left for that purpose; and 7|432 
visits are recorded. This gives equal to one visit to all the 
schools, and two visits to six-tenths; or not far from one 
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-visit for each school term. The director is ^emphatically 
the guardian and executive of the district In a great portion 
of the districts they have considerable labor, and often actual 
expense, in securing teachers, for which they get no pay in 
money. Great credit is due them for their general faithfulness; 
but I cannot fail to remind them that a slight addition to their 
work, by a more constant oversight of the schools, (and by 
more carefully keeping their records,) would greatly increase 
the efficiency of all their labor of love. 

The number of male teachers employed was 2,007; ianin* 
crease of 320; and the number of females, 7,377; a decrease of 
118. The number of months taught by females, however, 
was 29,729; an increase of 487 months; showing an increased 
length of their terms. The number of months taught by 
males was 7,681; an increase of 1,362. The actual amount of 
teaching in the primary schools in the State, is thus shown to 
be equal to a single teacher 37,410 months, or 3,117| years. 
This may aid us to some proper conception of the real magni- 
tude of the work in which we are engaged. 

The wages ol male teachers amounted to $338,208 84; and 
of females, $579,052 67; the former, an increase of $64,426 65, 
and the latter of $40,876 89. Total wages, $917,261 51. To- 
tal increase, $105,303 54. The average per month was, 
to males, $44 03; an increase of fifty cents per month. To 
females, the average wages was $19 48 per month; an increase 
of $1 04; or over five and a-half per cent 

The cash wages of the teachers was, as stated above, 
$917,261 51; but in estimating the cost of education, the 
board of a large portion should be taken into the account 
For some years directors have been requested to report the 
estimated value of the board of teachers boarding around the 
district, as a part of their wagesf but so large a portion — a 
majority even, — ^have failed to report, that the statistics ob- 
tained are valueless. Only a little over a hundred thousand 
dollars is reported. One director says — ''the farmers raise 
most of their provisions, and don't put any value , upon teach- 
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ers* board." Well^ there may be some teaohers whom we 
ahoold be happy to "board for their company;" bat while the 
farmer can get fourteen dollars per barrel for his wheat, made 
into flour, sixty to eighty dollars for the cow that famishes his 
butter, or two to four shillings per pound for the butter, &a, 
it costs him something when he boards a teacher. If we 
assume that four-fifths of the teachers "board around" — or 
that one-fifth of the months' teaching was by teachers board- 
ing themselyes^and estimate the board of the former at ten 
dollars per month, (certainly an estimate low enough for the 
poorest fare,) the aggregate will be $299,280. We cannot see 
why this is not a legitimate item of expense to be included in 
the account; making the cost of teaching, per year, $1,216,- 
641 61; or an ayerage of $32 62 per monfii for all the teachers 
employed. 

FnCANCES. 

The funds reported on hand at the commencement of the 
year, amounted to $192,602 02. Less than half of the districts 
report the same amount on hand at the commencement of the 
year, that was reported on hand at the close of the preyious 
year. The aggregate shows a loss of about twelve per cent, 
while the treasuries were passing over that " point of time." 

The receipts reported from the two-mill tax amounted to 
$287,967 63; a loss of $852 43. 

The receipts from Primary School Fund, are reported at 
$142,913 25. This is $874 34 less than was apportioned from 
this office. 

The aggregate of tate-bills was $107,170 91. This is proba- 
bly very nearly correct It is $4,019 84 more than in the pre- 
ceding year; but the increase is very much less proportionately, 
than the increase of wages. Comparatively therefore, it is a 
decrease. The number of districts having rate-bills, was 
2,480; or 108 more than half. StiQ it was twenty-three less 
than the previous year. May it grow small by rapid degrees 
and beautifully less, until its proportions are perfected in 
annihilation. 
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The tuition from non-resident scholArs was |21|567 22; a 
diminution of $1,170 80. 

The amount raised by district taxes for teachers wages, was 
$332,842 13, or about 99 cents per scholar; an increase of 
$98,072 92. 

The aggregate of other district taxes is reported at 
$541,462 06; an increase of $142,142 96. 

A column was prepared in the blanks for a report of the 
amount received from the tax on ^ogs. A large number of 
directors report that this was not kept separate from other 
funds, and what they reoeiyed is reported under some other 
head. The receipts were reported, however, in 2,199 distriets 
— ^not quite half— amounting to $25,812 92. But two disiricts 
reported the tax in Wayne county; and in eighteen smaller 
counties there were none. Allowing that two-thirds of tha tax 
was reported, which we think may not be far from the truth, 
it shows 38,719 dogs taxed in the State — a little more tiiaa one 
dog to ten ehildren I 

The " catch-all ** column of '* Raised from all either soorees^" 
almost doubles ainoe last year. This is made up of mosieys 
received from loans, from fines, and from ineidental causes; 
with perhaps a fourth or tiiird part which riiould have been 
included under some other head; loid amounts to $331^082 66. 

The foregoing items are designed to include all the resources 
of the districts. In getting the grand total, the totals of each 
district are added, and amount to $2,011,236 01. This is an 
increase of $423,797 01. It would be hard to believe that the 
people of the State of Michigan are losing their interest in 
education, while they are increasing their means for Primary 
schools twenty-(me per cent in a single year; and the whole 
increase by voluntarily increased self taxation; for the public 
moneys were reported at about seven thousand dollars less than 
the previous year — ^though beiog probably about the same in 

The amount paid to male teachers was $336,054 98; an in- 
oreaae of $68,514 98; and to females, $572,234 52; an increase 
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of $18,017 67. Total paid, $908.289 .60; total inoreaiieh 
$116,532 65. Of Oua increase, $98,028 76 was made up by in- 
oraased district taxes for that object alone. The amonnt paid 
to teachers is reported $8,972 01 less than the fall amount of 
their wages; which deficiency is snppoeed to appear in tlie 



The amount paid for bailding parposea is another gratifying 
evidence, alike of onr fimtTimiLl ability and onr interest in edu- 
cation. It was no less than $672,234 62; and this maybe 
relied upon aa nearly aoonrat«. A. reference to the last oolnmn 
(d the table next following, will show the increaae to be 
$206,816 69; and the bare increase, more Uian tiie whole 
funonnt for man; years (and we think erer) paid in one year 
until the last twa 

The amonnt paid for all other pttrposes was $287,701 66; an 
increase of $68,206 62. 

' The amonnt of fonds on hand at the dose of the year, was 
$303,166 00; an increase of $87,724 65. Bebfa are reported 
in 1,428 distriotfl, amonnting in the aggr^ate, to $439,476 38; 
an increase of $203,690 12. The principal part of the debt is 
'for moneys loaned for building purposes. , 

The ftdlowing tabular statement shows the pn^^ess made in 
■ome of the more important details of Primary School affidis: 
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The following is the amount of primaiy school money 
apportioned in May last, and the number of children in 
districts reporting three or more months school in 1866, in the 
several counties: 



COUMTIES. 



Children. 



Amoant. 



Allegao, 
Alpena, . 
Antrim, 
Barry,... 
Bay, 



Jm 



Berrien, 

Branch, 

Calboon 

Cass, 

Gbeboygan, .... 

Ckippewa, 

Clinton 

Eaton, 

Emmet* 

Genesee, 

Grand Traverse, 

Gratiot, 

Hillsdale, 

Honghton, 

Huron, 

Ingbam 

Ionia, 

loso), 

Isaoella, 

Jackson, 

Kalamasoo, .... 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw, 

Lenawee, 

LlTingston, .... 

llaclElnac, 

Macomb, 

Manistee, 

Manltoa, 

Marqaette, 

Mason, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, .... 

Midland, 

Monroe, 

Montcalm, 

Maskegon, 

Newaygo, 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon, .... 
Ottawa, 



8,0^1 

269 

177 

€,519 

2,377 

10,738 

8,229 

10,724 

6,769 

221 

424 

6,764 

7,256 

77 

9,091 

984 

3,168 

10,563 

2,510 

1,495 

7,180 

8,008 

132 

690 

9,704 

9,770 

13,702 

1,460 

6,275 

615 

13,577 

6,298 

624 

8,865 

568 

279 

1,603 

268 

673 

177 

474 

9,096 

2,674 

2,356 

1,441 

12,943 

922 

1,593 

6,763 



$3,622 9ft 

121 05 

79 65 

2,933 55 

1,069 65 

4.832 10 

3,703 05 

4.840 98 

3,077 25 

99 45 

190 80 

3,064 02 

3,265 20 

34 65 

4,090 95 

442 80 

1,425 60 

4,753 35 

1,129 5e 

672 75 

3,231 00 

3,603 60 

59 40 

310 50 

4.366 80 

4,396 50 

6,165 90 

737 96 

2,837 43 

284 57 

6,109 65 

2,834 10 

280 80 

3,989 25 

255 60 

173 85* 

721 85 

120 60 

302 85 

79 65 

213 30 

4,093 20 

1,203 30 

1,060 20 

648 45 

5,824 35 

414 90 

716 85 

3,043 35 
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OOUNTIES. 



ChUdren. 



Amoant. 



Sagloaw,... 
Saoilac, ... 
Shiawassee, 
St. Clair, . . . 
St. Joseph, 
Tascola, . . . 
YaD Baren, 
Washtenaw, 
Wajne, 



total,. 



8,479 

4.176 

6.740 

11.806 

8,429 

8.220 

7.946 

12.112 

31,937 




$3,816 66 
1.878 76 
2.683 00 
6.839 84 
3,793 06 
1,449 00 
3,697 79 
6,460 40 

14.371 66 



$143,787 69 



The following is a condensed statement of the BtatistiGB: 



ITo. of Counties^ 

** Townships, 

*' DistrietSy 

** new districts organized,. . . *. 

*^ meetings of Inspectors, • . . • 

«« " « " in 1866, 

«' childfeii, 

«' attending school, 

^< " " under fiye or over twenty 

years of age, 

Ko. of private schools, 

*' pupils in same, 

Aterage months attendance of pupils, (unreliable) 

<( length of schools — ^months, 

No. of districts having rate-bill, 

« " in debt, 

** township libraries, 

" district libraries, 

«< volumes in all, 

*' " added during the year, 

*' stona school-houses, 

" brick « « .1.. 

** wood « " 

log 



<f 



CI 



(« 



58 
774 

4,7M 
182 

2,6S1 

MM 
888,2m 
243,161 

• 

6,432 
287 

10,708 
3.8 
6.2 

2,480 

1,423 
181 

1,472 
140,469 

8,363 

73 

376 

8,609 
666 
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No. of graded school districts, 179 

'* children in same, 100,701 

Average length of said schools — ^months, 8 . 85 

No. of visits by County Sapts. — ^sammer term, . « . . 2,484 

" " Directors — ^in the year, 7,432 

<< male teachers, 2,007 

" female teachers, 7,377 

<< months taught by male teachers, 7,681 

" " " << female teachers, 29,729 

Average wages per month— -males, $ 44 03 

«' « " " females, 19 48 

Amonnt paid for librazy books, 12,158 90 

Beceipts from fines, : 10,979 21 

Amonnt voted at town mieetings for libraries, 2,211 27 

«« paid Inspectors, 6,463 41 

inl866, 10,205 18 

Value of school-houses in the State, 8,361,567 00 

'< " " *' 179 graded sch'l districts, 1,829^250 00 

Wages of male teacheref, $338,208 84 

" female teachers, 679,052 67 

i^ 917,261 51 



RBCKinS TOR 1867. 

On hand at commencement of year, $ 192,602 02 

Two-milltax, 287,967 63 

Primary SchoolFund, 142,913 25 

Bate-bills, 107,170 91 

Tuition of non-resident scholars, 21,557 22 

IMstriet taxes to pay teachers, 332,842 13 

Otberdistrict taxes, 541,462 06 

Taxondogs, 25,812 92 

From all other sources, 831,082 65 

Total, $2,011,236 01 
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EZPENDITUBES FOB 1867. 

Paid male teachers, $336,054 98 

" female teaohers, 572,234 62 

908,289 50 

Paid for building purposes, 545,437 30 

Paid for all other purposes, 287.701 66 

Amount on hand at dose of year, 303,156 00 , 

$2,011,025 83 
"Expenae of board as above estimated, 299,280 00 

Total, '. ; .$2,310,305 83 

From this, however, should be deducted the amount of 
funds on hand; and we have as the actud expenditures by the 
districts — not including the expense of inspectors, or county 
superintendents, or sums paid for township libraries — a little 
over two million dollars; or a trifle less than six dollars for 
each child of school age; or, if the board of teachers, which 
farmers ** don't make any account of," (?) is not included, about 
five dollars. It might also be said that nearly a hundred iuid 
fifty thousand dollars of primary school money should be de- 
ducted from the " expense," since that is a fund and not a tax; 
also, over half a million paid for buildings, since that is a per- 
manent investment; and at most, only the interest should be 
reckoned. But taking the subject in its worst aspect in regard 
to oost^ one thing is plain: no other system has ever yet been 
devised, and we do not believe can be, by which education 
can be brought within the means of the masses at so small 
expense. 

True, the cost of primary school education in the aggregate, 
is great. An equal expense for each child iu all the States, 
will amount to over eighty millions per annum. Yet, several 
viceg might be named, each of which costs the nation more 
than this. And if vice costs so much, shall we expect, while 
** vice is in the majority" in the world,' that virtue and knowl- 
edge can be had without price? During the rebellion, the 
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entire nation spent probably eight thousand millions of dol- 
lars. This would support the schools, at the highest aboye 
estimate, one hundred years. Yet we did not think of sufEer- 
ing a dismemberment of the nation because of the expense in 
money, or the untold greater expense of life. And we may no 
more yield to the demon of Ignorance than to the spirit of 
Eebellion. We fought the rebellion to sustain a free Republic. 
Vain, vain were our success, if we do not see to it, that the 
people are educated I For proof of this, we have only to look 
at almost every other nation that has attempted to be a Re- 
public, since earth's history began. And in almost every case, 
their failure is plainly to be seen in their ignorance, mental and 
moral Where is poor Mexico to-day? When the deluded 
tool of the " nephew of his uncle " fell, men said, " Mexico now *' 
will have rest; and a united people, taught wisdom by their past 
sad experience, will forthwith organize a stable government." 
The writer of these lines shared no such fond anticipations. 
Like causes produce like effects. The same causes that have 
ever heretofore kept Mexico in a state of revolution and anar- 
chy still exist; and she is now hardly more fit for a Bepublican 
government than is Spain or Turkey. Until education and 
virtue, as controlling influences, take the J^lace of ignorance 
and superstition, it will make little difference whether 4he 
people of Mexico contend with demagogues from abroad or at 
home. Let us abandon the cause of education — ^universal 
education — and in one or two generations, the few will be edu- 
cated, the masses ignorant; and then, the greater our numbers^ 
and the vaster our material resources, the more terrible will be 
the conflicts between the dupes of demagogues, rival factions, 
and aspirants for power. 

Education then, who can doubt^ is worth all it costs; and we 
may as well — aye better— begrudge the food for our children's 
bodies than for their minds. Let us, therefore, as parentcf, as 
patriots, as christians— and even upon selfish considerations, if 
higher motives are not sufficient — see to it that nothing within 
the compass of our powers, shall be left undone to carry for- 
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ward an enterprise so necessary, so hopeful; remembering that 
the miUeniom has not yet come, and the war must last whila 
our race are bom to a heritage of infant weakness and 
ignorance. 

TEAOHEBS' mSTlTUTJCS. 

The following is the list of the spring and autumn series of 
Institutes held during the past year: 
At Eaton Bapids, commencing March 26th. 



At Monroe, 


It 


April 1st 


At St Johns, 


<• 


« 8th. 


At Schoolcraft, • 


f( 


August 19th. 


At Mason, 


« 


" 26th. 


At Pontiao, 


<i 


September 2d. 


At Howell, 


tt 


2d. 


At Oreenville, 


a 


9th. 


At Ionia, 


tt 


16th. 


At Grand Bapids, 


tt 


30th. 


At Lapeer, 


tt 


October 14th. 



Both the spring and autumn series of Institutes were of 
unusual interest A large number of earnest teachers were in 

attendance, who gave the closest attention to the various exer- 

t 
dses, and by their general deportment showed that they were 

anxious to perfect themselves in the various branches they 

might be required to teach, and also to become familiar with 

the science and art of teaching. 

The remark was frequently made by those lecturers who 
have been long in the field, that they never attended a more 
successful series of Institutes than those of the last year. 

The county Superintendents have already commenced to 
hold county institutes. These have proved very successful 
The three or four held in Washtenaw county under the super- 
vision of the county Superinten'dent, assisted by a corps of 
experienced teachers, were highly appreciated. Those held 
in Jackson, St Joseph, Allegan, and other counties, gave equal 
satisfaction. 
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la thoee oonntieB in which it was difficult to obtain assistance, 
meetings were held from one to three days, the time being oc- 
capied by the Saperintendent in the discossion of topics of 
special interest to the teachers, and in examinations. 

Daring the coming year the Superintendents propose to hold 
one or more Institutes in each of their respective counties. 

The influence for good upon the teachers, of these gather- 
ings, cannot be over-estimated. New purposes and new re- 
solves are excited in reference to their work, and the instruc- 
tion ihey receive enables them to successfully accomplish what 
ihey thus resolve to do. 

It is extremely gratifying to see the interest and oftentimes 
we may well say the enthusiasm, which is manifested by the 
teachers thus assembled. It gives most flattering promise in 
regard to the future of the public schools of the State. 

THE STATB UNIVKEQSITT. 

The University has enjoyed its usual prosperity during the 
past year. The number of its students has been increased, and 
its funds have been enlarged. 

By an act of the last Legislature, a tax of one-twentieth of a 
mill was imposed upon the taxable property of the State for 
{he benefit of the University, which amounts the present year, to 
$15,398 30. This amount, however, cannot be claimed by the 
University, except upon conditions such as the Regents have 
not as yet felt at liberty to comply with. 

It will be seen by the report of the Treasurer, that the esti- 
mated expenses for the coming year are in excess of the income 
by several thousand dollars, unless the amount raised by the 
one-twentieth of a mill tax, can be made available. The Uni- 
versity should not be allowed to su£fer from a lack of means. 
It certainly will be no credit to the State to permit it to become 
crippled in any of its departments for such a cause. Every 
facility should be famished those who have the care and rcr 
sponsibility of its management Such salaries should be paid 
as wiU retain the ablest men in the faculty. Already are calls 
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oomiog from other States irith proffers of salaries so much 
greater than are now reoeiyed, that the qnestion of resignation 
is seriously entertained by some. Indeed, two members of the 
board of instruction hare already left 

The labor of a Professor is '' worth what it will fetch/' as well 
as that of other men, and this dass of men do not often com- 
mit the folly of not accepting an increase of salary when it is 
offered. And why should they? After spending years in pre- 
paration, at a large expense, they surely ought to receive a com- 
pensation equal to that paid a competent I^ok-keeper or sales- 
man, in the large mercantile houses. 

If the same policy is pursued in the future as has been in 
the past, no one should be at all surprised at frequent changes, 
not only in the faculty of the University, but in the schools gen- 
erally throughout the State. * 

BVJOiLST 07 FACULTY AND STUDXZITB. 

Number of Instructors, 81 

SCIENCE, UTEBATUBE, AND THE ABTB. 

Seniors, 87 

Junion^. : 46 

Sophomores, ^ 72 

Freshmen, 99 

In mining and engineering, 5 

In selected studiecf, 41 

In Higher Chemistry, 85 

Total, 886 

Medicine and Surgery, 626 

LAW. 

Seniors^ 163 

Juniors^ • 242 

896 

Totalin all departments,. .' 1,266 
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ORADIATBS IN 1807. 

Mining Engineering, 2 

OiTil Engineering,. - • 6 

Bachelor of Science, 10 

Bikchelor of Arts, 27 

Master of Science, .' 6 

Master of Arts, 6 

Doctor of Medicine, 82 

Bachelor of Law, 146 

LL. D., Honorary, - 1 

' Total, 286 

SUMliABT OF TBBASUBEb's BEPOBT. 

Total of receipts, $66,909 14 

" expenses, 58,847 99 

Balance in the treasory, I 8,061 16 

Estimated expenses for the coming year, $70,488 48. 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 

The affjftirs of this College have been nsoally prosperoos 
dnring the past year, notwithstanding the serere loss it suffered 
in the resignation of its President, Hon. J. M. Gregory; a 
loss felt not only by the College, but also by the State, as his 
resignation of his position here was inade in order that he 
might accept the Presidency of the Industrial College of Illi- 
nois. The State has thus lost an able and earnest Educator, 
as well as Kalamazoo College a President of extended 
reputation and influence. 

The report of the acting President represents the College to 
have receiyed an increase to its permanent funds during the 
year, with a prospect of a much larger addition to its endow- 
ment at no distant date. The number of students is also 
shown to be quite equal to the number reported last year. 
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SUMKABT 01^ tlLCXTLTt AM 8TUDSKT8. 

Nnmber of Instmotors, 11 

inTMBBB OF STUDENTS. 

oomors, o 

Juniors, 10 

Sophomores, « 14 

grftshmen, 81 

61 

PBXPABJLT0B7 DKPABTHSNT. 

Seniors, 80 

Juniors, 67 

-^ 87 

Total males, 148 

VXHAIiB DEPABTMBNT. 

Seniors, 6 

Juniors, « , 4 

Sophomores, 9 

Freshmen, 18 

36 

PBEPABATOBT DEPABTHBKT. 

Seniors, 26 

Juniors, 8 

84 

Total females, 70 

Whole number^ 218 



OLIVET COLLEaB. 

li will be seen, by reference to the report /bf the President^ 
that the ** material ** strength of the C3ollege is steadily increas- 
ing. The number of its students increases as the means of 
accommodation are enlarged. The endowment fund continues 
to be augmented by additional donations. The officers of the 
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College, as well as all its frieiids, bay6 been ecfpecially gratified 
by ihe mimifioent gift of $25,000, by a beneyolent gentleman 
of New York Gity.'i' The following is the sommary of teachers 
and students for the past year: 

FACULTY* 

No. of Instmctors, 12 

Assistant teachers, ...*•••... 7 

STUDENTS. 

College Department, 19 

Scientific Department, 22 

Preparatory Department^ (daasical course,) 6i 

*' *' (English course,) 185 

Ladies' Course, 23 

Electiye Studies, : 6 

Preparatory Course,.. 91 

Total, • 8S9 



HILLSDAIiE COLLEGE. 

The very brief report from the President furnishes the fol- 
lowing, respecting the condition of the College: 

FA0ULT7. 

No. of Instructors, 14 

STUDENTS. '"> 

Seniors, 14 

cTuniors, * 16 

Sc^homores, «••••.. 28 

Freshmen, •.•,•••.•• 44 

Classical Preparatory,. • ^ 

Ikiglish Preparatory, 186 

Total gentlemen, 817 

*SInoe this Report wont topreflB, a dooatton of $25,000 lua beea made Jaj a ganttsnuPDilB 
MontCAlm ooontjr, in thia itaftii 
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LASOB* OOUBBB. 

Seniors, 9 

SUDIOTB, 6 

Second Tear, 14 

Krst Tear, 81 

Preparatory,.. ... • 94 

Total ladiea,. 154 

Whole number, 471 
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HOPE OOLLEGK 

The report of the President of Hope Ciollege, at Holland, 
Ottawa ooonty, shows that this Institation is making healthy 
progress. It has four departments: Theological, Oollegiate, 
Preparatory and Publishing; and in all, eighty-nine stadents; 
among whom are young men from six different Sates. Hope 
OollQge will haye the best wishes of all good men. 



AGRICULTURAL OOLLEaE. 

The report of the President represents the condition of this 
OoUegid as in a high degree prosperous. The nnmber of 
stadents in attendance is limited because of the want of 
accommodation. 

Of those who. malce application . for admission, a much 
greater nnmber arazefused for want of room, than are admitted. 

Only abqat one hundred can be. accommodated, bat several 
hundred applications for admission are annually made. It is 
very much to be regretted that additional accommodations 
cannot at once be furnished, so that the number of students 
may be largely increased. Triple the number now in attend- 
ance could be taught, and with but little additional expense. 
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A plan for a new College edifice has been prepared, whioh 
willy when completed, famish rooms for about one hundred 
more students. 

Eveiy year the faculty of the College are modifying the course 
of study so as to make it more and more distinctiye. The pre- 
paratory dass, which has been thus &r a necessity, will soon be 
abandoned, as there are applications enough from those who 
are prepared to enter at once upon the college course, to fill 
eyexy available room. We can but feel gratified with the suc- 
cess ,of thie College thus far. No one f amillifur with the wor^ it 
is doing can for a moment doubt its value to the agricultiqral 
interests of the State. 

The number of Instructors, 7 

The number of Students— Seniors, 5 

Juniors,.;.. .:.. 10 

Sophomores,. 18 

Freshmen,.: .*. . . 1 . . 33 

Select Course,. . . . . . . .' 7 

Preparatory Class,. 24 

Total, 104 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Several changes have oceuned in the Board of Zhstmotibn 
during the year. Prol K L. Bipley has resigned the chair of 
Mathematics to take the Prindpalship of the Normal School of 
MisBOurL Mrs. E. L. Bipley also resigned the position of F)re- 
ceptress to take the like position in the school in MissoorL 
Their places have both been filled; Prof. C. F. R Bellows taking 
the chair of Mathematics, and Miss Buth Hoppin receiving the' 
appointment of Preceptress. 

The chairs of Languages and Natorpl Science are still vacant 
instmction being given in these departments by temporary 
teaohers. 



ISO 

Notwifhsfaaiidiag ihese ehange^ alfhoiigli ealonUied to dimin- 
iak the interert in the aohool for the time being, its proqwnij 
18 now greater than at any preyions time since the Trar. 

Tbe foDowing is a summary of Che present FacoU^ and 
Students: 

KCOlCAIi DI?ABT1CENT. 

Na of InstrnotorSi 10 

Na of Pupils, Winter Term, 1866-7, 192 

«« » Summer Term, 1867, . • 1^ 

" « Pall Term, 1867, 240 

M w Graduates, 12 

XXPEBHiSNTAL nXPABTBUKNT* 

Ko. of Students from the Normal Department acting as 

Teachers in the Experimental Department, 69 

Na of Pupils, Winter Term, 1866-7, 72 

" " Summer Term, 1867, 84 

« w Pall Term, 1867, 106 



UNIOH SCHOOLS. 

Too much can hardly be said in praise of the union schools 
of the State. Both the amount of the educational work done 
in them, and the admirable manner in which it is done, testify 
to their value. 

A thing to be especially noticed is the simplicity of their or- 
ganization; requiring but little machinery to manage them. 
The qfstem of reports, showing tiie attendance, tbe deportment 
and the standing of each pi^il, and all those particulaxs im- 
portant to be known, is reduced to a form so simple, thak it re- 
quires comparatiTely Uttlia time to keep the record, and so oare- 
foUy are the blank forms prepared, that there is yery Uttle 
liability to make mistakes. Becords thus kept furnish statistics 
so aoeorate that they oomnumd uniirersal confidence. 

In many sehoois, tbe qrstems of records have been so eoa^ 
plicated, that it was a severe task to keep them, and constant 



oace was reqcdi^ed to inretwi loistakes, 8o Mriona as to render 
the report yaluelefls. 

I cannot refrain bom mentioniiig as examples of the admi* 
rable system of general sohool records found in the State, the 
system of reports adopted by the sohool board of Detroiti and 
used in the sdiook of that dtj. It may well be called a model 
irystem. The same may be said of the system of statistics k^ 
in the schools at Grand Bapids. I would by no means single 
these oat as preeminently snperior to others, but as examples 
of most admirable systems of securing trustworthy school 
statistics. There are many other schools in Uie State whose 
entire management is worthy of mention. 

Special attention should be caDed to one kind of work now 
dtme by the union schools; that is, the training of teachers for 
the primary sdiools. Hundreds of teadiers are annually 
reoeiTing all the training they ever get, in these schools. This 
training in many instances is of the very best kind, and is of 
immense value both to them as teachers and to their pupik 
The great difBloulty is, the time given to this special work is 
from necessity too short Classes are formed for teachers both 
in spring and autumn, and from four to six weeks are devoted 
to a speciiEd course of instruction. Many of those engaged in 
teaching find time to attend but a single term. But little can 
be done in so limited a period, in comparison with what is 
needed. Yet instruction is giyen in the branches to be taught^ 
and hints as to the organization of schools and their manage- 
ment, which enables these teachers to do oomparatiTely good 
work in the schools which would otherwise have been very 
miserable. 

Nearly ten thousand teachers are now employed in the schools 
of the State; an army of themselves, of no moderate dimen- 
sions, niese are, however, but the officers of the "(}rand 
Ani%'" of three hundred and thirty-eight thousand children 
and youth now enumerated in our echoed list, as requiring 
school privileges. It is a question of serious moment how this 
host oi teachers are to be trained for their wcHrk. 
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iithotigh ve haye no definite sMastics to detennine the 
number of new teachers added to the list every year, we 
may safely write it thonsanda Whence do they come? The 
Uniyersity, the Colleges, and the Normal School, famish but a 
fraction of them. The Union Schools, in the aggregate, give 
their hnndred& The remainder are but. graduates of the Pri- 
mary Schools, and it is to be feared that many of these are 
from the shorter course. 

In many of the States the attempt is made to supply, in part, 
the teachers needed, by establishing Normal Schools. The de- 
mand in this State could not easily be supplied in this way. 
There is, however, a method that looks entirely practicable^ and 
one that would involve but little expense comparatively, that 
would give ample opportunity for teachers to prepare them- 
selves thoroughly for their work. That plan would be to form 
a Normal Department in every Union School that is under the 
supervision of competent and permanent instructor. The 
course of instruction in this department should be suffidcoatly 
extended to meet the demand of any of our Primary Schools, 
together with so much of the study of the theory and practice 
of teaching as would enable them to conduct a Primary School 
intelligently and successfully. This would be almost equivalent 
to creating a hundred Normal Schools at once. For the work 
which a score of Normal Schools would do if organissed, would 
not differ widely from what would be done in the Union Schools. 
With this arrangement the Normal School could at once so 
arrange its course of study, as to attempt nothing but profes- 
sional work. This is the legitimate sphere of this school This 
is the kind of work which it was intended to do. But as things 
now are, it is compeUed to do a large preparatory work. The 
Normal School should be purely a training school. Its course 
should be confined to two years. No students should be admit- 
ted to the course except they be found folly prepared to d#BO, 
after « most thorough examination. It is believed that if this 
plan could be adopted, it would be but a few years before we 
should be graduating Aot less than two hundred thoroughly- 
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trained feaohers annaally from the Normal School Q?here 
seems to be no other practicable way of supplying the con- 
stantly increasing demand for primary teachers. This is i^ot 
only an increasing, bnt an imperatiye demand, if oar schools 
shall prove at all successfoL 

With an arrangement by which thoroughly competent teach- 
ers conld be placed oyer the schools of the State, what might 
we not expect from them. It is difficult to restrain the imag- 
ination in sketching the future. With the rate of increase for 
the last two years, as shown by the reports sent to this depart- 
ment, there will be within the next five years, not much less 
than five hundred thousand that ought to be found in the pub- 
lic schools. If these schools can be under the direction of 
thoroughly trained teachers, what a multitude of educated men 
and women would be constantly coming upon the stage of 
action, assuminjg; the duties and responsibilities of citizens, ren- 
dering the State rich not merely in material wealth, but in in- 
telligence and Christian virtue. The prosperity of such a State 
is real, and the condition of its citizeiis most enviable. 

BOHOOIrHOUSES. 

The erection of large and beautiful school buildings has 
become well nigh a passion with the people, one would think, 
from the earnestness with which so many of the towns Qnter 
upon the worL A larger number of school buildings worth 
from $16,000 to $30,000 have been erected during the past 
year than in any one year before. Several edifices are now in 
process of completion which will cost from $50,000 to $75,000. 
Notwithstanding the immense outlay in erecting the various 
structures devoted to school purposes, the demand for accom- 
modations is by no means met. In the city of Detroit only 28 
per cent of the children attend the public schools. More than 
one thousand were sent home who went to the various schools 
at akeif opening last autumn, there being no place for them. 
This is but a small part of those who would have been there, 
had iliey not known that it was entirely useless to make the ap- 

20 
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pUoatioiL B ki fame Htme are many private iohoohi ia fhe d^, 
bnt only 41 per eeni of the duUhen are fonnd in botti fbe 
public and private sohoda. Detroit is not the only eity of the 
State straightened lor aooomTnodafa'onii for those widiing to 
attend the publio schools. 

All are striving to meet the denuuad for school accommoda- 
tionis^ and it is hoped they vrill be able to do so before many 
years. Ihns fur, however, thqr have failed; lor notwitbstand-i 
ing the most vigorous efforts msde» and the laige nmnber of 
school rooms prepsred, the rapid increase in popolation has 
ont-mn the large preparationsy and to<lay they are as far firom 
meeting the damorons demand for places in the sdhook^ as at 
any previous time. We would not have the increase in popu- 
lation less, lor it has ever been the polioy of the State to 
enconrsge immigration; bat with this immense increase in 
numbers, there must be a oozxesponding increase in interest 
and effort to meet the educational wants of ao.great a peop]% 
or the State wiU suffer loss. 

SABBllS SOBOOLS. 

The Sabbath Schools are influencing the educational interests 
of the State in no smaQ degrea And since these schools are 
doing so much to disseminate truth, and to increase knowledge 
among the people, and since their moral power is so great over 
the children and youth, training them to habits of virtuous 
thought and action, it is entirely appropriate ,that a statement 
of what they are doing should be incorporated in this report. 

A short report from the Gteneral Agent will be found in the 
Appendix, giving a brief statement of what is being done by 
the Sabbath School work in different parts of the State. 

An effort will be made the coming year to secure as complete 
statistics as it is possible to get of the entire number in attend- 
ance upon the Sabbath Schools, and other facts which have 
an important bearing upon the educational interests of the 
State. 

OBAMEL HOSrOHD. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MIOHiaAN. 



BEPOBT OF THE BOARD OF BE0ENTS. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Mich- 
igan : 

In presentiDg the amiaftl exhibit of the oonditioii of the Uxu- 
yeredty for the year ending Jane . 26, 1867, it is the source of 
much satisfaction to the Board of Regents, that they are ena- 
bled to report the constantly increasing prosperity of that In- 
stitution; and it is considered by them a subject for congratu- 
lation, that it continues .to have such clear and decisive proofs 
of possessing the public confidence. They feel gratified in the 
belief that this confidence is fully deserved; inasmuch as the 
University has never ^mployed^its facilities for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes for which it was established, with more 
efficiency than at the present time, nor,, apparently, has it ever 
attained, at any former period of its history, to its present 
measure of success. 

All the Departments, during the year just closed, have worked 
in perfect harmony with each other, and have all, without ex- 
ception, participated in the general prosperity. 

A summary of the students belonging to the University is 
given in the accompanying report of the President, by which it 
will be seen that the whole number in attendance, during the 
past year, is 1255; of whom 335 are enrolled in the Depart- 
ment of Science, Literature, and the Arts; 525 in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine; and 395 in the Department of Law. From 
these students, a large number of whom are from other States, 
there has been received from matriculation fees, annual fees for 
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inoidental exj^eDB&B^ and the amount paid for diplomaSj, the to* 
tal sum of $20,086. It will be seen that from this sonroey the 
UniTeraity is deriving a very considerable reyenne. A disorim- 
ination is made in the charge of fees for matrionlation and in- 
cidental expenses, in favor of students from our own State; 
much theJarger portion of the above is received from abroad. 
Thus while the students from otiser States contribute to the 
reputation and standing of the University, by lifting it from a 
sphere merely provincial to one that is nalaanal, they also add 
ft velry large item to its material support. 

Upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the Literaxy 
Department, a new course of study has-been added to that De* 
partment, and the other courses in it have been revised, in or- 
der t6 funiish that variety of sdeotion in the numerous studies 
taught^ which seems to be demanded of ani Institution, which 
proposes to be a University as well in fitct, as in name. The 
eritioiBms which hitherto have been made concerning this fea- 
ture of the University, have been of the most favorable char- 
acter. Eminent educators have, with almost entire unanimity, 
commended the aim of giving a course of insiaruction so broad, 
and with such a wide range of elective studies, that the re- 
quirements of all may be met, who wish to pursue tbe higher 
branches of education^ It is the desire of the Board, and the 
purpose of the Faculty, that while the purely literary and clas- 
sical course of study shall receive full attention, there shall 
also be furnished the most ample facilities for the preparation 
of young men for the various industrial and practical pursuits 
of lif a 

The changes which have taken place in the Faculty of this 
Department^ as also in that of Medicine, will be found 
mentioned |in* the report of the President. 

For a full statement of the financial condition of the Univer- 
sity, reference is made to the report of the finance committee, 
hereto annexed. A statement of the condition of the Museum 
and the additions made thereto, as also of the Library, will be 
found accompanying this report, respectively marked and D. 
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It wUI bd oboenred iliaA no tnatarial diange has been made 
in the financial condition of the Institation since the time of 
the last annual report The actaal receipts and ezpenditores 
have been nearly the same as then estimated, and it eontiniies 
to be the fixed policy of the Board to increase the fiieiUtieS of 
the Uniyersity no farther than it can be done in strict 
eonsisteifeoy with its financial safety. 

During the course of the past year, questions of a delicate 
character, and upon which public opinion is much divided, 
hate arisen for the eonsideration of the ^ard. For the 
fall determination of these questions, time may be demanded; 
but as the XJnitersify belongs to the people, and not only rests 
upon the peo^e tot its patronage, but depends upon them for 
its control and direction, there can be no doubt that the 
popular judgment, whateyer the judgment may be, will be 
reflected in its management. While the Board freely recognize 
the fact that radical changes, on the one hand, need the most 
carefal consideration; yet, if after siioh consideration they are 
found to be beneficial and wholesome, they should be made. In 
determining questions, however, of vital importance, they 
believe all will acknowledge that undue precipitancy is not 
desirable. The University is too deeply cherished by the 
people of the State, to be subjected to any indiscretion in 
its management, with impunity. 

The Board therefore bespeak the favorable consideration Of 
the friends of the University, untU such a course shall be de- 
termined as shall be generally approved by all who may hold 
differing views upon the questions presented. It is their vrish 
that the University, which has reached such a position of use- 
fulness, and has attained to such a measure of success, may be 
entirely saved from any appearance of dissension and disturb- 
ance; and that a spirit of mutual conciliation and forbearance 
will be indulged by those who, whatever may be their opinion 
in respect to the policy to be pursued in its administration, are 
desirous that it shall continue to hold the proud place among 
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{he UniversiiieB of the world which it has already began to 

oocapy. 
Hereto is appended sohediile marked "A." showing the 

number of Professors, Instructors, and other officers, witii the 

compensation of each. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

THOS. D. GILBEBT, 
THOS. J. JOSMN, 
J. M. B. SILL, 
J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 
JAa A. SWEEZT, 
0. M. STOOKWELL, 
E. C. WALKER, 
GEORGE WILLARD. 
Anv Abbob, Sept 24, 1867. 



SCHEDULE '*A." 



The names of Professors, Instmotors and other officers, and 
the compensation of each, are as follows: 

Bev. Erastns O. Hayen, D. D., LL. D., President of the 
Umyersitj, and Professor of Logic and Political Economy; 
salary $2,000. 

Bey. Gteorge P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Physios; 
salary, $1,600. 

Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children; salary, $1,000. 

Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Pharmacy and Toxicology; salary, $1,500. 

Moses Gonn, M. A., M. D., Professor of Surgery; salary, 
$1,000. 

James R Boise, M. A., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature; salary, $1,^00. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. A, M. D., Professor of Pathology, the 
Practice of Medicine, and of Hygiene; salary, $1,600. 

Alexander Winchell, M. A, Professor of Gtoology, Zotflogy, 
and Botany; salary, $1,600. 

Corydon L. Ford, M. A, M. D., Professor of Anatoniy and 
Physiology; salary, $1,000. 

Henry S. Frieze, M. A., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature; salary, $1,600. 

DeYolson Wood, C. K, M. A , Professor of Ciyil Engineer- 
ing; salary, $1,600. 

Hon. James Y. Campbell, Marshal Professor of Law; salary, 
$1,000. 
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Hon. Charles I. Walker, Kent Professor of Law; salary, 
$1,000. 

Hon. Thomas M. Oooley, Jay Professor of Law; salazy 
$1,000. 

James 0. Watson, M. A., Professor of Astronomy and Di- 
rector of the Observatory; salary, $1,500. 

Samnel G. Armor, M. A., M. D., Professor of Institutes of 
Hedidne and Materia Medica; salary, $1,000. 

Edward P. Evans, Ph. D., Professor of Modem Languages 
and Literature; salary, $1,500. 

Bev. Lucius D. Chapin, M. A«, Professor of Moral and Litel- 
lectual Philosophy; salary, $1,500. 

Edward Olney, M. A., Professor of Mathematics; salary, 
$1,600. 

Bev. Andrew Ten Brook, M. A., Librarian; salary, $1,500. 

William Lewitt, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy; salary, 
$1,000. 

Adam K Spence, M. A., Assistant Professor of Greek and 
French; salary, $1,000. 

Charles K Adams, M. A., Assistant Professor of History and 
Latin; salary, $1,000. 

Allen J. Curtis, M. M., Assistant Professor of Bhetoric and 
English Literature; salary, $1,000. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry* 
and Lecturer on Organic Chemistry and Metallurgy, salary, 
$1,000. 

Ashley Pond, M. A., Fletcher Professor of Law; salary $1,000. 

Oeorge B. Merriman, M. A., Assistant Professor of Mathe* 
xnatics; salary $1,000. 

Stillman W. Bobinson, C. E., Assistant in Civil Engineering; 
salary $600. 

John H. Burleson, Secretary and Steward; salary $1,000. 

Donald McLityre, Treasurer. 

Preston B. Bose, M. D., Assistant in Chemistry; salary $300*^ 

Willard B. Bising, B. A., Assistant in Chemistry; salary $250l 

John Carrington, Janitor; salary $350. 
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Gregory Nagle, Janitor; salary $176. 
James OfcUey, Janitor; salary $400. 
Robert Howard, Janitor; salary $400. 
W. J. English, Keeper of the Mosenm; salary $160. 
Silas H. DonglasSy M. A., M. D., Dean and Secretary Medioal 
Faonlty; salary $200. 
Thos. D. Hnbbard, B» L., Law-librarian; salary $110. 
Edward L. Walter, Assistant in General Library; salary $400* 



REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 



2b the Board of Begenia of the UniversUy of Michigan: 

Pnrsaant to law, the Finanoe Oommittee of the Board snb- 
mit the following aoooont of the financial condition of the Uni- 
Tersiiy at the dose of the fiscal year ending June 80, 1867, 
with an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for 
the year ending Jane 30, X868. 

BEOEIFTS. 

Balance July 1st, 1866 $6,916 64 

Beceiyed from State^Treasorer 89,416 82 

" " students fees 19,106 00 

'' *' <' diplomafees 98100 

** return money lent to place heating apparatus 

in Laboratory 360 00 

<« rent of Dwellings 104 16 

" from Prol Ounn, balance of unexpended ap- 
propriation 37 68 

♦66,909 14 

JfilPifiNDlTUBEB. 

ForSalaries $31,426 80 

'< 16 per cent additional grant 8,816 86 

«< General Library. 1,600 00 

w Medical « 300 00 

'< Loan to Laboratory for heating apparatus. . . . 360 00 

« Law Library 600 00 

** Bepairs to the Observatory building 806 67 

'* Medical building warrants 1,864 84 
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For Interest on Medical warranty t 379 20 

'< Law building warrants 3,674 66 

'* Interest on Law building warrants 300 76 

Contingent expenses^ classified as follow«: 15,040 63 

For Grounds $ 300 00 

« Insurance 800 00 

" Postage 350 00 

" Begents' expenses 676 30 

" Visitors' " 8176 

" Fuel and lights....... 8,800 00 

'' Alterations and repairs. 1,600 00 

'* Printing minutes^ 82 64 

*' Annual catalogues 1,864 68 

"* Geological collections 100 00 

« Completing room in basement of Med- 
ical building 186 81 

" Ball grounds 100 00 

«« Taxidermist 316 62 

** Care, arrangement and preserVlatiQQ 

ofMuseum 224 88 

^ Three double windows in Laboratory^ 25 00 

« Fitting up recitation rooms 606 09 

** Shelving in Law Library 278 04 

"* Frizes for scholarships 76 00 

*' Printing reports of President and 

PiotWincheU 89 27 

** Medical Department 669 26 

** Advertising Medical Pepartment. . . . 160 00 
'" " Law " ...• 125 00 

tf Use of Dr. Ford's coUectiops in Med- 

icalMuseum 300 00 

*< Other contingent expenses 2,963 90 

^ Balance to new account $8,061 16 

$66,909 14 
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ESTIlUTlBD RECEIPTS FOR THE TEAR ENDINO JUKE 80, 186S. 

Balance in the Treasury, July Ist, ISe?, $8,061 16 

Dae from State Treasnrer, 7,877 83 

Interest on proceeds of University land sold,. . . . 88,000 00 

Bent of dwellings, 600 00 

Stadents' fees and Diplomas, 16,000 00 

$70,438 48 

SermaTED DISBDRSBMElsnS TOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 80^ 1888. 

For Salaries as now existing, $38,286 00 

** Additional grant, 8,412 60 

*^ Medical boilding warrants maturing daring 

the year, 1,364 34 

For interest on outstanding Medical building war- 
rants for one year, * 284 41 

For outstanding warrants for salaries, 462 50 

** BesenreFund* 2,600 00 

" Postage, •• 800 OO 

«< Insurance, 1,200 00 

<< Fuel and lights, 4,000 00 

« General library,. 1,600 00 

" Law " • 800 00 

"Medical " •....••. 200 00 

" Grounds, 300 00 

*' Annual catalogues, 1,400 00 

" Alteration and repairs, 1,600 00 

*' Begents and Visitors expenses,. • • . • 600 00 

• 

** Other contingent expenses, 4,000 00 

Balance, 8,939 73 

$70,438 48 

The following list contains the numbers and amounts of the 
fleveral warrants upon the Treasury for salaries, outstanding 
July 1, 1867: 
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No. 574 for $375; No. 612 for $87 50, $ 462 50 

Oatstanding Medical bailding warrants, maturing 

during the years 1867-8, 4,C63 01 

The reserved fond of the University amonnts.to • . 14,100 00 

Accrued interest, 1,372 00 

$15»472 00 



Invested in 11 Mich. 7 ? ct. bonds, due 1890,. . . $11,000 00 

«< « 31 Ann Arbor, 7 1^ ot. bonds, 3,100 00 

Cash in Treasury, 1,372 00 



$15,472 00 



This fund has accrued from a part of the avails of sales of 
University property in Detroit, and not from surplus receipts 
into the Treasury, as was charged at the last session of the 
Legislature by those who opposed a grant of aid to the 
University. 

Hereto is appended the report of the Secretary marked A^ 
showing the numbers and amounts of the warrants on the 
Treasurer issued during the year; also, the report of the 
Treasurer marked B, showing the numbers and amounts of the 
several warrants paid during the year, the items of receipts^ 
and the sources from whence received. 

While it appears from the above estimate of receipts and ex- 
penditures, that there will be in the Treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year, the sum of $8,939 73, we must remember that it is 
not a surplus from the transactions of the current year, but is 
about the amount remaining annually in the hands of the State 
Treasurer. The actual condition of the Treasury at the expi- 
ration of the current fiscal year, based on the estimated 
transactions of the year, will be about as follows: 
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BalAiioe in Treasory July 1, 1867 $8,061 16 

Interefit on proceeds of Uniyeraity lands sold. • • . 88,000 00 

Bent of Dwellings 600 00 

Students' fees and diplomas 16,000 00 

$62,561 15 
Disbursements as per estimates above made 61,498 75 

Probable snrplns $1, 062 40 

THOMAS D. GILBEBT, 
J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 

CcmmiUee. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT, 



Gentlemen of the Board of Begents : 

Daring the year dosing Jnne 26, 1867, the University has 
had a larger number of students in each and all of its depalrt- 
ments than ever before. The following is the summaryy as 
given in the catalogue, published near the first of January/ 
which might properly be enlarged, as a few students entered 
after that time, but in my annual reports, for convenience, and 
to avoid conflicting statements, I prefer to take the numbers 
published in the annual catalogue: 

SUMMABT OF STUDENTS. 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Seniors^ ; . ; ....,•• 4 37 

Juniorsi . . . . « • 46 

Sophomores, ..* 72 

Freshmen, • 99 

In Mining Engineering, « . . 6 

In Selected Studies, .4 41 

In higher Chemistry,. 36 

Total in Department, 885 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Students^ • 626 

Department of Law. 

Seniors, 153 

Juniors, 242 

^Total for the Deportment^ 396 

Total in the Universily, 1266 

22 . 
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Daring the past year the following numbers have graduated: 
Mining Engineer, 2; Civil Engineer, 6; Bachelor of Science, 
10; Bachelor of Arts, 27; Master of Science, 6; Master of 
Arts, 6; Doctor of Medicine, 82; Bachelor of Law, 146. The 
honorary degree of LL.D., has also been conferred upon one. 
Total, 286. 

So large a number of young men — ^the largest attending any 
University in the country — ^have not been accommodated with- 
out difficulty. The recitation and lecture-rooms of the Literary 
Department have been in some instances inconveniently 
crowded, the passage ways and stair ways in the old building 
originally designed for dormitories, now used for recitation 
and lecture-rooms, are too narrow for the multitudes that pass 
and repass each other there. We have been compelled to 
divide some of the classes which are pursuing the same studies, 
into sections, thus increasing the labor of the instructors. But 
our greatest inconvenience arises from a want of a room on 
the University premises large enough to accommodate one-half 
of all the students together, so that it is never possible to hold 
a meeting of them alL Probably there is no other University 
in the country without a room large enough to accommodate 
its Faculty and students assembled together. It is impossible 
for us to assemble, even for religious worship, for the want of 
a place, but the members of each department, or a selected 
number, must meet by themselves. 

The courses of study pursued in the Literary Department 
have been prospectively enlarged, as new demands have arisen. 
For several years the University has escaped all trouble from 
the dironic and seemingly interminable discussion between the 
defenders of classical and scientific learning, respectively, by 
liberally providing for both impartially, and by allowing each 
department to stand on its own merit 

In 1852 the University was largely remodeled by the State, 
and it was then enacted that "the Begents shall provide for 
the arrangement and selection of a course or courses of study, 
for such students as may not desire to pursue the usual colle- 
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giate course, in the Department of Solence, Literature and the 
Arts, embracing the ancient languages, and to. provide for the 
admission of such students without previous examination as 
to their attainments in said languages, and for granting such 
certificates at the expiration of such course or term of such 
students as may be appropriate to their respective attainments." 
The Scientific course was then establised by the Regents, and 
has had now sixteen years of trial. In 1858 a course of sfcudy in 
Civil Engineering was established, and in 1864 a course in 
Mining Engineering. The result of these experiments has 
been very gratifying. The old time-honored Classical Course 
of Study, instead of being diminished and marred, as it would 
be if the demands for lessening the amount of the study of 
Latin and Greek were yielded to, and all the students were 
required to adhere to one course of study, is maintained and 
perfected according to the desires of its friends; and by the 
various provisions of parallel courses of study, the vrishes of 
all parties are met. 

It has been found by experiment that a still greater variety 
of study should be provided for, and therefore a new schedule 
has been drafted, to apply hereafter, providing for six parallel 
courses of study, denominated the Classical Course, the First 
Scientific Course, the Second Scientific Course, the Latin and 
Scientific Course, Civil Engineering, and Mining Engineering. 
It is the purpose of the University honestly to fiimish to young 
men who complete the studies pursued at the High Schools in 
I the State, opportunities to prosecute their studies further in any 

I direction which they may choose. It is probably this charac* 

[ teristic — the breadth and liberality and impartiality of its 

courses of study, and at the same time the honesty with which 
it has maintained a proper scholarship by not admitting students 
too poorly prepared, or who could more properly pursue their 
studies in the Union Schools, and by insisting upon the main- 
tenance of good scholarship in the several classes, — that has 
given to this Department of the University its high reputation. 
This reputation will be maintained, and in precise proportion 
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to ihe means at oomfaand will the Uniyersity of Michigan meet 
the wants of the people* \ 

Some changes have taken place in the Faculty of this De* 
partmeni A. K Spence, formerly Assistant Professor of Greek 
and French, is appointed Ftofessor of the French Langoage 
and literature. 0. E. Adams, formerly Assistant Professor of 
History and Latin, is appointed Professor of History, and S* 
W. Bobinson, formerly Assistant in CiTil Engineering, is ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Mining Engineering and Geodesy, 
and M. L. D'Ooge is appointed Assistant Professor of the An- 
cient Langaage& Moses Coit Tyler also has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Bhetoric and English literatnre. 

The enlargement of the Astronomical Observatory is now 
going on, provided for by donations amounting to $8,000 from 
liberal friends in Detroit, and an equal sum from the Ciiy of 
Ann Axbor, $600 of whidi is to be expended for improvement 
ct the streets. The Chemical Laboratory also has been enlarged, 
and nevertheless is not competent to accommodate the great 
number of students who wish to avail themselves of its excellent 
advantages. 

The additions made to the Museum have been creditable, as 
will be seen by the Report to me by Pro! Winohell, and pre- 
sented herewith. The improvements needed in this Department 
will be made« from time to time, as the means appropriated to 
its support, will allow. 

The Department of Medidne and Surgery was, during the 
past year, more largely attended than ever befora Five hun- 
dred and twenty-five students attended the lectures, of whom 
eighty-two graduated as Doctors of Medicine. Though no 
formal literary examination of the candidates for matriculation 
was requiredy except a statement in writing of their previous 
studies, yet several applicants were rejected as unprepared. 
There can be no doubt that the honor of the Medical Profession 
would be guarded, and some of the best interests of the com- 
munity promoted, if all the Medical Schools in our country 
would insist upon it, that no one should be recognized as a 
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student of Medicine who has not passed a satisfactory examin- 
ation in a certain specified course of scientific and literary 
study. A certain standard should be maintained, and then still 
greater advancement be encouraged. No rigidity of merely 
professional requirements can be a substitute for this. Pro- 
ficiency in Professional Study, even if it were possible without 
a good literary and scientific foundation — ^and in some essential 
respects it is not possible — could not take the place of a thor- 
ough general preparation of the student by a liberal education. 
The University of Michigan will always be found ready to co- 
operate with others in this direction, and with or without 
cooperation will exert its influence to bring about this result. 

At the dose of this year Moses Gunn, M. D., Professor of 
Surgery, resigned his place, having been a member of the Fac- 
ulty from its organization in 1848. The University is largely 
indebted to Dr. Gunn's skillful and earnest labors, and now 
parts vrith him with great regrei William W. Greene, M. D., 
has been elected in his place. Professor of Civil and Military 
Surgery. Dr. Greene graduated in the Medical Department of 
this University in 1845, and has enjoyed extensive experience 
in practice and as a Professor, and we are fortunate in being 
able to secure the services of one known to be fully competent 
for the post William Lewitt, M. D., has also resigned his po- 
sition as Demonstrator of Anatomy, a place which he has hdd 
with success and credit, smce 1868. The great increase in the 
number of Students and in the work demanded has led to the 
appointment of Dr. Henry W. Cheever as Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, and Dr. A. G. Frothingham as Prosector of Sur- 
gery and Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, both of whom 
are graduates of this University. 

The great and unparalleled prosperity of this Department, 
the undoubted good influence which it has had upon the Medi^ 
oal Profession the scores of graduates whidi it has sent out 
who have won high positions in the army and in all parts of 
the country, would render it inexcusable and suicidal to admit 
any radical changes into its constitution or mode of operation. 
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No Buch change has been contemplated, or ootdd for a moment 
be thought ol When it was established it took at once the 
highest ground to secure a thorough preparation for the Pro- 
fession, and to afford the best possible medical education. The 
only changes admissible are such as may be required, from time 
to time, to keep pace with, and lead in the advancement of 
science and practice at home and abroad. 

The relation of the Department to a modification suggested 
by the Legislature of the State, will be considered in another 
part of this Bei>ort. 

The Department of Law has been so regularly prosperous as 
to require but little attention. No changes have been made in 
the Faculty. Two of its Professors are Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the State, one Judge of the Third Judicial 
Circuit of Michigan, and the fourth a practicing Lawyer in 
Detroit. The instruction afforded is not only broad and com- 
prdbensive in theory, but preeminently practical The large 
number of Students shows how the school is appreciated in all 
parts of the country. It is inconvenient to the Department 
that a large part of the building is employed for the General 
Library, and that the only Chapel for the University is the Law 
Lecture Boom, which will accommodate only about five hun- 
dred persons. This is one of the embarrassments arising from 
the fact that the State of Michigan will not afford ns adequate 
buildings. A sum of one hundred thousand dollars is imper- 
atively needed to give us fair room to meet the demands of the 
University. 

Having thus noted the three Departments of the University 
in order, I desire to submit some suggestions of a general 
character. In this Report I purposely omit all theoretical dis- 
quisitions upon educational questions, upon which discussion is 
so common and interminable, and confine attention to practi- 
cal matters which our constituents, the people of the State, to 
whom the University belongs, ought to understand. 

A respectful and earnest Memorial was presented by me, in 
accordance with the request of your Honorable Body, to the 
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liogislatttre of the State, at its last session. In this Memorial 
the wants of the Unirersity were set forth, and also the fact 
that only one hundred thousand dollars had e^er been given to 
the TTniversity by the State, which was originally in the form of 
a loan, and upon which the University paid seven per cent in« 
terest annually for many years, and also that the original price 
of many of the lands belonging to the University had been re- 
duced by the State, so that in fact this aid has not ultimately 
added to its income, though it was a great . advantage at the 
time. For this the State University is and always should be 
grateful. It was also shown that now, the day of preparation 
and of the laying of a foundation being past, the University, 
with its present reputation and success, is in a condition to 
make a most profitable use of additional aid. One thousand 
doUars now would be more immediately and permanently pro- 
ductive of good results than ten thousand doUars when the 
foundation was being laid. The action of many other States 
which are expending large sums in creating Universities, dem- 
onstrates that, had they the foundation to build upon which 
Michigan has, it would not be long before they would present 
Universities superior to anything yet seen in this country. 

These representatives were respectfully listened to by the 
Legislature, and the Memorial was printed by their order. 
The Committees on Education most heartily and unanimously 
approved the request The discussions generally evinced a 
gratifying interest in the institution. And yet some objections 
were made in discussion and are now occasionally repeated by 
a few persons. 

It is intimated that the University is aspiring and endeavors 
to absorb or overshadow other instittitions of learning. . Noth- 
ing can be more false and unreasonable. That the University 
is prbsperous of course is acknowledged. But is this a crime ? 
Must it put itsielf into the position of a feeble, perishing thing 
to excite sympathy? It asks aid, not because it will perish, not 
even because it will positively retrograde without it, but 
because it is in a position to use well any additional resources, 
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beoanae it needs more room and capital to nae its lepntation 
and opportonitieB for the greatest possible result^ and bectlase 
if not aided, othor State Uniyersities will soon surpass it 

It is not nnfriendly to other institations of learning in the 
State. It rejoices in theur snceess. It thrives in the healthy 
spirit which itself and they together engender and encourage. 
It rejoices in their growth. They have their friends to depend 
upon, to whom shall it look bat the State? If the question is 
put to it how it could use funds to accomplish certain ends, 
whether for agricultural education or any other purpose, of 
course it must make a trvtl/uL reply. No honest man desires 
to build up any institution except on a basis of truth, and it is 
my duly to state the facts. 

It is afoo suggested that the expenditure of money by the 
State in the Uniyersitj is tmcalled for, because its adYantages 
are shared so largely by Students from other States. It is 
true that the Uniyersity of Michigan, in commcm with the 
leading uniyersities of Europe and America, attracts students 
from afar. The facts are, that out of the 1,255 reported in the 
last Catalogue, 373 were from Michigan, and 882 from other 
States. Now the amount of money reoeiyed from the admis- 
sion and annual fees of the students from abroad was $15,960, 
while that receiyed from Michigan students, was only $8,745. 
Take away the money received from foreign students, and 
allow that the expense for buildings would be diminished one* 
third, and still the loss would be so great that not more than 
two-thirds of the present Faculty could be employed. The 
XJniyersity would at once sink to such a grade that it could not 
command the present number of Michigan students. No ben- 
efit could result, in this liberal age, from degrading a XJniyer- 
sity which was founded by a grant from the United States, to a 
limited local patronage, simply to ayoid a little addition by the 
State to the noble boon granted by the nation. The discrimi- 
nation between home and foreign students is now greater than 
I approye, but it has been forced upon us as a necessity, in 
order to meet current expenses. The thousands of young men 
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atiraoted hither from abroad, acquire a high estimatioa of 
Miofaigan. Many of them remain within the State, others 
whereTer they go, spread its reputation, and to-day nothing 
within Michigan is mentioned so often and with so great com- 
mendation without, as our Btate XJniTeisity. Neither on moral 
nor pecuniary grounds should higher charges than at present 
be made to foreign students. Even now, but for them, our De- 
partments of Medicine and Law could not be sustained. Higher 
charges would induce some of our young men to seek their 
education elsewhere. 

The Legislature, after considering the matter, enacted a law 
granting to the University an income which should arise from 
a tax of one-twentieth of a mill on every dollar of the prop- 
erty taxed by the State. This tax of ten cents on two thousand 
dollars would amount at present to less than $16,000 a year, 
which, though small, would by careful economy enable the Uni- 
versity to build a Chapel, a fire-proof Library Building, and en- 
large its library and museums, in the course of a few years. 
It would be a trifle to the State, and vdth it the University, 
now of no expense to the people, could not by any person be 
regarded as a burden. 

But even this small grant was accompanied with a proviso, 
ot such a nature as to render it doubtful whether the Univer- 
eity can consistently accept it — ^notwithstanding its wants. 
This condition is that a Prof easor of Homeopathy be i^pointed 
in the Medical Department 

Hitherto it has been left to the Regents of the University, 
elected by the people, to establish the Courses of Study in the 
Tarious Departments, and to appoint such Professors and In- 
stmotors as' they shall deem best In theory this duty in a 
State University is at best delicate, and requires sound jadg- 
i&ent and great care. So various are the opinions entertained 
by different parties, that it might appear impossible to provide 
lor thorough instruction in all the sciences, without offending 
portions of the people who entertain peculiar ojonions on theo- 
logical, political, philosophical, or scientific subjeota This 
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diffionlty Ims been happily amxided, bat should the praotioe be 
initiated of diTiding this responsibility between the Begents 
who are elected for a long time and responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Institution, and saocessive Legislatures which are 
elected for a shorter time and hardened with varioas daties, 
and the most of whose members^ from the natare of the case, 
haye no personal intimacy with the Universityy serioas conflicts 
of opinion most arise that will peril and perhaps destroy the 
prosperity of this State Institation. On this principle alone, and 
without entering into the merits of this case in particular, it is 
a question of grays importance whether the Uniyersity would 
not be safer— notwithstanding its necessities — to decline most 
respectfully to receiye the boon on this condition* Is not this 
great State willing to grant aid to its UniyecBiiy,.and leaye it 
to be managed solely by the Board of Regents, a permanent 
body, elected by the people, and entrusted with its care by the 
Oonstitution? 

With regard to this specific condition, in particalar, I could 
not inyestigate its merits without seeming at least to espouse 
the cause of a particular party. I must obserye, howeyer, 
that on prudential reasons alone it would be clearly impracti- 
cable to teach Homeopathy, in a manner satisfactory to its 
friends, in such a School of Medicine as ours, which espouses 
and teaches no exdusiye , theory, whether called Allopathy, 
Hydropathy, Eclecticism, or by any other name. This School 
teaches neither a conglomeration of conflicting theories, nor 
any one in particular, but aims, in accordance with the tim&- 
honored customs of the oldest Medical Schools, to teach the 
science or sciences, underlying or embraced in Medicine and 
Surgery, It does not and wiU not commit itself to teach that 
disease can, and must^ and shall be cured only homeopathically, 
or allopathically, or by any other known process. It sury^js 
or should suryey all the accumulations of the past on this sub- 
ject, all the eyer-opening inyestigations of the present, and 
awaits the deyelopments of the future. The only process by 
which any newly discoyered method of treating disease can be 
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introdtieed into its mstraotioiis, is, by eo oomxkiending itself to 
attention by its reasonableness ;and suooees, as to command 
assent and its proper place in the established science of the 
Profession. This, it seems to me, is the only proper basis of 
the theories bjjA practice to be taught by a State University. 

It has been proposed by some persons interested in the 
subject that the Regents employ a Professor of Homeopathy, 
in accordance with the requirement of the law granting aid to 
the University, to give instruction elsewhere, or in a School 
independent of the one conducted on the premises, to be sup- 
ported out of the money received by the grant The pro- 
priety of such a course will have to be considered on its own 
merits, whenever any definite proposals of the kind are made. 

Another subject of general interest has been presented hy 
the action of the Legislature of the State, recommending that 
the University admit females as well as males to its advantages. 
This subject has once before been thoroughly discussed by the 
Board of Regents. At the meeting held September 9th, 1858,. 
a report was presented by Begents Mclntire, Parsons and Bax- 
ter, and unanimously adopted by the Board of Begents, which 
presents the subject exhaustively and in an admirable spSrit 
Since that time, I believe, no Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State, no Board of Visitors, nor other authorities 
appointed to investigate the a£Fairs of Hie University, have 
recommended a departure from the policy established from the 
beginning. It would be impossible for me to present the ar- 
guments for and against the proposition, without repeating 
much of that report. No one denies that consistency requires 
that a State which provides a University for its young men 
should also meet the demands for a higher education by its 
young women. Personally, I believe that young women should 
be encoun^ed to obtain the very highest education, and id fit 
themselves for many departments of industry in which women 
have not generally largely participated. I am in favor of a 
liberty in this respect unlimited by law. At the same time, 
when it comes to a practical question whether young ladies 



dxonld be admitted and iiiTited to enter a Uniyenitj elreadf 
eetabliehed, with a thousand students^ with its building^ xoom% 
oonrfles of stady^ all originated and planned upon a different 
idea and with a different object, I see nunerons objeotLona; apd 
I am confident that snoh a change could not be made without 
a radical reyolutiony that would require a large expenditure of 
money and give a totally new character to the UniverBilgry and 
infallibly be attended with a temporary breaking up of ite 
prosperity and auccees. Our buildings are not properly ar- 
ranged for such a work. The numbers would be too great 
unless foreign students were rigidly excluded* M(»re couisea 
of study would have to be adopted, or the University would 
be most manifestly unfiur, to invite both sexesto advantages 
prepared polely to meet the demands of one sea^ so far as any 
distinction of demand can be recognized. The few e33)eri- 
ments of the kind tried, lead all who participated in them to 
the conclusion that some special • and expensive and careApl 
provision must be made to guard against great evils. This 
was most clearly set forth by Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to 
the Begents in 1858, while he was at the head of a college, 
small in numbers compared with this Universilyt at which both 
boys and girls were admitted. President Finney, of Oberlin 
OoU^ge, also entertained the same views. The dangers of the 
f^pAem w<^e pronounced — ^to use one of Mr. Ifmm's own ternui, 
italfcised by himself— *< (erri&fe," and the ccmrse ''npt tp be 
ttiought of vrithout a boarding-house for the young ladleo.'' 
Proleasor Finney stated that ** a wise and pious matrofn, with 
mcih lady assistants as to keep up sufficient si^pervision," would 
be needed. If such are the views ol men who, under the most 
favorable eiifcnmstances have tried the es^f^menl, <m a aiaall 
imle compared with what we might expect here, and with a 
youpger dass of studentiPi are we prepared suddenly to tske so 
hasardous a step ? 

It should not be forgotten by those who theorize on this 
matter without practical experience, or even observation, that 
the lifo of a student is and must be^ in some respects an un- 
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nattiral one. it is exceptional to the general course of life, and 
temporary. Boys and girls attending onr public schools are 
at home "with their fathers and mothers. They have only the 
passions of children. Men and women, older than onr sta- 
dents on the ayerage, having finished their education, are gen- 
erally in families, husbands and wives, with the cares and 
responsibilities and controlling circumstances of mature life. 
But youth is a transitional period, when passion is strong, and 
restraint is feeble, and if, just at this period> multitudes of both 
sexes are massed together, not in families, and not restrained 
by the discipline of the home circle, consequences anomalous 
and not to be cultivated by an Institution supported by the 
State are likely to ensue. Many of our students board them- 
selves in clubs; they have societies of their own, unrestrained 
by special supervision. 

Whether these views are correct or not^ they are honestly 
entertained by many who regard woman as the equal of man, 
and who, like m^elf, would seek no more earnestly the welfare 
of one than of the other. So long as these views are largely 
entertained, to open the TJniversity to females would not meet 
the demands of the people, because a large majority of the 
people would feel morally compelled not to send their daugh- 
ters there. It is too late now t6 make this change without a 
revolution that should not be risked except under a necessity 
that cannot otherwise be mei And if insisted upon, suitable 
appropriations of money to meet iiie expense should be made. 
The establishment of a State College for young ladies would 
reasonably and successfully meet the demand. 

For these reasons I recommend that no change be made in 
the regulations of the University on this matter. 

The year to come is, in some respects, an experimental year. 
Whether the large numbers of the students will continue in 
spite of the increase of charges, remains to be seen. The in- 
crease in numbers has been so great, that it may prove acci- 
dental. The attendance last year was nearly twice as large as 
Ave years ago. Perhaps such large numbers are not regularly 
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to be e^qpeotedi aad certainly mueh larger numbers oannot be 
aocommodatedy unless in some way the income of the TJniTer- 
sity can be increased. 

I am happy to state that excellent order has prevailed in all 
departments, and that the earnestness and industry and moral 
and religious character of the students have been exceedingly 
gratifying. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. O. HA.7EN, 

Fresideni^ dbc. 



BTATSaOSHT OF OPXBATIONS VS THE MUSEUM. OF THE UNTVEBSmT OF 
MIOmaAN, IN THE DEPABTMENT OF ''OEOLOGT, ZOOLOGY AND BOT- 
AOT," AND THE DEPABTMENT OF "ETHNOLOGY AND EEUCS," FOB THE 
YEAR ENDING SEPTEICBEB 21ST, 1867. 

Ebv. E. O. Haven, D. D,, LL, 2>., President of the University: 

Sm — ^I have the honor to report a gratifying amount of ac- 
tivity during the past year, in those departmentei of the Museum 
placed under my charge. The means at my disposal, how- 
ever, have been considerably less than last year; and for this 
reason, the amount fkccomplished has not been all that I de- 
sired. By a resolution of the Board of Begents adopted Sep- 
tember 26th, 1866, $300 were appropriated, to be ex^nded 
upon the materials of the Museum; and, at the same time, 
there remained unexpended, from appropriations of the pre- 
ceding year, the sum of $831.82 to be' devote^ to the construc- 
tion of new cases. No other f n^ds have been available during 
the entire year, except for transportation of specimens;, and, in 
the meantime, the exigencies of the Museum have been- such 
that it has be^oi indispensable to create a small indebtedness. 

I. depaetms;nt of geology, zo5logy and botany. 

J. Geology. 

By far the largest addition to the geological collection made 
during the year, has been the result of an expedition to the 
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mining region of Lake Superior. At the earnest request of a 
number of young men connected with the UniTersity, I organ* 
ized a party which started on the 26th of May, and returned 
to Ann Arbor on the 26th of June. The party, besides myself, 
consisted of M. Jackson and T. M. Potter. of the graduating 
class; W. H. Boardman and C. N. Howell of the Junior dass; 
J. S. Scovell, A. B., (Oberlm ColL), A. E. Dolbear, A. B., (O. 
Wes. Univ.), F. M. Smith, F. A. Lyman, T. Entrekin, H. E. 
Durkee, J. B. Tyler, A. B., (Amherst OolL), A. R Foote, 0. S. 
Starr, A. B., (Eoohester Univ.), W. H. Fitch, A. B., (Beloit 
ColL), and W. S. McHarg, of the Department of Mines; 0. H. 
Ward of the Michigan Agricultural College, and A. G. Camp- 
bell of the School of Mines of Columbia College. The party 
was provided, at their own expense, with two wall tents and all 
other requisites for camping out. Facilities were furnished by 
the University for making collections in geology, zoology and 
botany. The expedition was in every respect successful; and 
brought together a large collection of specimens — especially 
geological --as will be indicated in detail below. 
It affords me great pleasure to acknowledge that a large 

share of this success is due to the liberal cooperation and aid 
extended to the party by nearly every one whom we found in a * 
position to help us. Besides those who will be mentioned in 
connection with the donation of specimens, the thanks of all 
concerned are due to John Hutohings» owner of the steamer 
Concord; M. B. Kean, owner of the Blinois; J. T. Whiting, 
Agent for the Meteor; James E. Dalliba, of the Favorite; Capt 
Mnrch, of the Northern Light; Capt Wilkins, of the North- 
west; Capi McKay, of the Ontonagon, and S. P. Ely, Vice- 
President of the B. de N. & M. and M. & O. Bailroads, for great 
reduction of fares to and from Detroit, and from point to point 
throughout ther region visited; to Geo. Hardie, Esq., Agent of 
the Quincy Mining Co., Hancock, and Dr. J. C. McEenzie, 
President of the Caledonian Mining Co., Boddand, for valuable 
attention and liberal hospitalities to the whole party; to Capt 
Qilbert Johnson, Agent of the Lake Superior Iron Mining Co., 
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Ishpemingi for sabstantial aid and f aoOitieB extended, to tiie 
party daring seyeral days; to Hiram A. Bart, A. M., (Begent 
elect) of Marqaette, and Walter A. Korthrop, of Houghton, for 
storage^ dockage, and transportation facilities; to Thomas W* 
Bozzo, Agexit of the Huron Mine; D. H. Ball, Attorney, 
Houghton; S. G. Emerson, Mining Engineer; John McGhrystal^ 
Oaptain, Franklin Mine; Ebenezer Bowlands, Captain, Iron 
Mountain Mine; J. C. CShynoweth, Agent National Mine; Geo* 
Baninger, Captain Lake Superior Iron Mining Co., (Sec 16); 
Mr. Forster, Agent Shelden-Oolumbian Mine; Capt Clif^ 
Qaincy Mine, seTcrally, for attention, information, assistance, 
faransportation and other facilities. 

The total number of boxes and kegs of spedmens collected 
by ihe party was 136, of which 109 were sent to the Univer* 
sity. Of the latter, 80 were from the iron region of Marquette 
county, 11 from the Portage Lake Copper Begiim, and 17 from 
tiie Ontonagon Copper Begion^ and one box was filled with 
miscellaneous 8peoimen& One specimen of banded jaspery 
hieematite, from the vicinity of Ldipeming, weighing 2,200 As., 
^ocured by the united exertions of the party, aided by Capt. 
Burringer, is placed upon the University grounds in front of 
*the Museum, and constitutes an interesting exemplification of 
two important geological problems which still remain un8(dYed. 
The specimens from the Iron Begitm constitute tiie first ade- 
quate illustration as yet obtained from that region for the Uni* 
veraity, and ought to be regarded as an indiQ>ensable acquisi- 
tion. The specimens from the Copper Districts are the first 
obtained within twelve years, and are very desirable, both ae 
embracing some new illustrations, and as .exemplifying the 
present state of mining development. The party collected 
also zoological and botanical spedmensi, and relics of ancient 
mining, as will be noted und^ those heads. 

The following is a more particular statement of geological 
specimens obtained for the University by the expedition: 

A. Winchell— Twenty-two boxes and two kegs from the Iron 
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BegiOD, 11 boxes from the copper disbiota, and one box of 
miscelliuieoas Erpecimens. 

M. Jackson — Two kegB from the Iron Begion. 

J. B. TflfiT, A. B. — ^Two kegs from the Iron Begkm. 

T. Entrekin — One box and two k^ from the Iron and 
Copper Begions. 
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Alfred Meadfli Ontoiuigoii — Ornftmcoital speoimeii of smeliied 
copper. 

W. B. Cawthorn, Marquette — ^A quart of agates from the 
north shore of Lake Superior. 

Alfred Kidder, Marquette — ^Ferriferous taloose sohist mth 
garnets, from the Washington Iron Mine. 

F. W.Anthony, Bockland— Specimens from the '< Nonesuch" 
Oopper Mine, (in conglomerate) Iron BiTer« near Porcupine 
Mountains. 

Other geological specimens have been acquired during the 
year, as follows: 

A. Winchell — 1. Samples of Bituminous Goal, Mineral Char- 
coal, Limestone, Sandstone and Shale from the Ooal Measures 
of DaTiess Co., Ey. 2. Lithographic stones, ("Blue-gray" 
and " Yellow,") from Munich. 

Solomon 0. Perry — Oopper and Silver from Lake Superior. 

P. H. Willard, Ohicago— -Samfde of glass made by the 
Northwestern Glass Oo., Ohicago, together with a specimen of 
the sand employed. 

J. W. McOrath— Crude Petroleum from "United States 
Well." Pithole Ciiy, Penn. . 

E. B. QroTer--Specimens of Bed Paint from Trowbridge, 
Allegan County, Mich. 

J. A. Bqllins, (Alumnus) — ^1. Two specimens of opalized 
wood from South Park -of Bocky Mountains. 2. Specimens of 
gold-bearing quartz and iron pyrites, from "Buckskin Joe," 
near Pike's Peak, Bocky Mountains. 

N. H. Hemiup, St Anthony's Falls, Minn. — ^Large Orthoceras, 
an A8(g[>hti8 and other fossils from the Lower Silurian of St 
Anthony's Falls. 

Mich. Concrete Stone Co., Detroit — 1. Samples of moulded 
stone manufactured by the Company. 2. Samples of yariegated 
stone, do. 

J. Montgomery, (Alumnus,) — 1. Mica from the Gxanyille 
district, C. E. 8. Aragonite from the Salina group, Oalt, 

aw. 
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A. C. Diddziflon — Specimen of fossil ooral (OyathophyUum 
panicum Win.) from the Hamilton gronp of Thnnder Bay. 

Bev. H. Herzer, Delaware, O., (by exchange,) — 3 Fish spines; 
14 Fish bones; 5 entries of Fish teeth and a jaw; 4 Corals; 11 
entries of fossil MoUusee— all from the oomiferons limestone of 
Ohio; 3 entries of fossil Braohiopods, from the Gtonesee Shale 
of Ohio. 

T. Entrekin — Specimens of Coal Conglomerate from Eonth- 
eastern Ohio. 

IL Zoology. 

The following donations have been reoeiTcd in the Depart- 
ment of Zoology: " 

J. L. Wallace, Huron Station, Wayne Co.— Two White Pel- 
icans, (Fdecamis erythrocephdusj from a flock of ten seen near 
the mouth of the Huron river. Mounted. 

Loomis & Tibbal£f, Ann Arbor— Sand-Hill Crane (Or us 
Canadenm) from Illinois. Mounted. 

Hon. K C. Walker, (Begent,) Detroit--One Coot, (Fvlica 
Americana) from near Detroit Mounted. 

Prof. £. Obiey — Long-tailed Ichneumon Fly, (Pimpla 
lunator) from Ohio^ 

K P. Herrington, Ypsilanti— Snout of Saw-fish,, (PruHi 
antiquorumj caught in 1863, on the banks of Newfoundland. 
Presented through Philip Winegar, Esq. 

W. D. Hitchcock, (Alumnus) Alpena— Two skins of Flying 
SquirrelSy (Pderomya volucdla). 

Unknown— Spotted Sandpiper, (Tringa mactUariua)* 

Geo. B. Smith, Detroit — Bing-necked Snake, (Diadqphi9 
puncUdus) Alabaster, Iosco county. 

Prol A. Sager— Snowy Owl, (Nyctea niveaj. Grand Bapids. 

Mr. McEenney, Detroit — A Living Bald Eagle, (Eaticetas 
leucocqphaliLsJ. * 

James M. Justice, LL. B., (Alumnu^,)— Skiii of Bed Fox, 
(Vtdpeafuivua, var. fulvua) Logansport, Ind. 
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Jod Moody, ( Alumnueiy) — Mole Orieket, (QryUMLpa^ new 
Bpedee,) Moand City, Kansas, 

Eaxa Whitmore, Ann Arbor — Green Snake, (CKlarosoma 
vemalia). 

K P. Anstin, Kaatieal Almanac Office— -One hxHidred and 
lorty-siz labeled species of Caleopterons Insects. 

Sibley G. Taylor, Ann Arrbor — ^Horned Owl, (Bubo Virgin^ 
tonus). 

Miss Celia Taylor, 'Ann Arbor — ^A flattened Odrdiacea^-^ 
— species unknown, and probably new. 

A. Winchell — 1. Currant leaves with ova of " Currant Worm,'' 
{Nemattis ribis Win.), About 100 larves of the same before 
and after moulting. Also 50 pinned specimens of the adult fly 
— ^males and females. 2. Fifty specimens of Lumbricrdus, 
(new species) Ann Arbor. In alcohoL 

T. Entrikin, (Student,)— Box of Unionidcsftom Scioto Biver, 
Oliio, consisting of 80 species and 160 specimens. 

Dr. 0. Bominger, Ann Arbor — ^A flnely prepared skeleton of 
a young Alligator, 4 feet in length. 

Alvin Wilsey, Ann Arbor— Red Pox, ( Vvlpes fulvus vat. 
fidvusj mounted, in the act of devouring a fowL 

Philip Win^ar, Sheriff— Yellow-legs, (OtttribeUa flaviped.) 

George W. Field, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa— Short-tailed Prairie 
Dog, (Oynomys Ghinnis&ni). A new and desirable specimen. 

The following further collections were made by the expedition 
to Lake JSnperior: 

Boardman and Howell — Stuffed skins of the following 
species: Great Homed Owl, 2 Chipmucks, (Tamiaa Btriati^), 
Woodchuck, (Arctomys monax). 

W. S. McHarg — ^Skin of Garter Snake, (Eutd^ia sirtdis). 

H. B. Durkee — 111 spedmens of pinned insects, mostly from 
Grand I. * 

A. Winchell — 356 specimens of pinned insects, mostly from 
€hrand I., and 489 Coleoptera in alcohol, collected at Mar^ette. 

M. Jackson — 34 specimens of pinned insects. * 

A. K Dolbear-— 80 specimens of pinned insects 
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The following specimens have beea porolissed: 

Hunter " Sam," — One Bine HenHi, (Arttea Berodiqa). 
Uoonted. 

Hon. E. C. Walker— Skin of Black Bear, ( Ursus Amercanm,) 
weighing 400 lbs., from Shiawafisee Ca Moonted. 

J. T. Coleman, Taxidermist— Canada Lynx, fl/yrux Cana- 
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Summary tf AMitiofM. 

Gheologioal, (estimated) 800 entries, 2,000 spedmeiuk 

Zoological 810 •« 1,281 ** 

Botanical 76 •• 125 «' 

Total 1,186 3,406 

Grand totals last year 20,405 66,897 

Grand totak this year 21,691 70,808 

Work Performed. 

Mr. J. T. Ooleman has been employed in the Museum about 
four and a half months. Working under my direction he has 
mounted all the fresh skins which have been received, so far as 
they yrere in a condition suitable for mounting. He has reno- 
vated 197 old bird skins, of which 22 were selected from dupli- 
cates not heretofore on exhibition. New stands have been sup- 
plied to many of these. He has mounted on pedestals 144 old 
skins, of which 86 were from the old duplicates, and about 60 
from the Trowbridge Collection. Few if any more of the skins 
of the Trowbridge Collection are sufficiently perfect for mount- 
ing. In truth, many of those already mounted make but a 
sorry appearance. It has been thought, however, that rare and 
interesting skins accomplish better the objects of a scientific 
museum in a mounted condition, even if defective. Of the 
newly moimted skins, I have formed an educational cabinet for 
the use of students, which is to ^scupy a case by itseli It 
contains already, over 100 birds, illustrating the principal fami- 
lies and genera. With the use of this cabinet, students will no 
longer be under the necessity of opening the cases of the gen- 
eral collection. 

Mr. Coleman has also renovated 27 nests of birds and 231 
eggs, of which 142 have not heretofore been on exhibition. 
.Unfortunately, however, a large share of the latter must for the 
present remain unidentified. 

The Black Bear obtained through the assistance of Begent 
Walker, was partly mounted by Dr. Breakey, of Ann Arbor; 
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bat, ha^g to stand for Bereral months, in ooueeqaenoe (rf the 
fittty condition of the skin, the mounting was reoentl; comple- 
ted b; Mr. Coleman, who has represented the animal as resting 
with its fore feet npon the stiimp of an old tree, some of the 
remaining branches of which support a Oanada Lynx, (new to 
the collection), and a conple of Bqnirrela. 
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ibe Lake Superior expedition, is en ezteosiTe work, and, of 
oonree^ bat partially completed, 

PeeirouB of taking note of any recent impzoyements adopted 
in.the methoda of arranging and exhibiting speeimenB in tbe 
pablio moaeiuns in the east» I devoted aome weeks, at private 
expense, to an examination of the mnseums at New Haven, 
Cambridge, Boston and Salem. I have nowhere found geokg- 
ioal specimens exhibited by any method thought to be as satis- 
fsetory as the one which I have employed. Some improTement 
may be made in the exhibition of the mounted birds-*-ihough 
the present method was adopted from the Smithsonian 
Insiiitation, to which we have been indebted for numerous 
suggestions. 

I should not discharge my whole duly in failing to impress 
upon the Board of Begents, through you, the great necessity 
for appropriations as liberal as can be spared for carrying on 
the operations of our really large Museum* The expansion of 
this department^ in common with others of the University, has 
been such as to urgently demand the constant employment of 
some reliable assistance. The completion of the geological and 
conchological cases remains as pressing a desideratum as ever. 
I Isel constrained to repeat a recommendation first made eight 
years ago, to construct small conchological cases around the 
nJling of the ssoi^logical galleiy. Such cases are introduced 
into the new museum buildings at Cambridge and Boston; and 
I am as fully persuaded as ever that the idea is a good one. 

n. nEBASTH9N7 07 ETHNOLOOY Ain> TtMUXA 

!nie foUowing additions have been made in this department: 
WiDiam Young, 4th Mich. Cav. — ^Piece of root from the 

apple tree under which Gen. B. E. Lee surrendered to General 

TJ. S. Grant 
Solomon G. Perry-— Meerschaum, taken from ttie pocket of a 

rebel soldier on the battle field of Bull Bun. ^ 
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ilbn. A. J. SntlierlsQd, Ann Arbor— An Anb SancUl abd s 

Lake Snperior Expedition — 1. Snndr; Btone mauls, weighing 
froiA 5 to IS pounds tolleoted in and about the ancient mines 
at Bookland, Ontonagon County. These, like all others her&- 
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AU the qpeoimens in ibis department liable to .attack from 
inflects haye been thoroughly examined, and preserratiYefl have 
been oarefolly applied. 

ALEXAITOEE WINCHELL, 
Pro/. Geol., Zoci. and BoL 

VlBONVBgan OF MlCBIOJU7y 1 

September 21, 1867. J 



REPORT OP VISITORS. 



Hon. Obamel Hosford, Supt. Fvh. Instruction, Michigan: 

Sib — ^In making our Beport, as a Board of Yisitors to the 
Uniyersity, we have to regret that we were unable to Tisit the 
Uniyersity dnring term-time, or at the annual examinations, 
and that we are thus quite unqualified to speak critically in re- 
spect to the standard of scholarship maintained in the Institu- 
tion. It has given us great pleasure to be present at the exer- 
cises of one commencement in the Departments of Law and 
Medicine, and also of one in the Literary Department, and we 
gladly bear testimony to the very high order of these exercises. 

During our last visit our attention was particulary called to 
the great desire on the part of the Begents to make the aid 
voted by the State, at the last session of the Legislature, avail-* 
able to the University without doing it an actual injury. 

We were led to some inquiries as to the necessity of State 
aid, and as to whether the University might not, from means 
now at her command, be placed upon a financial foundation 
that would render her entirely independent of, at least, condi- 
tioned aid from .the State. 

All friends of the University congratulated themselves upon 
the large number of students in attendance upon all its various 
departments; and they are perhaps a little apt to conclude that 
the number of students drawn to its halls is a fair criterion by 
which to judge of the intrinsic merits of the University, and 
the standard of scholarship therein maintained. 

In reality, other and far different factors enter into this 
problem. It has seemed to us that it would be for the perma- 
nent welfare and stability of tbe University, if some of these 
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faoton were eUminated; and to point them out will certainly 
enable the friends of the Institation to taike a calmer and per- 
haps a joster estimate of the relatiye standing of the 
UniTersify. 

From the last general Catalogue, 1866-7» it appears there 
were in attendance at the Medical Department, 624 students. 
And we learn by a Report of the Medical Faculty to the Be- 
gents that the income from these students was $9,445. 

Of these 524 students, 406 were foreign or from other States 
than Michigan. If one-half this number were first-class stu- 
dents, and the other half second-dass students, then, according 
to the charges now required, (as per last Oatalogue) the iu- 
come from them should hate been in round numbers, $9,000. 
But if these 406 students had been required to pay each a fee 
of $50, a sum equal to only the lowest fee required in any other 
tefifpectable Medical College, they would have paid into the 
iateasury of the Universiiy, the sum of $20,800, or a balance in 
excess of their present fees of more than $11,000. 

Of the 393 Law students reported in the catalogue, 281 were 
foreign and 112 State men. Beckoning one-half the foreign 
students as first-course and the other half as second-course 
men, the income with present fees must hate been about 
i<$,800. But had they been charged a sum that would be con- 
iddered no more than a reasonable fee in any Law Schd61 of 
i^ute— say $50 per capita— they would then have paid int6 the 
treasury the sum of $14,000, or a balance in excess of the Vtd- 
yersity's present income from that source, of $7,700. 

Again, there were in the four classes of the Literary I>epart- 
ment, 260 students, of whom 141 were foreign. Of these, 46 
XVeshmen ate ilupposed to have paid $35 per capUa^ and all, dt 
nearly all the remaining 96, only $10 p^ capUa, giving from 
this source a present income to the tJniyersity, of $2,560. 

A fee of $50 for each one of these students, to dover nil 
tuition and incidentals, would certainly be no higher than they 
would be charged in other Institutions cf equal standing witili 
the tJniyerfidfy; aud yet it would have yielded from this source a 
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xeTenne of $7,050, cw k balance in excess ot the preaenfc inoome 
from these men, of $4,490. 
Thoa, upon the baais of the preseni number of foreign sfca- 



ANNUAL REPORT OP THE STATE BOARD 

OP EDUCATION. 



From the Beporfc of the Frinoipal, it mil be seen that the 
Normal School is enjoying nnosoal prosperify. 

SfBiveTsl dianges have oocarred in the Board of Instractio& 
daring the past year. Prol E. L. Bipley, who had charge of 
the Department of Mathematics, having received a call to the 
Principalship of the Normal School of Missouri, resigned his 
position early in September. Mrs. R L.Bipley, PreceptresSi 
resigned at the same time, to take a like position in the same 
SohooL Prof. 0. F. B. Bellows takes Prof. Bipley's place, and 
Misa Bath Hoppin has been appointed. Preceptress in place of 
Mrs. E. Il Bipley. 

The chair of Ancient Languages, so long and so well filled 
by Prol J. F. Carey, has been sapplied most of the time since 
his resignation, Dec. 11th, 1866, by assistance employed tempo- 
rarily. The Board confidently expected that he would return 
and resume the duties of that department at the commence* 
ment of the present year, he having given assurance that he 
would.retum, but circumstances beyond his control prevented ii 

The Board are now corresponding with one of the most ex- 
perienced and able educators of the State, and are encouraged 
to hope that his services can be secured in that Departinent 

Temporary assistance is also employed in the Department of 
Natural Science, with the expectation of being able, soon, to 
find some man of experience to fill this chair. 

Notwithstanding these many changes, which so frequently 
result in temporary derangement, and diminution of interest, 
in institutions of learning, there is a larger number of students 
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now in attendance at the Normal School than there has been 
for several years. There is every reason to believe that the 
Normal School will still continue to command the respect of 
those who are interested in. the advancement of the educational 
interests of the State, as it has done in years past. 

SCHOOL LIBRA TITTS. 

It is made the duty of the Board of Education to revise and 
amend, from time to time, the list of books prepared by them, 
suitable for District and Township Libraries, and also to adver- 
tise for proposals for furnishing the same, and to contract with 
the lowest responsible bidder, to furnish them at the stipulated 
price to the Districts and Townships ordering them. 

At the last meeting of the Board, convened for that purpose, 
it was found that the book-sellers, with whom previous con- 
tracts had been made, had received so few orders for books, 
that the contract had been af no advantage, but rather a detri- 
ment to them, and they were tpi willing to, make any further 
bids. Besides the limited number of books called for under 
the contract the fluctuation in the cosi of books, made the 
book-dealers e^trem^ly cautioua The result was, that the few 
bids sent in were so high, the Board deemed it unwise to accept 
any of them, as the Districts and Townships would not be bene- 
fited by the contract if made. There still remains so little 
interest in these libraries, and the demand for books for them 
is so small, it wotQd be folly for the State to go to the expense 
of printing and circiilatingthis list of books — at least, this was 
the opinibh of the Board. They therefore took no action on 
the subject, and no list will be prepared. 

WITTER J. BAXTER, President 
DANIEL E. BROWN, 
EDWIN WILLITS, 
O. HOSFORD, aedy, (Ex-offieio). 
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WifUer Term if 1866-7. 

Ko« of Papils ia Glasses A and B,. • • • 70 

« «* OlassC, 60 

« « « D,.., 48 

" «« " E,., ....<, 21 

192 

Summar Term of 1867. 

Na of Papils in Glasses A and B, SO 

«* " aass 0, 48 

*• «« •* D,. 26 

" « « Il..........\. 18 

14» 

Fall Term of 1867. 

ITa of Papils in Glasses A and B,« 86 

" " GlassO,.., 82 

" " " D, 62 

« « «« E....... 20 

240 

cuss GRADUATING XABGB Ttb, 1807. 

H. G. BorronghSy , » Belleville. 

Sopha J. Goleman^. Yassar. 

Lucy A. Ghittenden^ Hillsdale. 

Nina A. Fox, Lansing. 

Ella E. FoUette,. Ghicago, BL 

W. G. Ban, Eden. 
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Maay G. Hayes, Ypsilantl 

Geo. W. Hopkinsi • • , • • .White Lake. 

Ida A. Monson, TpsilantL 

J. S. Maltman^ Ontonagon. 

Anna K Olcott, • Stony Greek. 

L. A. Park, Lafayette, N. X 

J. G. Plowman, Lyons. 

Leonora Y. Post, « •• . . .Tpsilanti, 

Ennice Roberts, Biohmond, lad. 

G. J. Stedman, Allegan. 

Hannah W. Tapper, • YpEolanti. 

The ontoome of the Normal School is not to be measured by 
the number of its final graduates only. Besides the yearly 
olass of graduates, there is also a half-yearly class which re- 
eeire the Normal TroAning certificate, showing that they have 
passed and are prepared to teach the following branches: 
Beading; Writii^; Spelling; Drawing; Geography, Local and 
Statistical; Arithmetic^ Elementary and Adyanced; i^gi^^h 
Grammar, both Synthetic and Analytic; Physical Geography, 
and Yocal Music; together with a carefal eooxieof profhssioaal 
training. 
At the dose of the Winter Tenn of 1866-7, the numtar 

receiTing'SUoh certificate was. ^ . . 4fl 

At dose of Summer Term ........*... 86 

These pupils aie^ most of them, engaged at once in tisaiilMng 
in ttie District or Primioy School, and af tor a while leton, 
many of them, to complete the full Normal course. Beside 
those who hold the Diploma of the School and its Training 
certificate, quite a number come for temporaiy instruction, anci 
teach without our full training, and of course upon their own 
responsibility. 

The present state of instruction in our public schools de- 
mands — 

1st. Teachers for the Primary, Litermediate and Grammar 
Grades. 

26 
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2d. Teachers in the higher English studies, such as Alge- 
bra, Geometry and Trigonometr/, Natural PhUosophy, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Geology, History, Bhetorio and English Litera- 
ture, Book-Keeping, Physiology, Mental and Moral Science, 
with a knowledge of the philosophy of education. 

3d. Teachers of Modem Language. y 

4th. Teachers of Latin and Greek. 

It is now our thought to submit for your consideration and 
that of the Board of Education, such a modification of our 
present system as will meet more folly the demand upon us, of 
which the following is the outline, yiz: 

. 1st. That all pupils must (as now) first pass the studies now 
requisite for the Training oertifioate. 

2d. All pupils who, having the ** Training Oertificale'' shall 
pursue in addition thereto, the studies of the higher English 
course, shall receive a **CerHficaie of OradtuMon," with the priv- 
ilege which the law at present gives to graduates of the Normal 
School, of teaching without the legal necessity of farther ex- 
amination. ' 

Sd. There shall be given to ladies who, in addition to cer- 
tificates of the 1st and 2nd grade, shall have attained the 
knowledge requisite to .teach German and French, a Precept 
tresa* Diploma, 

4th. There shall be given to gentlemen who, in addition to 
the studies of the 1st and 2nd grade, shall have attained such 
knowledge of Latin iand Greek as is requisite to prepare pupils 
for OoUege or the University, a Principals Diploma. 

And, lasUy, that ladies desiring to study Latin or Greek, or 
gentlemen desiring to study German or French, may do so sub- 
sequent to their graduation. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

STATBTIOS. 

^0. (^ ^uderdafrom the Normal Department ading aa Teachers : 
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Flesh EaUog; 4, Cad Cfaewlng; 6, Thick Skinned; 6, Gnawers; Golor, 
Itonn, Sin, Habits, Food, Use and Speed of Domestic Animals. 

Katnna Philosophy— Color, Scale of Tints and Shades of Primary, Sim- 
ple Properties of Matter. 

If athematlcs— Counting by Objects Continued, Addition and Snbtrao- 
tion to 6's; Long and Liquid Measures by Objects; Drawing Angles and 
Plane Figures. 

Language— Webb*s Primary Header, Printing Words, Sounds of Yow<s 
els, Combinations with] Consonants, Moral Stories, Concert Yenes 
andMa^rlms. 

Shiging and Gymnastics. 

Third Grade^Prifnary. 

Botany Continued— Leaf and Flower Forms, Compound Leayes, Parts 
ot the Flower, Hoot Forms, Fruits. 

Zoology— Birds; 1, Flesh Eaters; 2, Perchers; 3, Climbers; 4, Scratch- 
ers; 5, Waders; 6, Swimmers. 

Katural Phllosophy--Slmple Experiments, Secondary Colors with Tint* 
and Shades. 

Mathematics— Counting, Writing and Beading Numbers to 1,000, Addi- 
tion and Subtraction Extended, Multiplication and Division by Objects to 
5's, Tables of the Weights and Measures by ObJects,[Drawlng Angles and 
Simple Figures. 

Language— Webb's Reader Finished* Printing Continued, BpM^f by 
Sonndt Concert Yextes» Stories, Singing, Ac. 

IniermedUtU^FirH Qrad$, 

O f e r al leiii la Steple Rales; Simple Fhtctions; Multiplication and other 
Tables; Writing Numbers extended; Roman Notation. 

History and Elementary Geography by Oral Lessons and Stories. 

Second Reader, fifty pages; Printing and Sound Spelling continued: 
Singing, Ac 

Second Grade. - 

Rudiments of Arithmetic to DWlslon of Fractions; Natural Phllosophyt 
by objects and experiments, or Oral Lessons on Botany; Second Vead^r 
finished; Spelling and Writing. 

Third Grade. 

Rudiments completed; Primary Geography (Gnyof); Third Reader, 160 
pages; Spelling by writing; Singing, Writing, &c. 

Grammarn-^First Grade. 

Oral Lessons In Grammar; Practical Arithmetic begun; Third Reader 
completed; Spelling, Composition, Declamation, Penmanship, or Drawing; 
Yocal Music 
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Second Qradt. 

SlU'aSyntlieili; Arltbmetlo, to PerceaUge; Fourth Reader; SpelllDg, 

CompOBlUoD, Feoiiunihlp, or Drawing; Tooal Uiulc 

Third Grade. 

SIU'B SfDtbesis completed; AritbineUc flolabed; PUlh Header, wlUi 

SpelUag; Oompoaltlon and DeclamaUon; PenmaiiBblp or Book-Keeplng; 



TREASUKER'S EEPOBT. 



DIBIT* 



ISfO. 








So 


March 8 


66 


'1 


8 


67 


4< 


8 


68 


it 


8 


69 


<< 


8 


60 


it 
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61 


<l 


8 


. 62 


41 


8 


63 


<< 


8 


64 


<l 


8 


65 


l( 


8 


66 


(< 


8 


67 


f« 


8 


68 


l< 


8 


69 


14 


8 


70 


II 


8 


71 


II 


8 


72 


• ( 


8 


73 


l< 


8 


74 


Jaoe 


22 


76 


41 


22 


76 


it 


22 


77 


(• 


22 


78 


41 


22 


79 


44 


22 


80 


«• 


22 


81 


41 


22 


82 


•1 


22 


83 


S«pt 


22 


84 


41 


22 


86 


41 


22 


86 


4« 


22 


87 


44 


22 


88 


•< 


22 


89 


Jnne 


22 


90 


Sept 


22 


91 


44 


22 


92 


44 


22 


93 


Jane 


27 


94 


44 


27 


96 


44 


27 


96 




Tb irtiom Diftwn. 



G. R. Fattison, 

P. Ferrier, 

Smith Brothers 

H. Van Tuyl, 

Smith Brotbers, 

E. L. Ripley 

Edwards & Cooper 

Prof. Bengal, 

Miss Rice, 

Miss Pomeroy, 

Prof. Pease, ■, 

Prof. Mayhew, 

Prof. Ripley, 

Prof. Carey, 

ProC Goodison, 

Mrs. Ripley, i, 

Hon. B. Wtlilts, 

Hon. D. E. Brown, 

Hon. O. Hosford, 

Prof. D. P. Mayhew, . . . . 

Prof. Ripley, 

Prol. Carey, 

Prof. Goodison, 

Prof. Bengal, 

Miss Rice, 

No Yoacher 

Miss Pomeroy, 

Prof. Pease, 

Prof. Ripley, 

Prof. Mayhew, 

Prof. Carey 

Prof. GU>odi8on, 

Prof. Bengal, 

Miss Rice, 

Mrs. Ripley, 

Mrs. Ripley, 

Miss Pomeroy, 

Prof. Pease, 

Miss Chittenden, 

Prof. GrOodisoD, 

Bickford & Camp, 



Printing, 

W. Caps, &c.,. 

Sandries, 

Drugs, 

Sandries, .... 



•I 

44 



Salary, 



41 
II 
44 
II 
II 
II 
41 
II 



Expenses, 

44 



II 



Salary, 



41 
II 
44 
44 
44 



Salary, 

41 



44 
41 
44 
44 
41 
«l 
41 
44 
44 
44 



Services, . . 
Stationery, 
Sundries, . . 



Amount 



$56 00 
15 68 
45 41 
1 43 
11 68 
6 00 
27 67 

275 00 
123 75 
110 00 
137 60 
371 00 
371 00 
371 00 
261 00 
219 75 

39 90 
30 40 
22 60 
865 00 
356 00 
355 00 
245 00 

276 00 
123 75 



110 00 
137 60 
355 00 
365 00 
355 90 
245 00 
275 00 
128 76 
203 75 
203 75 
110 00 
137 60 
4 00 
1 60 
67 35 



Treasurer'a Btport — Contintted. 
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Treasurer's Sqpbrt — Continued, 







tsy 


.1667. 


^£ 






sq5 


July 
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149 


•• 


8 


160 


«f 


3 


161 


i< 


3 


162 


*i 


8 


163 


<i 


3 


164 


CI 


3 


166 


M 


3 


166 


<l 


8 


167 


II 


3 


168 


Bepl. 


22 


169 


i< 


22 


160 


«< 


22 


161 


Cl 


22 


162 


•1 


22 


163 


II 


22 


164 


CI 


*22 


166 


II 


22 


166 



Tb ifliom DnwiL 



Rey. J. A. WilBon, 

Mrs. Ripley, 

MlsjiRioe, 

MisaTomeroy,...., 

No Yoaeher...., 

Smith Brothers,,.., 
Bickford & Gamp, . 
J. H. ParsoDSi » • . . , 
J. Goodison........ 

Prof. Mayhew...... 

Prot. Ripiey, , 

Prof. Beneal, , 

Prof. GooaiBoa,... 

Profl Pease, 

Rev. J. A. WiiBOO, 

Mrs. Ripley, 

Miss Rice, 

Miss Pomeroy, . . • . . 







Store account, 



11 



Teaching Penmanship 

Postage, 

Salary, 



cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 



•••**•• 



•••••• 



Bal. to new aooonnt,. . 



Amoiml 



|276 00 
46 25 

176 00 
150 00 



25 32 

13 66 

15 00 

1 50 

600 00 

375 00 

375 00 

375 00 

187 60 

275 00 

250 00 

175 00 

160 00 

1,927 71 



$19,87748 



March 8. 




8. 




8. 




8. 




9. 




14. 




16. 


Inhe 28. 


Aag» 


1. 


tMt. 12. 


1866. 


March 6. 


fi 


7. 



Joiy 3. 

« 2. 



OBEDii?. 

By Balance Old aeconnt rendered.. ..^..i ...i. $315 65 

«< Errorinpaymentof W. A.BeeBdr,... i. 50 00 

« Stadents' gas bills, 1160 

** One Diploma,.*.... , 4 3 00 

'< Twenty-three Diplomas, $3 00, ^....« 69 00 

" OneDii^oma, « S 00 

'< Wananton Auditor General,. U.k 4 i. 3,000 00 

" " " 4,000 00 

" Saleof ashes, >...4«44.k. 2 83 

** Warrant on Anditor General, ... « 2,50000 

By Warrant on Ailditor General, b«4.... |l,590 00 

" Thirteen Diplomas, k.... Sd 00 

« Warrant on Auditor General,. «..«.. ..4.4«k.4.. 4,500 00 
" ToiUon tjeom Marteh 8, 1866, to Jii^y S, 1867, «... 2,883 50 

$19,877 48 

It. W. ]£l5l£PHIijL, 

HYeasurer. 
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been remoyed, and the highway thrown baok. Valuable addi- 
tions have been made to the stock, implements, &c. 

Meteorological records have been kept in the fall manner of 
previons years, by the Professor of Chemistry, and will appear, 
as heretofore, in the report of the State Board of Agrionltore. 

The Programme for 1868, is as follows: 

Examinations for admission to the Agricnltoral College will 
take place at 9 o'dook on the morning of Wednesday, the 26th 
of February, 1868. 

There will be no Preparatory Class. 

Candidates for the Freshman Class must pass a thorough 
examination in Arithmetic, Cteography, Beading, Spelling and 
Penmanship, so far as they are taught in our public schools, 
and a satisfactory examination in Grammar. 

The Classes for 1868 will be as fc^ows: 

FIRST HALF YEAR. 

At 8 A. M.— Geometry— FroBhmeD. 

At 9 A. M.— Zoology, and Practical Agrlcaltare— ^niors. 

Agricaltaral Cbemistry'^-Janlors. 

History— Sophomores^nd Freshmen. 
At 10 A. M.— GlYll EoglDeerlDg— Seniors. 
At 10 A. K.— Physics— Janlors. 

Botany— Sophomores. 
At 11 A. H.— Mental Philosophy— Seniors and Juniors. 

Elementary Chemistry— Sophomores. 

Algebra— Freshmen. 

SECOKD HALF TSAR. 

At 7 A. H.— Geology— Sophomores and Freshmen. 
At 8 A. M.- French— Seniors. 

Botany and Horticaltare— Sophomores. 
At 9 A. M.— Physiology— Juniors. 
From 9 to 12.— Analytical Chemistry— Sophomores. 
At 10 A. H.— Political Economy— Seniors. 

Physics— Juniors. 

Agricalture— Freshmen. 
At 11 A. M. — ^Moral Philosophy— Seniors and Juniors. 

Trigonometry— Freshmen. 

All the classes have stated exercises in Composition and 
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DedamatioiL The Sexiiors declaim original pieces at 6 p. m.^ 
on the last Wednesday of every month. 

Lectures in the Ohapel every other Wednesday, at 5 p. m., 
commencing March 11, and excepting those Wednesdays on 
which the Seniors have original dedamationa 

Landscape Gardening will be tanght the Senior Glass for six 
weeks. 

Entomology was tanght one-half year in 1867, and will be so 
again in 1869. . 

Religions services are held in the Chapel every Sunday 
afternoon, at 8 o'clock. 

Labor is required' of all students from half after one to half 
after four every afternoon, except on Saturdays and Sundays. 

At the completion of the year, the Seniors will have had an 
entire year's study of the French language. 

Freshmen and Sophomores have been accustomed to unite in 
a few studies; so also. Juniors and Seniors; so that the fnU 
oourse of study cannot be learned from one year's programme. 

The Junior Exhibition will take place August 26; Commence- 
ment November 11. 

T. C. ABBOT, 
Fresideni. 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 

Hon. O. Hosfobd, Supt, of Pvibiic Instruction : 

In accordance with the requirements of the laws of the State, 
the following report of Kalamazoo College, for the year 1867, 
is respeotfolly submitted. 

The year just closing has been one of varied exjperience and 
general prosperity in the affairs of the Institution. Hon. John 
M. Gregory, who for two or three years had filled, with great 
acceptance, the Presidential Chair, felt impelled, toward the 
dose of the last Academic year, by considerations of great 
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weight to resign that poaticm in order to aasnme cme of 14|^ 
oharaeter and importanoe in a neighboring State. His de^ 
partore was fdt to be a aeriona loss, not only to the OoUege, 
bpt to the interest of education in the State where he had so 
long labored, and was so widely and so fkToraUy known. 

The yaeanoj oooasioned by his resignation is only tempora- 
rily oeoapied, and the Trustees are seeking^diligently for some 
man worthy tafdl his seat and to wear his mantlew 

Meanwhile the appropriate work of the college is moving on 
as qnietly and efficiently as could be anticipated nndear (be di- 
rection of an administration which can adopt no permanent 
policy, and can enter upon no plans looking beyond the 
immediate present 

The instniotion given in •ur Bedtation and Lecture Booms, 
is designed to be as complete and thorough as that of any 
similar Institution in our commonwealth. 

We design to keep even pace, at leasts with the educational 
progress of the times, both in the curriculum of studies and in 
jnodes of teaching. We do not propose to ding to the past 
simply because it is old, nor to adopt every change suggested 
merdy because it offers something new« 

Our course of studies has been modified in accordance with 
this principle in a few points, and is open to further changes 
when experience and observation shall show them to be desir- 
able. It would be strange if no improvements could be made 
in the studies and arrangements ai our colleges; it would be 
equally strange if all the jproposed modifications and changes 
were really improvements. 

The funds of the College have been considerably increased 
during the past year, and efforts are now in inx>gress which 
promise to /secure, within a comparatively limited period, a very 
handsome endowment 

The present funds aead property of the Oollege are as 
folio ws: 



Bnildiiigs and gronnds, $85,000 00 

Endowment funds now in the treasorer's hand%.. . . 28^700 60 
Total income of the last year from tuition and other*^ 

Bonrces, 6,122 89 

Stibfioriptions and notes recently obtained and not 

yet productive,.. 40,000 00 

The present Faculty of instruction is as follows: 

Bev. Daniel Putnam, M. A., President ad intenm, Professor 
of the Latin Language and Chemistry; instructor ad inkrim, in 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Bev. H. L. Wayland, M. A., Professor of Bhetoric and Logic, 
and instructor in Greek. 

Bev. J. A. Clark, M. A., Professor of the LatSn Language and 
Literature. 

Horace Halbert, B. Ph., Burt Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. 

Francis L. Walker, B. A., instructor in* Qreek and Mathe- 
matics. 

Miss Julia A. Sang, Principal of the Ladies' Department and 
teacher of Bhetoric and English Literature. 

Mrs. Martha L. Osbozn, teacher of French and History. 

Miss Letitia J. Sh^w, teacher of Drawing and Painting. 

Prof. J. Maurice Hubbard, Mrs. Sara Hubbard, teachers of 
.Yoeal and Instrumental Music. 

Miss Caroline H. Damel% teacher of "rawgHaTi Grammar and 
History. 

Daniel Putnam, Librarian. 

The following is a summary of the Students in the various 
Classes of the different Departments^ during the period covered 
by the last catalogue: ' 

COLLEGE CLASSES. 

Seniors, 6 

Juniors, 10 

Sophomores, • . • • 14 

Freshmen, 81 

61 



* 
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PBEPARA^TOBT GLASSES. 

Seniors,. 80 

Jtmiors^. . •* 67 

87 

Total Males,. 148 

FElfALB DEPABTMENT. 

Seniors, 6 

Juniors, \ 4 

Sophomores, , 9 

Freshmen, .' 18 

86 

PBXS^ABiLTOBY CLASSES. 

Seniors, 26 

Jimiors,, 8 

84 

Total Females, 70 

Whole number, ^ . .* 218 

Bespeotfolly sabmitted. 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 
< FresiderUf ad. inierinu 



HTTiTiSDAIiE COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

Bev. Edmund K Fairfield, D. D., LL. D., President. 

Bey. Bansom Dmm, A. M., Bnrr Professor of Biblical 
Theology. 

Bey. Henry E. Whipple, A. M., Professor of Bhetorid and 
Belles Letters. 

Spencer J. Fowler, A. M., Professor of Mathematics « and 
Natural Philosophy. 

George McMillan, A. M, Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. 
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Hiram OoUier, A. M., Professor of Natural Soienoe. 
' OyroB Jordan, A. M., Assistant^ Professor of the Languages. 

Mrs. Jnlia M. Jordan, Principal of the Ladies' Department 

Miss Ellen Smith, A. B., Assistant Principal 

Eugene Haanel, A. M., Teacher of French and German 
Languages 
. George B. Gardner, Teacher of Painting and Drawing. 

Mrs. E. F. Pett, Teacher of Instrumental Masic. 

Oscar A. Janes, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

L. K Drake, Teacher of Penmansh^. 

Alexander 0. Bideout, Teacher of Book-Eeeping. 

The number of students for current year is as follows: 

Seniors, 14 

Juniors, • 16 

Sophomores, 28 

Freshmen, 44 

Classical preparatory, ; 29 

English " 186 

LADIES OOUBSE. 

Seniors, 9 

Juniors, 6 

Second year, 14 

First year, • 81 

Preparatory, .* « 94 

» 

EXPENSES. 

Tallion in the College Department is $30.00 a year; in all other depart- 
ments $20.00 a year. Scholarships may ordinarily be obtained so as to 
reduce this to $9.00. 

Room-rent from $3.00 to $5.00 a term. The rooms are famished with 
stoves, bed-steads, tables and. chairs. Each Stadent fhrnishes his own bed 
and bedding, light, wood, &c. 
'.Matricnlatien, $3.00. 

Incidental expenses from $1.60 to $2.00 per term. 

Board, from $2.50 to $3.00 per week. 

Tuition, room-rent and incidentals, payable a term in advance. 

Those preferring to find accommodations in private families, can ordi- 
narily do so upon the same termB as in the College building. 
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Board* moBthlj In advnnoa 

The regular txpefms for tbo AcadenUe years will ordinariljr bftiWMn 
$120.0« to $130.00. 
Bztra charges as follows : 

lostrnmental Hosic, with use of Instroment, $12 60 a term. 

Vocal Maslo, 1 00 a term. 

Penmanship 1 60 for 20 lessons. 

Drawing, tf 00 for 20 lessoos. 

Oil Painting, : 12 00 for 20 lessons. 

TXBUa OF ADIOBBIOX. 

Oandidates for admission to any department of the Instita- 
tion, must bring testimonials of good charaoter; and those 
coming fh>m other Institations, certificates of honorable 
dismission. 

None ynil be reoeiyed under fonrteen years of age, except by 
special permission froxfi the Faculty; and no one will be recog- 
nized ss a member of the Institution until he diall haye signed 
a pledge to observe faithfally all the laws and regulations of 
the College/ during his connection therewith. 

Students may be admitted at any time during the term, if 
prepared to enter the classes already formed; but it is generally 
Tery much to the advantage of the student to be present at the 
opening of each term. And those in the regular course ol 
study are expected to be present, in all cases, at the first red* 
tation of their respectiTe classes, unless leave of absence has 
been previously obtained. 

COUBSB OF STUDY. 

The course of study is arranged in three different depart-^ 
ments, and Diplomas will^ be presented to such as complete a 
course in a satisfactory manner. 

The method of instruction in the common and higha: English 
branches, has constant reference to the wants of those who de-' 
sign to teach; and during the Fall Term, a course of lectures 
on the instruction and management of Common Schools, is 
delivered by one or more of the Faculty. 
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CALENDAB. 

1867. 

Fa]l Term begins Toesdayf September 3cU 

Fall Term ends NoTember 23d. Vacation of two weeks. 

Winter Term begins Tuesday, December lOtL 

1868. 
Winter Term ends Febmary 29th. Vacation of two weeks. 
Spryig Term begins Tuesday, March 17th. 
Oeneral Examination, June 15th, 16t)i and 17th. 
Commencement Exercises, Thursday, June 18th* 
Summer Vacation of eleven weeks. 
Fall Term begins Tuesday, September Isi 
Fall Term ends November 15th. Vacation of two weeks* 
Winter Term begins Tuesday, December 8th. 



HOPE COLLEOB. / 

Hon. O. Hosfobd, SwpL of Fitblic Instruction: 

Dejlr Sib — ^Hope College was duly incorporated in May^ 
1866. As it was the result of a gradual and healthy growth, 
it had, before the charter was obtained, a complete organiza- 
tion, comprising a Board of "Trustees, or Coimcil, a Faculty, 
nduding five Professors and two Tutors, and four collegiate, 
and four preparatory classes. The means, however, had been 
so limited, and the early difficulties so great, that the whole 
number of students was only fifty. 

It has since graduated ten classes, embracing fourteen stu* 
dents. It has at present four organized Departments, viz: 
Theological, Collegiate, Preparatory, and Publishing. The 

« 

Theological Department has ten students; the Collegiate, 
twenty-one; and the Preparatory, fifiy-eighi These students 
are from six different States, and from thirty different places 
in those States. As the Institution has grown up among the 
Holland colonists located here twenty-one years ago, by Bev. 

28 
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A. 0. Van Baalte^ D. D., it issues from its Fablishiog Depturt- 
ment a weekly religions newspaper, in the Hollandish language. 

The amount of permanent endowment thus far secured, is 
about $45,000. The amount paid for salariea of Professors 
and Tutors ia nearly $9,000 per annum; and the deficiency in 
the income is met from the treasury of the Board of Education 
of the Beformed Ohurcb, under the patronage of which Church 
the Institution has been fostered. No fees haye been charged, 
except a contingent fee of four dollars per term, which does 
not meet the contingent expenses. 

A portion of the endowment has been inyested by the 
Ooundl, in valuable real estate, comprising a peninsula, of eight 
hundred and forty acres on Black Lake, the harbor of Holland 
Oity. By means of this it is proposed to establish a Scientific 
Department Other additions and changes are in progress, 
which are not sufficiently advanced to be included in the 
present statement. 

The catalogue for this year has not yet been published; but 
the course of study, and other particulars, may be learned from 
the last catalogue, a copy of which accompanies this report 
t On behalf of the OounoiL 

PHILIP PHELPS, 
Presiderd. 



OLITET COLLEGE. 

BEFOBT OF THE PBESIDENT. 

HoK. O. HoeroBD, Supi, of FvUic Instruction : 

Sm — ^It affords me much pleasure to be able to report to you 
that the past year, (1867,) has been one of general and 
increased, prosperity to Olivet College. 

The attendance of students, especially 'in the gentlemen's 
department, has been larger than ever before, and a greater 
proportion than usual have been connected with our regular 
courses of study; our first class for the full course in the ArtSj 
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has been gradoaied mth honor; important additions have been 
made to the permanent fonds of the College, by the liberality 
of friends in this State and at the east; increased^ facilities 
for the accommodation of students, particularly of] young 
ladies, have been secured through the agency of friends in 
furnishing rooms in the Halls; work has steadily progressed on 
the fine, new Dormitory in progress of erection, which, it is 
expected, will, be ready for occupancy at the beginning of the 
fall term for 1868. An instructor in Bhetoric and Logic has 
been permanently added to the Faculty of the College; more 
than all, the Institution has been signally favored in respect to 
opportunities for moral and religious culture, vouchsafed our 
students by the Infinite and Gracious Spirit for whose sake and 
service the College was founded. 

The present resources of the College are estimated atihe 
foUowibg valuation: 

Beal estate, including lands, village lots, and College 

Buildings, $70,000 

Libraries, apparatus and furniture, 6,000 

Permanent funds, including scholarships, notes at in- 
terest, and invested funds, 40,000 



Total, $116,000 



During the past two years some indebtedness has been in- 
curred in the effort to defray the increasing current expenses 
of the College. By the generosity of a friend in Detroit, and 
the voluntary relinquishment by members of the Faculty of 
part of theii* salaries, this indebtedness is in process of liqui- 
dation, and is expected to be entirely removed during the year. 

Earnest efforts have been made during the year to secure an 
adequate endowment of the College. These efforts, consider- 
ing the general prostration of business, have been quite suc- 
cessful. Besides several thousands contributed in smaller sums, 
either for the prosecution of work on the n^w Dormitory, to 
meet current expenses, or for permanent investment, the 



Mttomit of fan $85,000 11 pledged bj eifiasikfl of New Torlc and 
OUo, to the College, on condition fhel $60,000 additional ahall 
be railed during the year 1868. 

Tlie GoQege oontinnee to grant gratQxtoaa inatmction to 
wortby young men in preparation for the reeponable dutiee of 
the Chriatian Hiniatry, irithont regard to denominational con- 
nection. A gentleman in New York also oontribotea $1,300 
per annum for the farther aid of certain young men who have 
the same office in Tiew, and thia ia also diatributed irrespectiYe 
of aect and name. 

The GoQege continuea to haye the foefcerisg care of the ven- 
erable and influential ''Society for the Formation of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West** It ia probable that 
at the end of the present year thia Society will withdraw its 
help from the College, aa being no longer needed. 

The officers of the College at the present time are aa follows: 

BOABD OF TBXJ8TEES. 

Bey. Nathan J. Morrison, PresidenL 
BcT. Edward Taylor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bey. Wolcott B. Williams, Charlotte. 
Key* William Hogarth, D. D., Detroit. 
Bey. Henry Bates, Canton, BL 
Bey. James S. Hoyt, Port Huron. 
Bey. Oeorge H. Coflby, Jackson. 
Bey. Calyin dark, Marshall. 
Bey. Herbert A. Beed, MarshalL 
Hon. O. M. Barnes, Mason. 
Hon. Oramel Hoaf ord, Oliyet 
Samuel F. Drury, Esq., Oliyet. 
Bey. Thomas Jones, Augusta. 
Bey. Philo B. Hurd, Borneo. 
Hon. James B. Porter, Lansing. 
Bey. Sereno W. Streeter,][nnion|Ciiy. 
Homer 0. Hitchcock, M. D., Kalamazoo. 
Fitz L. Beed, Esq., Oliyet 



. Fhilo Fm«oiu^ Eiq.. DetroiL 
Hon. AlbertoB L. Green, Oliret 
Bev. AddiBOD Ballaid, D. D., Detroit 
HcoL 'V^^lUrd DaTU, yermoDtnUe. 
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ACbs a. M. Sherman, AfisiBtant Teacher in the Preparatory 
Department 

It 18 made yonr duty by the kws of the State, annually to 
appoint a Committee of Visitors to this, as to other Institutions 
of learning in the State. 

While the officers of Olivet College are, as they haye always 
been, glad to reoeiye such visitors and to afford them the fullest 
opportunity for scrutiny into the a£fairs of the College, and 
acknowledge the great advantage resulting to the College itself 
from such visitation, ire beg leave to inquire whether it is not 
proper that the State should provide by law for the compensa- 
tion of the Visitors commissioned by you to examine into the 
affairs of the severaVdblleges in the State, at least to the extent 
of defraying ^their traveliog expenses. As the matter now 
stands, the several colleges incur a considerable annual expense 
to fulfill the requirements of the statute in this respect, or, as 
is probably most commonly the case, visitors are subjected to 
the inconvenience of defraying their own expenses, while 
engaged in the service of the State. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, in behalf of the 
Trustees. 

N. J. MORRISON, 
President 

Olivet Collsos, Jan. 1, 1868. 



BKPOBT OF visrroBS. 

Ho2r. O. HosFOBD, Supt. of PiMic Imtrvdion: 

The Committee of Visitors appointed by you to report upon 
the condition of Olivet College, submit the following 

BESULT OF THEIB VISIT. 

The Committee do not find it necessary to reaffirm the gen- 
eral statements and commendations of former reports, con- 
cerning the situation, healthf olness, moral influence, fair pros- 
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perity and Ohrisiian instmction of Olivet College, but prefer 
to let them stand without dispute. That which they o£fer con- 
sists of particulars which came under their personal observa- 
tion during two days' examination, and one day of commence- 
,ment exercises, June 18-20, 1867. 

They found about one hundred pupils present at examina- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen. They were informed that double 
the number were present during the winter term. There were 
348 on the catalogue for 1866. Of these, eighteen students 
were in the College Course proper, and the remainder in the 
Preparatory Course. 

There are sixteen Instructors named as belonging to the 
Faculty. A part of these were absent, and a part of the duties 
of instruction were perfcnmed by pupils assisting. The neces- 
sities of the College compel a crowding of labor upon some In- 
structors, and a partial -performance of their work by others. 
This can hardly be avoided so long as the Institution is laying 
the foundations of its permanence, however desirable it would 
be to have it otherwise. 

The fine building now being put up for a Gentlemen's Hall, 
is going on with a prospect of being soon finished. It will 
take the place of the present dilapidated structure used for the 
rooms of the male students. It was gratifying to observe the 
taste and thoroughness with which each item of structural 
improvement is conducted. 

In the examination of classes, we observed the following: 

In Physical Geography, the latest methods of teaching are 
used, embodying the more thorough acquaintance with the sur- 
face of the earth which has been obtained by recent explorations. 
We were glad to see geography taught by a scientific man. 

In Cicero we attended a fine class, conducted with spirit and 
care. The recitations of the ladies were equal to those of the 
gentlemen. The recitations in Homer, Greek Testament, Latin 
Prose, and Horace, which we attended, were marked by very 
close drill, and an evident following of the plan of Yale College 
instruction. More pains is taken with the grammar than with 
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d^ganoe of tnnalation, whioh, we Teatare to anggest^ is a 
defeet The diBcipline of perfect rendering from one language 
to another, is^as Taloable as any gained in porsoing the dassioa. 
We do not critiduBe Olivet more than other schools in this par- 
tioolar. In the French recitation we noticed that a French 
ocdloqny was acted with great animation and readiness^ while 
the ezeroiseB and grammar evinced considerable heeitationt 
oompaxatiTely, The class was, however, taught with great 
qpirit^ and tanght in French^ by the lady teacher. 

In German, more attention was paid to reading and grammar 
than to conversation. In Geometry, we observed the pupils 
reciting readily difiSarent proportions from the naked diagramcf, 
without aid of letters. 

In Guizot's "Civilization," we heard some jexy inteUigent 
and superior recitations from the Senior Glass. 

Generally speaking, it was plain .that the instructors had 
taken great pains with their dasaes, and successfully. If the 
examinations were to be criticised in any respect, we should 
observe that they showed to some degree the very common 
fault of collegiate instruction — excess of system above indi- 
vidual development The recitations were more formal than 
need be, and not as wide awake ac^could be. 

Olivet College is deservedly praised for its moral and religious 
influences, without which education perverts. Let us add that 
a strong and orderly mind is a great virtua A college is an in- 
strument to teach thinking. We look to our colleges to see the 
weapons of thought perfected, to be used in defense of the 
right, and of religion. 

We attended, also, the graduation of the First Senior Class 
of the full College Course. We never heard more thoughtful 
pieces at any Commencement Exercises, or delivered vrith a 
more unaffected propriety, than several which were uttered on 
this occasion. For once in our lives we listened to a Salutatory 
Oration in Latin whose words could be understood, and whose 
thoughts were to some purpose. 

Further, we consider some of the peculiar merits of Olivet 
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Oollege to be the union of ladies and gentlemen snooessfolly 
in the same classes, the concentration of superior ability for 
instraotion in its preparatory school, the absence of shamming, 
and the general interest taken in mnsical education. 

Its prominent need is its insufficient income. We earnestly 
desire to see this need satisfied, and the Institution folfilliog its 
proper place in the Educational System of Michigan. 

J. MORGAN SMITH, 
J. a HOTT, 
A. BALLABD, 
Examining Committee of Olivet OoUege, for 1867. 
Grand Bapids, June 26th, 1867. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE COLLEGE 

BEPOBT OF PBINOIPAL. 

Hon. Oeahsl Hosfobd, 8upt. of Public Instruction: 

Almost thirteen years ago the founders of Michigan Female 
Oollege located themselyes in Lansing, then so far in the woods 
and so isolated from the outside world as to possess only two 
ayenues of approach, one from Jackson, which those obliged 
to trayel over still remember with a shudder, and which a witty 
rendent once declared was only safe for passengers in a mad 
wagon or a hearse; the other over the plank road fix>m Detroit 
which, if it offered a somewhat easier passage, labored under 
the serious disadvantage of being more than twice as far. 
They commenced their labors with designs not limited to es- 
tablishing a school for young women of the highest grade, for 
had that alone been their object, they would have accepted 
some of the liberal and even generous offers that were made 
ihem in other, and at that time much more flourishing and 
accessible parts of the State. 

The one great object which they proposed to themselves was 
to keep before the public mind as constantly as they could, the 
duty of the State to provide for the education of its daughters as 

29 
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ii had already provided for the eduoaHon €f ite aema, and thej 
fhongbt that a loeation at the Capital, though at that tizne sob- 
jeot to many disadTaatageSy would giya them Tantage-ground 
for this purpose; since, beddeSy the r op ree o ntativee of the peo- 
ple regularly assembled here^ many other persons wereoon- 
stantly coming from all parts, drawn by yarious interests, either 
public or private, and they judged that the eirole of influence^ 
could they succeed in reaching its sources, must, of necessity, 
become far wider from here than from any other place in the 
State. They had, besides, known seyeral sdiools, after much 
usefulness for a time, on the death (mt withdrawal of their orig- 
inators, either greatly decline in character or altogether pass 
out of existence, and they hoped if their e£Ebrts at the Capital 
were crowned with success, that permanence would be insured 
by ultimate acceptance and adoption when the State should 
come to recognize and act upon its obligations to the neglected 
half of its children. 

As a school, the enterprise may be justly regarded as a sue- 
cess, since, besides over a thousand young ladies from Michigan, 
pupils have been received from nine other States. 

The courses of study, both Classical and Scientific, were 
adopted aftw mature deliberation and consultation with the 
Fftcnlty of the Uniyersity of Michigan, and are fully equal to 
those of the best coUeges for young men in the amount of labor 
required. A Freparatozy D^artment has always been sus- 
tained, and pupils have been permitted to ttike partial courses,. 
this concession seeming to be necessary and preferable to- 
adopting a lower course of study. The first graduate receiyed 
her difdoma in 1860, and the Alumnae of the Institution now 
number forty. 

Additional room is greatly needed, and the last Legislature, 
on the petition of the Corporation and infiuential citizens,, 
passed an act enabliug the city to raise fifty thousand dollars 
to complete the buildings. Lansing will prove how well sho 
understands the value, educational and pecuniary, of literary 
institutions, in voting this tax, and thus doing all in her power 



N 
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towards' secnrisg what is of saoh vital importaaee to her own 
welfare. 

Sinoe 1865 the claims of the daughters of the State have 
been pressed, in some form more or less urgent^ upon eaoh sno* 
cessive Legislatarey and not only has the jostioe of these ap- 
peals been admitted by many individual members, but the last, 
three Legislatures have given the subject a national character 
not anticipated by its originators, by passing joint resolutions 
requesting Oongress to grant -appropriations of land to all the 
States for the purpose of endowing Female Oolites, and by 
inviting the Legislatures of the loyal States to join them in 
endeavoring to obtain these grants, and the last Legislature 
showed the drift of public sentiment in this respect by passing, 
in the Senate, a bill to grant funds for endowing a College for 
Young Women, and in the House, a resolution asking the Be- 
gents to admit them to the University of Michigan. This re- 
quest has been considered, and decided against by the Board 
of Begents. The next Legislature, it is hoped, will take some 
definite action to meet, by just and wise measures, the public 
need and the public vmh. 

It has been said that one reason for the failure of the meas- 
ure before the last Legislature was because >it was considered 
a foregone conclusion that the work already accompHshed at 
Lansing would be accepted, and the Capital become the seat of 
the ** Woman's University," but there are probably very few 
people, except those directly interested in other locations, who 
do not think it would be much better for the State generally if 
all its institutions were grouped around the Capital, and Lan- 
sing has, besides, a special daim to educational consideration 
in the fact thatshe has contributed so very large an amount 
to the common school fund, but Lansing claims no monopoly, 
and the founders of the Michigan Female College are ready to 
waive their labors and sacrifices as pioneers in the work, if 
any other place will do more, and thus prove a better title to 
preference. 

All that can be done for many years by the joint efforts of 
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all its friendst and by oombinisg all poedble interesto and in- 
flnenoes in its fayor, will be too little for its needs. Bailding% 
Iibrarid% laboratoriesi mosenms, all those appliances neoessaiy 
to render a College worthy of the name and able properly to 
do its work are required, and still bat scantily supplied. 

Not only is there need that Congress should bestow upon 
the daughters of the land their just share of the national do- 
main, not only should the State open its treasury and dower 
them with gifts as it has done the young men in the Universily 
and the Agricultural College^ but our rich men should also feel 
that what has been done for the young men ought to be dupli- 
cated for the young women. Detroit built for them an 
Observatory at Ann Arbor, what will she do for a Female 
College at Lansing ? 

And the many rich women of our State have here a noble 
field to aid with liberal hands in bestowing permanent benefits 
upon their own sex, by founding scholarships and instituting ' 
various other aids for those noble spirits who aspire to educa- 
tion in spite of all opposing drcumstanoes. And if endow- 
ments something after the manner of << Fellowships "in the 
English Universities could be made, enabling women who de- 
sired it to continue their studies and prolong the period of cul- 
ture instead of bemg forced back to labor for bread, some 
problems, long in dispute, might be solved by actual experiment 

Have we not reached that point in progress where we may 
hope to have here in Michigan, and that at no distant day, a 
free University for women as well appointed and as nobly en- 
dowed as is now our University for young men? Not a vast 
and expensive establishment, so costly that only the daughters 
of very rich men can ever hope to enter it^ as is the case with 
the magnificent Yassar gift from which so much was expected, 
but from which so little now seems likely to be realized by those 
who need it most. 

Your late circular, calling attention to the joint resolutions 
of our Legislature, and inviting eoGperation '* until public aid 
for female education shall be proportionate to that provided for 
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men/' partly snggested this statement of the subject with 
which the history and interests of the Michigan Female College 
have been and are so intimately involyed, instead of the Ordin- 
ary statistical report All of which, in the cause of Female 
Education, is respectfully submitted. 

a; 0. ROGERS.- 
Lansing, March 31st, 1868. 

YnrroBs' 'beport. 
How. O. HosFORD, Su^. of Public In^ruction: 

The annual examinations of the students in the Michigan 
Female College were attended by the Committee appointed for 
that purpose. During most of the year the Principal, Miss A. 
O. Rogers, has been preTcnted by failure of health from attend- 
ing in person to her duties in the College. But your Commit- 
tee are glad to belieye that, notwithstanding this misfortune, 
the Institution has enjoyed a fair degree of prosperity. 

The examinations in Moral Philosophy, Butler's Analogy, 
and in kindred studies pursued by classes under the care of 
Miss Delia Rogers, showed that the young ladies had been 
taught to think for themselves, and to give a reason for the 
beliefs which they presented. 

In Modem Languages the pupils seemed ready and profi- 
cient, while their familiarity with roots and forms gave CTidence 
of thorough drill. In some of the sciences, particularly, per- 
haps in Natural Philosophy, a greater familiarity with facts 
and principles, and less rigid adherence to the words of the 
text booksj would have seemed to your Committee desirable. 

The Department of Musical Instruction, in charge of Pro! 
Miller, was apparently, in its thoroughness and good taste, all 
that the most critical could desire. 

Your Committee cannot but admire, and warmly commend, 
the earnestness and devotion with which the estimable ladies 
at the head of the Institution have pursued their work 
Through discouragementis and difficultieis Uiat would have de- 
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feated anyUiing but the most detennined peraeyeranoe, ihey 
have labored, and the aaooeas and reputation widoh they hare 
aohiered haye been most nobly and honorably won. Long may 
ihey be spared to continue and to enjoy it 
In behalf of the Committee. 

a 0. MoINTIBK 



DISOO ACADEMY. 

BKFOBT OF TBTJ8TXE8. 

To HoK. Gbamel Hosfobd, 8upt. of PvUic Instruction : 

This Institation was organized as an Association, k. D. 1850« 
and incorporated as an Academy A. D. 1866. The real estate 
consists of a respectable School Building of two stories and 
out-buildings on one acre of land in the centre of the village of 
Disco, valued at fifteen hundred dollars. The capital stock sub- 
scribed, is five thousand dollars, and the amount *< actually'' 
paid in, is one thousand dollars. The names of the Trustees 
are Philander Ewell, Jeremiah Curtis, Ira S. FearsoU, Ohauncey 
Church, John Keeler, Alonzo M. Eeeler, Isaac Monfore, Calvin 
Feiroe, and Alson Haynes. 

Officers — John Eeeler, Treasurer; Chaoncey Church, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees; and Isaac Monfore, Clerk of 
said Board. 

The winter term of four months of the past year, was taught 
by Miss Mary A. Monfore, as Principal, and Miss Milicent Conner, 
as Assistant Teacher. In addition to the usual primary classes 
taught, there was a small dass in Latin, and a rec^^ectable class 
in Higher Arithmetic and Algebra. The average number of 
scholars in attendance, was seventy. The summer term, of five 
months, as a Primary school, was taught by Miss Milicent Con- 
ner; the number in attendance was fifty-five scholars. 

The books used in school are designed to be the same as are 
used in the Normal School of this State. In this school, a 
<<Teadier's Class" has in general been open for the benefit of 
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Primary Scbool Teachers, especially during the "Actmnnal 
Terms." 

Its resonroeB are limited, and some efforts have heretofore 
been made for oocTerting this Listitation into a Graded or 
Union School 

Bespectfolly submitted. 

ISAAC MONFOBE. 
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The Sunday School in these dietriota is showing itself a power- 
ful aid to the common school by the dronlation which it gives 
to a most Taloable moral and religions literature, attractiye and 
nsefol to all ages, especially to the young. It comprises books 
which portray the successes and triumphs of courage in doing 
right, of industry and perseyerance in overcoming difficulties — 
which show the beauty and power of kindness and sympathy 
toward the suffering, and the friendless— which point to the 
several steps by which a true manhood is attained, and show 
how the ascent is made — ^books which cultivate respect for the 
aged — order and love in the family— honesty and honor in 
business — contempt for vulgarity and meanness — ^Ipve of 
country, and public spirit in doing good in all the relations of 
society. Such a literature, especially in the present dearth of 
valuable books in the remote sections of the State, is of itself 
an auxiliary to the common school, and to the intelligence and 
virtue of the people generally, not to be lightly esteemed. 
We have not deemed it necessary to restrict our efforts 

• 

wholly to the new sections of the State, since in almost any 
county may be found moraUy abandoned settlements calling 
for the introduction of the Sunday School, as will appear by 
the following extract from the report of one of the Sunday 
School Missionaries, which may be taken as an example of ihe 
character of the work generally. Mr. E. S. IngersoU, whose 

« 

field of operations for the past three years has been the coimties 
of Jackson, Calhoun and ^Baton, says: 

« When I first caorassed JacksoD county, la 1864, Ifoandfive townships 
Sd which there was no Sunday School the previoas year. This destitution 
was supplied as far as practicable. Twenty-nine new Sunday Schools were 
organized in the county, and furnished by sale or gift with books and other 
requisites. In m&ny of the towns permanent advancement in morals was 
manifeli. During the past five months I have re-canvassed sixteen town- 
ships in the county, and find a very encouraging Improvement over 1864. 
In one of the towns where I then found no Sunday School, there are now 
four. In another where there was then but one, now there are eight In 
the sixteen towns Just explored, I find eighty-one Sunday Schools in active 
operation. The character and efliciency of the schools, and their eieva- 
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Agwcy whicb tbe fl-ienda of moritUcy and rellgiOD are nelog to plant and 
■DBtftIa tbem." 

The labors of Mr. Ingeisoll in the oonntieB of Eaton and 
CUhonn were followed with Bimilar reaalta. 

Very respectfully yoors. 
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ovm/tr of the New Testament^ I am sore you would not slop to 
debate the matter, but .would regard the inyestment as both a 
useful and a profitable one. 



BEFOBU SCHOOL. 

ELEVSNTH AKNUAL SEPOBT OF THE BOABD 07 CONTROL. 

To the Superintendeni of Pviblic Instruction: 

Each revolying year brings with it^ its own cares, responsibil- 
ities and duties. It is well, if in its review, commendable pro- 
cess is disoemibla This is always disirable, but especially so, 
when the action of a few involves, more or less intimately, the 
interests of many. 

That the people of the State may know, if they will famil- 
iarize themselves with facts, how the interests of the State Be- 
form School are progressing under the management of its pres- 
ent Board of Control, — ^this their Annual Beport, is put forth; 
and to the fiicts presented, and suggestions made, the candid 
consideration of all interested in the welfare of that portion of 
our youthful population, who for want of prox>er and healthful 
home restraiat, are led into temptation and crime, and thence 
find a home, for a time at least, in this Institution, is most 
respectfolly solicited. 

There are sins of omission as well as of commission, and it 
may well be questioned, whether the penalties directed against 
the latter, should not the rather be set to the account of the 
former, — and especially as regards the inmates of this Institution. 
Parental dereliction in the matter of the control and manage* 
ment of children and youth, is the curse of the State. 

Until this can be fully understood and appreciated, and proper 
influence be brought to bear for the correction of the evil at the 
fountain head, so long must the State be taxed for furnishing a 
home, and providing educational means for the reformation of 
criminals of tender years. We say criminals; — ^we beg pardon, 
for we are free to charge the guilt to the antecedent of the child. 
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and pify him for the miofortone of his parentage. To this we 
know there are exceptions; — ^nevertheless, we indicate the gen- 
eral role in all fairness; the child becomes an inmate (we say 
not a criminal) of the Beform School, because of the sin of 
n^lect on the part of his parent or parents; nay worse and 
often, by parental sinfal practices and teachings. , 

But what of progress ? Since our last Annual Beport, there 
have been added to the inmates of the Institution, from the 
different. parts of the State, 111 youthful criminals, if it be 
proper so to call them. During the same period 136 have been 
released therefrom — a portion receiving a full discharge — the 
balance a Ticket of Leave — ^the full discharge being granted 
only to such as by their good behavior and fidelity to duties 
imposed, had furnished grounds of hope for permanent reform 
— a hope sometimes disappointed, yet more frequently realized; 
the ticket of leave to those seemingly reformed, but yet not 
apparently so firmly established in correct habits and principles 
of life and action, as to inspire the full confidence desired. The 
home influence to which they are to be subjected on leaving the 
Institution is also carefully considered in all cases of contem- 
plated release by either mode. 

If the inquiry be made why any are allowed to leave the 
Institution during their minority, except on full evidence of 
complete reform, we reply: To make room for fresh accessions. 
But going out on ticket of leave only, the Institution still holds 
them, and in case of their again falling into crime, can redaim 
them, and thus save them from the ignomy of State Prison 
service while yet in youth. If however, on subsequent trial they 
maintain their integrity, they become entitled to a full 
discharge. 

There still remain in the Institution at the date of this report, 
257, a number considerably less than reported last year, and 
two less than reported the year previous. This indicates pro- 
gress in the right direction, provided always that the work of 
reform has been effectual — a matter that time only can deter- 
mine. It is,* however, but just to state, that a less number 
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would haye been releaaed, but for ihe crowded condition of the 
LiBtitation. More room is however being provided, and it is 
hoped that soon the necessity for discharge only on fall evidence 
of a correct f ntnre, will be in a good degree obviated Never- 
theless, beyond the age of 21 years, no power of retention is 
given, and occasionaUy those placed in charge of the Institution 
are so steeped in vice and crime, that thorough reform is seem- 
ingly (sometimes it proves truly) beyond the power of all refor- 
matory influences, and individual inmates must be let loose 
from its restraints, to become pests in the community, till by 
the hand of justice they find a home in the State Prison. 

It is however an encouraging &ct that so large a portion of 
the entire number who have left the Institution, have subse- 
quently maintained their integrity, and that numbers of them 
are now holding positions of trust and responsibility, and are 
proving themselves worthy of the same. Of the entire number 
discharged, to-wit: 683, since the Institution was first opened, 
the exceptions to a correct future are by no means numerous, 
and will compare not unfavorably with a like number in any 
sphere of youthfcQ life. 

Occasional failure however famishes no just ground for dis- 
couragemeni The enterprising husbandman persevexingly 
commits his seed to the earth and expects rich harvests, not- 
withstanding the possibility of untoward seasons. Such should 
be the continuous and hopeful e£forts put forth for the reclama- 
tion of the neglected youth of the State, to habits of integrity, 
honesty, enterprise and virtue. A life reclaimed from the ways 
of transgression, profits not merely by the prevention of the 
wrong, but by the good to be achieved. The hand trained to vice 
works only evil; that hand reclaimed to virtue, not only ceases 
from evil, but becomes productive of good. 

Subsequent to the death of our late lamented Superinten- 

dent» 0. B. Bobinson, it will be recollected, James H. Baker had 

fiUed that office, as acting Superintendent, up to the date of our 

last annual report, to wit: Nov. 16, 1867. 

' At the meeting then held, the full board being 'present, the 
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BoT. O. W. Fay was appointed to that office. Sabsequentlj 
however, April dd, 1867, he tendered his resignation, and the 
Bev. Chaa Johnson, a former teacher in the Institation, was 
placed in charge as Acting Saperintendent, and has since that 
date rendered mnch yalued service, proving himself by wise 
discretion and efficient action, worthy of the position. The 
demands of the Institation, for such service as he has been ijsle 
to render, in view of the unosnally large amount of work, re- 
qniring constant care and oversight, including building,, repair- 
ing, dramage, &;a, all additional to the ordinary range of re- 
sponsibility, have by far, exceeded all former ones, and could 
not, probably, have been placed in better hands. The Board 
therefore, take pleasure in publicly testifying both to his ability 
and fidelily, feeling assured that while he shall consent to fill 
the position of Superintendent^ the Institution can but strengthen 
its hold on public sympathy, because of its increasing usefulness. 

As to the health of the inmates of the Institution during the 
past year, the Board take pleasure in stating that, during no 
year since its doors were 'first opened for their reception, has 
there been such almost entire exemption from sickness and 
death, as the Physician's Beport will doubtless show. A single 
death during the entire year, with but rare cases of slight indis- 
position, in an average number of at least 265, is a record of 
health unusual, certainly for an institution of the kind, and 
where so large a number are so constantly congregated within 
limits so restricted. The death referred to was that of William 
Brincklef^ which took place on December 27th, 1866. 

The only occasional illness befalling the inmates of the Insti- 
tution, during the entire year, has been chiU-fever, or temporary 
biliary derangement, a result undoubtedly, to be largely attrib- 
uted to regular habits of life, being very difierent from what 
very many had experienced prior to their commitment here, to 
a sufficiency of healthful food, and at regular hours, and to such 
clothing as the exigencies of the season demand. In all these 
particulars, probably few boys of the State are more healthfully 
provided for. In addition to aU this, the location of the Insti- 
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iatioii oaimot be regarded oiherwifle than favorable to health. 
ThiSy in connection 'with the ample sewerage now proTided, re- 
lieving all otherwise nnavoidable aooamnlation of impnritieey 
inspires the confidence that henceforth all snrronnding influences 
shall be health-giving. 

It will be recollected that the last Legislatore appropriated 
some $80,000 for the erection of new bnildings, and for soch 
repairs and improvements, as the exigencies of the Institotion 
then demanded. 

The following statement will show to what extent this addi- 
tional tmst to the hands of the Board, has been execnted. 
TbsA all contemplated work has not yet been completed, will 
find, we trust, satisfactory explanation in the f act^ that from late in 
April, when it was the purpose to commence preparatory work, 
till late in June, the season was so abundant in rain and storm, 
as to render the execution of that work impracticable. This 
preparatory work consisted in the construction of a system of 
sewerage, which should relieve not only the accumulating water 
below the buildings already erected, but furnish away of escape 
for that, which would rapidly flow into and fill the excavation 
essential to be made for the new building to be erected. The 
work on this sewerage was commenced as early as the season 
would admit; but was not only delayed, but greatly increased 
by the incaving of earth, caused by the almost continuous fall 
of rain. A main arched sewer constructed of hard burnt brick 
and water lime, some 50 rods in length, and 12 to IS inches in 
diuneter, with lateral branches to all cellars and parts of build- 
ings, new and old, requiring drainage, was however finally com- 
pleted about the first of July, at a cost varying not far from one 
thousand five hundred dollars. The average depth of excava- 
tion for this sewer, will not fall below 10 feet, and in its construc- 
tion about 25,000 brick were used, and from 50 to 60 barrels of 
water lime. 

This sewer completed, the work of excavation for the new ed- 
ifice was commenced. This building, now far advanced towards 
completion, 75 by 30 feet, consists of a partially underground 
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portion, divided into ceUar, store-room, ash-room and wash-room; 
a first floor, containing a kitchen, a bake shop, with the month of 
its oven in the north wall of the building, the oven itself, 12x14, 
extending therefrom, and having a passage for ashes direetly into 
the adi-room below, which is fire-proof; adjoining the bakenE^op, 
cm the east side, is the shoe-shop, and adjoining this, the laundry; 
a second floor, on the west portion of which is the hospital, 
a large and well ventilated room, and well arranged for and 
adapted to its purpose. The balance of this and the entire 
third floor, is used for dormitories, of which there is in all 67, 
and making a total of 219, including those originally provided. 
This entire edifice vrill be completed in all its arrangements, at 
the. earliest day practicable, when greatly enlaiged facilities for 
the management of the school will be afforded, leaving, never- 
theless, 38 of the present inmates still to be lodged as best they 
may. 

Besides the erection of this new edifice, extensive and im- 
portant alterations, repairs and improvements have been made 
in and to the old building. By alterations in partition walls, 
the space formerly occupied by one large school-room, redta- 
tion-room and a library-room, has been converted iato three 
school-rooms, thereby largely increasing the educational facilities 
of the Institution, and a new libraiy-room constructed from the 
space secured by the re-arrangement of the stairs leading from 
the 1st to 2d floor in one end of the main building. By the 
same re-arrangement^ space for an additional bed-ro(»n has 
been secured. 

One of the past special inconveniences of the Institution has 
been the falling of plastering, giving a dilapidated appearance 
to many portions of the building, besides causing much annoy- 
ance. This has been remedied in part, by ceiling such portions 
as had caused the greatest difliculty in this direction. In all, 
some 60 squares, including dining-room, one dormitory and one 
school-room, of permanent improvement have been made. In 
addition to the above, the chapel, two school-rooms and dining- 
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room have been grainedy and their appearance and attxaotiTeneni 
greatly enhanced thereby. 

Another department of improYement daring the past year, 
has been the reclamation of swamp and the clearing <A other 
lands belonging to the Ihstitation. Within the bonndaries of 
these lands, and bat a short distance east of the school, were 
three seyeral swamps or marshes, covering an area of some five 
or six acres, so sitaated as to be sasceptible of drain^e throogh 
one main channel or ditch. This work was also nndertsken as 
early as.the state of the marshes woold admit To famish an 
outlet to this ditch, it was also necessary to constract a tannel 
throogh a smallhill, for a distance of about 860 feet, and at an 
average depth of about 10 feet. The necessaxy excavation was 
made, and a tannel composed of water lime tile, laid. This, in 
connection with about 100 rods of ditch, secured complete and 
safScient drainage for said marshes, and after the lapse of a few 
weeks' time, the marshes were saffidentiy drained, to admit of 
the removal of the embedded logs, thickly scattered over the en- 
tire surface. The work of clearing was then undertaken and 
completed, a large portion of the whole plowed, and is now 
in readiness for spring crops. In addition to this, some 80 
acres, from which the' timber had been partially removed in 
previous years, have been cleared of the brush and accumulated 
rubbish, consequent upon the removal of the timber, and plowed, 
and also placed in a condition for spring crops. The work ci 
clearing and plowing, has been almost entirely performed by 
the inmates of the school, under the direction and supervision 
of the Superintendent, as well as much of the ditching pre- 
viously specified. The improvement of these marshes wiU be 
a lasting benefit to the Institution, not only from tiie harvests 
to be realized therefrom, but from the removal of the miasmatic 
influence of the same, the detrimental effects of which have 
been so long and so seriously felt. 

We have been thus particalar in enumerating the improve- 
ments made and the labor performed, that the people of the 
State may know what use is made of the money they famish. 
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and what progress is being realized in an Institation that should 
find a place in eyeiy philanthropic hearb Those who desire to 
know what this has cost and is costing, are respectfoUy referred 
to the Treasurer's report No one, however, in the ezer(ase of 
a candid and unbiased jadgment, will expect that an Institation, 
having to provide for an average of at least two hnndred and 
sixl^-five boys, and having to feed, dothQ, famish medicine for 
and educate them, can in these times, be conducted at slight 
cosi It is only claimed that a constant effort has been made 
to make that cost as light as possible. How far that effort has 
been crowned with success, must be inferred from fkcts and 
figures presented. One thing can however be safely said, and 
that is, that the responsibility assumed and the burden borne, 
is not assumed and borne because of any alluring remuneration 
offered or realized. This however, is not said by way of com- 
plaint, but only as the presentation of a fact 

GEO. W. LEE, 
JAS. I. MEAD, 
0. TRIOT, 

Board of Oofntrd. 
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[Omitting the lengthy tables of statistics in the Beport, as 
published in another form by the Board of Control, the Super- 
intendent closes with the following remarks, which can hardly 
be read without emotion. — Suft. Pub. Inbtbuotion.] 

The stragglings and surgings of passion of wayward and 
impetuous youth, the determinateness of the perversely wiUfol, 
the spirit of vindictiveness which one may show, and the many 
personal vices which hold rule over so many, and thus render 
restraint essential, you may be perfectly conversant with, but 
many into whose hands these reports come can know nothing 
of these. It is of frequent occurrence, to hear one and an- 
other expressing so much cfympathy with the inmates of these 

31 
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Mhooby that they would remore all zeatraints and send tbem 
back nnaided to society and their own rnin. They ehai^ all 
meaenres essential to good disdpline and personal training to 
self-gOTemment, as oppressiye and even TxndiotiTe. 

Intelligent and observing men, who look to the real interest 
of this dass of persons, take diffiarent yiews, and many eneonr* 
aging words are dropped as from time to time fhey call at the 
SchooL 

But aU classes or Tsriety of opinions are expressed. One 
dass ask that all the experience of the Schools be oonnted 
erroneous.. That virtue supplanting vice is not necessarily a 
plant of dow growth, but that by a process of isolation, lec- 
ture, exhortation and prayer, a boy may be held without a 
moment's giving up, till he is wholly subdued, and the viees 
and passions, perhaps inherited from his parents, and still 
further fostered by every association of his childhood and 
youtli be exorcised as effecthally as the Savior cast out undeaa 
spirits during his sojourn on earth. 

This may be pleasant to contemplate as a result, but scarcdy 
practicable as a method of eradicating the social evils of So- 
dety, and certainly not according to experience of the past in 
this dass of schools. Here it is found to be one of tireless 
effort, full of pressing care and solidtude, as hope altemafcdy 
brightens or is depressed, often, alas I to failure. Let a dose 
observer enter these schools; yes, this Sdiool. He will find 
boys of great mental ability, who have good homes, kind and 
indulgent parents, courteous bearing often, whose friends 
manifest deep interest in them, and seek their wdfare. Yet 
they are wholly vitiated, impulsed by the alternate &ndes of 
their ovm wills, whose good sense and sound judgment respect- 
ing the prindples of virtue is not at faulty and yet who do not 
apply their judgment for their own government. They will be 
found in all cases to have no deep reflective sense of the mor- 
ality of their ovm course, and none of that consdence power 
which must underlie a character of integrity. He would have 
wonderful power that could change a stratum of quicksand to 
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solid granite. Yet thiB is to be Bonghi That these Tolable, 
pliant natnrei^ open to eyery impulse and temptation, shall 
acquire the stability and resistive power of the rock, so that it 
shall not be swayed and agitated by the inflnences to be met on 
every side, that lead away from virtue. This is not the work of 
a day, or a year. In the most hopeful cases, we merely (culti- 
vate the ground, plant the seed, watch its first opening growth, 
but must leave its attainment to maturity and ripened fruit to 
be reached amid the storms and sunshine of life. 

Any other class might be singled out^ as the unfortunate boy 
whose early orphanage deprived him of the training and care 
which affection prompts, and grew amid storms and want, till 
mental, moral and phymcal power is all bound in and dwarfed 
like the foot of a Chinese beauiy. No power on earth can sud- 
denly break the bonds and give a healthful development, so 
essential for the perfect man. Long and patient effort, how- 
ever much it may accomplish towards the recovery of what 
it should have been, cannot wholly obliterate the marks of the 
bonds. There is a scar stiU. 

So might each and every dass be singled out and these meas- 
urements applied, and however much the balances might be 
dusted, that results might be correctly ascertained, yet they 
would be found wanting. Neither would it be best to meet 
other expressed opinions to swell what may prove too cumber- 
some a report, for premature or prebiased opinions can only be 
met by experience, and experience comes only by daily work in 
these fidds. 

It may not be amiss to say a word or two about receptions 
and dismissals: 

Bright, active, intelligent boys, from families who have good 
homes; a dear mother whose heart comes with her boy, and 
who never suffers time to pass without, in affectionate remem- 
brance, pressing that boy to her heart. Many of these boys 
are here from willfulness, and having perhaps, too much their 
own way. It proves in these cases that parental indulgence 
was not the best training for them. 
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aod in th§ UttMBMi «Dg«iid«Md, tfa* hoj mtbn, gom horn 
luMM to iiirf( nuvt eoDgMlil MnqpnioiMk bMoniM waywfJ la 
lli# ftbMoet (A th# giddiaf luuid o( ntbetioD, aid fdk Into 
tMaai w$j§, iod io fladt • booM in il» Bifom Sdiod. Thb 
ilMi k lir tod ofuiMtoiii. 

InUmperanee wftli ttg atUndftot •ffli^ ii % tkcng $m twaep- 
iiif in tli# ttd# of TMotuf, irtrong famAomed, wtsprnrd jaaXb, to 
Udom fkbooU, Honam of Oontdicn and State Priaon^ aad 
iiilrniii af» found in graat abnndatiee in tlua adiool— not 
onljr in tlia numbara brongbt liere, Vat in tlia dlficoUaaa that lie 
in tlie way of trne reformation. For thia inflnmiort ia bat the 
l^ent of ticea, fared in the nature of the child* and which will 
from time to time farealc orer all reatraintai and inTolre the iic- 
tlm in the moat roinona dilBcaltiea. << Who did ain, thia man 
or hia parenta?'' would be a pertinent qoeation, when joa trace 
the paaalona that thia daaa of yoath preaeni So tenible ia 
thia acoorge of humanity in ita elbeta. 

If obody'a boy ia brought here« Father and mother ao long 
dead that they hare no diatinct remembrance of theoL Wan- 
derera from place toplace, aleeping where night orertakea them. 
Sometlmea in pinching want, and then amply aupplied, and re- 
jecting the aubatantial thinga giren to auatahi life^ by the hand 
of charity, aaklng for delicadei; imbibing a apirit of antagoniam 
agilttat all whoae right they iuTade, or whoae pounaela th^ re- 
Jecti not originally bad at heart, trained ao by aaaodationa with 
which they come in contaoL 

The aympathy and benetolence which la diatreaaed at porer^ 
aad want, and deihrea to protide a good home tot the children, 
oontributea Ita ahare towards keeping our number good, and 
often too, in aendlng thoae here for whom it ia mauileatly the 
duty of tho olUea and oountiea to provide. Thua making po?- 
erty a rice, a paiilon, from whoso controlling power, the unfor- 
tunate ylolim must bo redalmod. It ia a good thing in thia 
reapoot, to regard the State in the character of a father, and ao 
exclaims In our falhor'a house are many faoUitiea for oaring 



for and traini&g yonib, and proTiaion to anpply their wanta, 
and ihia lather has a large heart, and will gladly ran and fall 
on the neck of the nnfortonate, and give them a thorough 
cleansing. This will enlarge the field of charity, and place it 
too where it can be the moat easily borne. 

A father sometimes comes with his own boy, in whose way he 
has laid a snare to entrap him, that he may dispose of his own 
child. Henceforth he is very exact about the training of his 
son. His food, his clothing, his education, his being trained 
to industrious habits, and in every way fitted for usefulness and 
eminence, and if his sympathies for the child happen to take a 
turn, then irrespective of rules or commitments, he wants to 
take his boy home. To say nothing of such a father's own 
principles, what shall be the influence on such a boy's mind, as 
he grows up and begins to realize the action of his father ? It 
will require more than ordinary power to inspire the child with 
any faith in humanity, when his own father has thus used him. 
We would that a solitary instance only could be found. In 
short a strange mixture of causes are working, from whose re- 
sults a conatant supply is being received to fill all available space, 
ia the school 

It will be seen that th|^ dismissals of this year have largely er* 
oeeded those of any previous year, and it is hoped that while 
the number has been increased, the standard of attainment haa 
not been lessened. It would undoubtedly have been better in 
some eases, had the School possessed means and facilities for 
keeping them a longer period of time, under proper training, 
and so not only give them a fair start in the rudiments of an 
education, but carry them well on in an academic course. Still 
it is safe to say that far the greater number of those'released 
will try to resist temptation. That some will ML is very certain ; 
and from this large nupoiber perhaps the number may seem 
large, and a triumph may arise in the minds of some who have 
other interests to serve. Still those who meet and successfully 
resbt the temptations of evil, should not suffer in reputation 
for the errors of the unfortunate ones who may fall 
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The homeB of some of these hojs, to wUdi they retaroi are 
not helps to Yirtne and int^griiy; and wherei perhaps, these 
last traits are not hickingy the management of home life 
drives the boy oat onoe more to associations more genisli even 
if of stufpected morality. Some have fallen in other years, of 
whom better things were expected j bnt a much less number, 
all things considered, than a casual observer would suppose, 
aad it is safe to estimate that eight-tenths of all who are sent 
from the school, are benefited mentally, morally and physically. 
Hay our great Father above bless these boys as they go out to 
life's contests, with restraining and directing grace. 

IMPB0VEMEKT8. 

The past summer has been pre-eminently one of labor. The 
large sewer, draining all the cellars of the building, was one 
that reqiured a laige expenditure of time and labor. On its 
completion, the boys and teams were at onoe employed in pre- 
paring the cellax9 and gathering materials for the addition to 
the building now being constructed. This being done, the 
drainage of a chain of swamps immediately beyond the east 
line of the yard was commenced and pushed forward with vigor. 
These swamps have, without doubt, contributed largely to the 
bilious disorders which hav0 prevailed here in former years. 
The dnunage left the land in condition to be deazed up, which 
was done, saving, thereby, large quantities of wood, and burn- 
ing the refuse. A poction of this has been plowed. In con- 
i^ection with tbu, a iBOBge field of new land has been broken up, 
from which it iM hoped next season to obtain a better supply of 
cropp, that shall meet the special wants of the School in that 
line, so that from this time on, the School will have what may 
properly be called a farm, where more of the boys may be 
employed. 

The results of the gardening and what littie farming has 
been this season carried on, will be shown in Table XEL 

An increase in the stock of cows is espeoiBlly needed, which 
the above improvemenits on the farm will enable the school to 
Jceep. 
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AKUSEBIENTS AND BE0BSATI0N8. 

The usual sports that boys in Tillage and oity schools enjoy, 
are allowed to the boys here, and the earnestness with which 
they enter them, shows clearly that but little fan runs to waste. 
Oompleting labor before the usual hours of closing shops, 
brings corresponding hours of play. In the winter season they 
often go i4 large or small companies to the river for skating, 
and in summer base ball is a favorite game. Marbles at all 
times when weather wHl permit will find devotees. New Years, 
Fourth of July and Christmas, are generally special holidays, 
when the good things of the table abound, only to meet appe- 
tites peculiarly fitted for their reception. At such seasons all 
things are made subservient to the special pleasure of the boys. 
The boys receive many tokens of remembrance from home in 
those ways in which a mother or a sister can best show their 
desire for their happiness or gratification. These gifts are 
readily shared by their companions, without grudge or stini 

Sabbath services have been this year as last. Sunday-School 
in the morning at 9 o'clock, in which, during the summer, the 
topical method of iDstruction has been followed with much 
apparent interest, giving an outline of the principal events of 
the Savior's life on eatth. And bere we would express our 
indebtedness to several gentlemen and ladies in the city who 
have been efficient helpers in this work. 

Preaching and addresses by the resident clergymen of the 
dty, alternating, and as friends from abroad have passed Sab- 
baths in the town they have come to assist in this work — espec- 
ially during the session of the Legislature, the Constitutional 
Convention, and the late session of the Methodist Conference 
held in this city. Two things are gained by these changes and 
casual addresses. The boys are pleased with new faces and 
voices, and these friends become more interested in the boys. 

HEALTH. 

The year past has been one of remarkable health, as the 
report of the Physician will show. One death occurred in the 
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imter, bnt cdnee then there has ecaroely beenaoase of seTeriij* 
^e prompt reeponeee and futbfDlneee of the Physieiaii. Dr. 
Bartholomew^ in eases of aoddent, or other eallSi dKmld noi 
be passed without appxeciatiTe notice. 

There is one other reference that^ however lengthy this report 
may be, most not be omitted, and that is, the liberality of 
gentlemen in their interest in the boys. 

The Hon. J. J. Bagley, Hon. T. W. Hawley, and O. Gold- 
smith, Esq., of the city of Detroit^ have each given large pres* 
ents of choice and weU selected books, to the boys' library da- 
ring the year. In no way can friends benefit these nnfortonate 
boys, more than by presents snch as these. The boys are now 
receiving impressions and thoughts that their whole lives 
shall develop. The books famish food for the mind, and 
long affcer they shaU be released from the School, these books 
and their contents will come to their minds, and be of infinite 
satisfaction to them. The Hons. J. W. Longyear, J. M. How- 
ard and Z. Chandler, have famished the library with Congres- 
sional reports and documents. Hon. H. G. Wells, of Ealama- 
mazoo, has, as beforetime, stiU showed his interest in the boys, 
by valua1:>le engravings and books for the School 

H. A. Morgan, Esq., of Aurora, N. Y., donated a few dozen 
singing books for their music. 

Mr. H. E. Baker, of the Tribune & Advertiser, during his stay 
in town last winter, did not fail to visit the School each Sabbath, 
and to add interest to the Sabbath service, donated for their 
use a fine selection of suitable hymns, printed on cards. Other 
friends who have visited the School, and become interested in 
the boys, frequently send them supplies of Sunday School pa- 
pers. Some kind friend has sent one of the best religious 
journals of our land, " The Morning Star," for the use of the 
boys. Publishers of the following papers have kindly sent them 
to the School for the boys: The Wolverine Citizen, of Flint; 
Peninsula Courier, of Ann Arbor; Battle Creek Journal; Sturgis 
Journal 
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OxNTLXKEN— In sabmitting this report, I ean bat hope that 
the toils and cares of my f eUow laborers, together mth my oym, 
pat forth, as we hope in hamble reliance apon Divine aid, have 
not been in vain, bat that in the present and fatore, they will 
bring forth the froits of yirtae and integrity in these nnf orton* 
ate boys, committed to oar care. Permit me to express my 
thanks for your ^tpedal counsel and sympathy, which has been 
an effectaal help at all time& Hoping that yoar sapendsion 
shall continae to reoeiye the favor of the great Friend of the 
onfortonate, I respectfoUy leave this report in yoor hands. 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 
SujMrifUenderU. 
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ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS' REPORTS, BY CODNTIB3, 
FOR 186T. 
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ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS' REPORTS, BY COUNTIES, 

FOR 1867. 



OOUMTISS. 



AltogMi, • .. 
Alpena,.... 
Antrtm,.... 
Bwrr, 

Borrten, ... 
Bnmch,.... 
Galhoan,. .. 

Gaas, 

Ghetxqrgan,. 
Qinton,.... 
Delta,?..... 

Eaton, 

Smmet^.... 



Grand Ttwerao. . , 

Gratiot, , 

HUMale, 

Houghton, ....... 

Huron, , 

Ingham, 

Ionia, , 

loaoo, 

Isabella, , 

Jackson, 

Kalamaioo, 

Kant, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw, , 

Lenawee, 

LiTingBton, , 

llackinao, , . . . .... 

Maoomh, 



HanitoQ, 

Marqaette, . . . 

ICason, 

Keooata, , 

HenomlJiee,. . , 

Midland, , 

MoorocL ...,.., 
Montcalm,...., 
Mis^egon,. ... 

Newaygo, 

Oakland, , 

Ooeana, 

Ontonagon, . . . , 

Ottawa, 

Saginaw, , 

Sanilac, , 

Shiawaaee, ... 

St Glair, 

St. Joseph,.... 

Toscola, 

VanBoren,.... 
Washtenaw,. ., 

Wajne, 

Supplemental, , 

Total, , 



172.0 

0.0 

70 

178.7 

80.0 

230.6 

842.7 

250.0 

248.2 

0.6 

127.7 

4.0 

176.6 



100.0 
26.8 
48.6 

200.1 

88.0 

2.7 

182.2 

288.2 



20.0 

808.6 

826.0 

806.7 

40.6 

102.2 

20.1 

402.2 

288.8 

18.0 

816.0 

12.0 

10.6 

60.0 

8.0 

7.0 

4.6 

14.0 

817.6 

64.0 

40.0 

48.0 

440.0 

18.1 

46.0 

226.8 

186.6 

02.6 

180.2 

177.0 

814.0 

70.0 

160.8 

876.0 

871.1 

8.0 



7681.0 



if 



' 9 

r 



& 



.•^ 



704.4 

.18.0 

21.8 

680.0 

140 6 

1008.1 

821.8 

1247.4 

626.0 

8.8 

780.4 

8.0 

700.7 

18.0 

061.8 

127.0 

841.4 

1020.6 

168.7 

122.0 

764.6 

770.8 

80.6 

66.0 

1067.0 

1061.0 

1268.2 

67.4 

684.4 

40.0 

1421.8 

646.8 

4.6 

806.7 

46.0 

7.6 

118.6 

87.7 

180.0 

18.6 

64.0 

682.6 

864.1 

260.8 

163.8 

1886.8 

146.8 

02.8 

646.7 

664.1 

846.2 

686.8 

860.6 

746.8 

878.8 

708.2 

1207.0 

1660.0 






84186 

60 00 
42 80 
81 87 
81 88 
44 01 
88 26 
4146 

42 46 
44 81 

86 60 
46 00 
88 72 

46 68 

80 60 
84 86 
88 28 

108 60 

87 08 
48 81 

40 61 

• • • • 

87 00 

47 86 

41 18 
46 41 

81 81 

86 06 
22 61 
80 06 

88 24 

64 61 

48 78 
48 34 

87 83 
70 66 
86 66 
62 86 

65 00 

40 63 
46 17 

82 06 

61 08 
61 26 

80 68 
4100 

81 22 

41 84 
68 80 
84 62 

43 40 
80 86 
4146 
43 67 

88 86 
48 71 
80 01 



«■ .o. ..•.•• 



20720.0 844 03 810 48 



$1814 

«4106 

16 28 

16 44 
81 06 
20 66 

17 88 

18 06 
80 00 
60 20 
16 48 
60 00 

16 81 
Oil 

17 48 
16 87 

18 87 

15 78 
47 86 
36 43 

16 87 
18 42 
22 44 
16 18 
20 46 
10 67 
2^84 
6104 
14 84 

16 20 
10 48 
18 08 
20 00 
18 46 
84 80 
10 84 
47 88 
80 74 
18 41 
84 84 
20 00 

17 86 
16 82 
22 01 

16 07 

17 16 

17 82 
44 63 
10 87 
84 64 

18 62 
18 81 
10 18 
10 00 
17 26 
10 84 
80 08 
8108 



► ' 



$7,008 18 

640 00 

804 00 

4,450 80 

8,178 08 

10,722 04 

0,284 64 

10^8 84 

10,588 47 

420 00 

4,676 44 

180 00 

6,706 68 



0,800 28 
807 86 

1,66160 
11,105 07 

4,187 r 
102 66 

7,882 70 

8,678 16 



1,010 60 
14,628 80 

0,867 40 
14,885 83 

4,025 00 

8,688 88 

666 80 

16,712 82 

7.766 82 
088 00 

J».418 28 

680 12 

802 00 

4,700 00 

110 00 

440 00 

202 60 

668 86 

10 042 68 

1,780 71 

8,070 46 

2,460 20 

17,460 61 

742 86 

8,656 00 

8,376 78 

8,616 5-2 

8,103 07 

6,661 76 

7,065 70 

18 018 16 

8,067 45 

6.767 05 
17,466 08 
22,888 41 

78 00 



$838,208 84 



$14^2 44 

780 00 

846 76 

10,608 80 

4,777 88 

20,714 60 

14,208 60 

28,782 66 

12J(22 66 

416 66 

12,04146 

/' 180 00 

12,106 28 

118 60 

18,82188 

2,066 01 

4,787 01 

16,208 00 

7,516 16 

8,228 22 

11,764 88 

14,866 06 

460 00 

1,002 11 

21,680 84 

80,772 10 

86,004 44 

8,500 01 

10462 88 

760 60 

87,682 78 

0*042 04 

00 00 

12,862 64 

1,080 00 

144 86 

,6,608 76 

f 782 26 

8,847 15 

W60 

1,666 66 

11,860 64 

6,580 65 

6,064 44 

2,770 86 

82,018 41 

2,622 26 

2,786 50 

10,848 17 

16,050 82 

6,427 06 

8,868 68 

16,642 22 

14,228 28 

8,440 27 

18,440 64 

88,166 18 

61,602 82 

280 64 



$679,880 17 



$2,618 00 



17160 
2,810 88 

180 00 
8,086 00 
8,764 00 
8,088 00 
1,088 00 
65 00 
2,588 60 



8,626 26 



4,284 00 

785 80 

1,256 60 

8,666 88 

130 00 

810 00 

8,760 84 

8,008 86 

82 00 

680 00 

3,207 00 

8,460 80 

6,067 78 



8,066 76 

380 00 

6,668 68 

8,868 60 



1,61100 
148 00 
110 0$ 



127 60 
103 00 



808 00 
8A70 60 
3^38 
1,387 86 

6,010 76 

078 08 

160 00 

8,688 88 

3,84178 

638 40 

1,7^60 

1,487 00 

8,788 00 

1,002 00 

8,867 60 

8,637 08 

1,074 60 

130 00 



$102,680 01 
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00UMTIS9. 



Antrim,., 
Bwy 

2Hi-— 

Bsrricn,., 
Bnooh,., 
CUboun^, 



Choboygaii, 

GUntoD, 

Delta, 

Baloa« , 

Kouaet, 

GeoetM,. 

Grand Traverae, 

Gratiot, 

BUladale, 

HoQghton 

Haron, 

Ingbam, , 

Ionia, 

loaco, 

Isabella, 

Jackaon, 

KaUmasoo, ..... 
Kmt, 



lApear...... 

Lsalanaw,.. 
Lanawee,. . . 
livlngatOD,. 



Maoomb, 

HaniatM, 

Manitoa,. 

Marqaette, ..... 

XMDn,...! 

JlMOita, 

Hanoninee 

MkUaod,... 

Hbnxoo. 

Montcaim,. 

MadufOD, 

Vowajso, 

OMUaod,. 

Ooaaoa, 

Ontonagon, 

Ottawa, 

Bagbaw,. 

SaaUac, 

ehiawassee, 

SU CUir, 

8t. Josepb, 

Toaoola,..'. 

Van Bureo,...,.. 
WaahtooAw, .... 

Wayne, 

Sapplemenury,. 



I - 
a 

4 
I 



|8.Msao 

1» 00 

2,Vn 81 
1-,0M9T 

t,00TT8 
4,568 jro 
8,884 89 

07 78 
2,487 48 



1,800 24 



Total, 



4,284 78 

873 94 

1^10 80 

7,088 40 

2,211 11 

1,080 12 

2,842 78 

2,190 82 

10 00 

285 05 

2,656 89 

8,018 46 

6,004 01 

0U08 

1242 54 

811 U 

10,888 84 

1,180 06 

150 24 

8398 96 

1,540 48 

06 82 

8,821 21 

108 10 

617 60 

875 28 

740 57 

2^32 70 

1,280 18 

1J8142 

1241 82 

7.807 07 

1.808 10 
1,448 17 
2420 66 
0,412 41 
2,218 22 
1,366 03 
8324 77 
8,178 10 
2.470 76 

8,oeoo8 

10,102 00 

44310 60 

70 18 



$102,602 02 



s 

I- 



|8;804 42 

1,112 41 

181 81 

8972 68 

288^02 
8,864 70 

7.818 94 

11.887 24 

7186 28 

169 78 
4,974 60 

200 00 
5,882 66 



8,406 41 

607 81 

1,187 64 

11,105 86 

8 867 47 

1844 78 

6,100 86 

7,617 50 

278 61 

63104 

8,620 68 

10,232 28 

12,609 25 

2,648 78 

4351 27 

816 60 

20 845 04 

8,127 86 

417 12 

8,868 01 

785 19 

90 00 

2,154 66 

75 68 

1,028 80 

898 60 

1352 58 

7,659 05 

2,754 51 

8448 88 

135 70 

18,284 09 

789 70 

2,034 05 

8,811 90 

2,901 73 

2,699 96 

4,386 86 

7,888 94 

11,770 88 

2,180 61 

6,886 90 

18.624 87 

9,447 93 

79 72 



$289,967 63 



$8304 87 

1,112 74 
89 55 

2,78128 
1,948 14 
5.in85 

8,889 07 
5,008 29 
8,047 70 
00 46 
2,568 51 

8388 42 



4,854 20 

882 45 

1,247 57 

5358 45 

909 12 

656 12 

8,80164 

8,518 17 

88 81 

188 60 

5,008 15 

4857 52 

5,000 50 

711 84 

2,088 80 

887 58 

8,287 90 

8.048 56 

89810 

4,508 66 

879 81 

17166 

887 08 

14 95 

278 26 

78 85 

161 26 

4318 68 

1,147 98 

948 52 

47185 

8,558 28 

840 95 

619 20 

2,709 92 

8,722 59 

1,704 81 

2,477 81 

4 985 47 

8,985 20 

1,265 17 

8,440 60 

5,768 13 

18,166 72 

125 22 



$2,787 58 

25 00 

18180 

2,968 40 

141 OOJ 

8,888 00 

8,177 84 

4,885 27 

4,566 87 

95 25 

2,485 78 

88 70 

2,717 06 



8,068 65 

058 02 

481 70 

4,075 88 

580.50 

600 08 

2,728 78 

4,288 56 

227 20 

400 91 

8,660 76 

8,245 55 

8,52145 



1357 88 

897 06 

4,886 86 

4,845 00 
1U88 

1,809 06 
259 V8 
115 61 



202 15 
604 42 



$142,918 26 



1,871 02 

1,272 98 

948 74 

6881 

8,778 28 

871 12 



2,510 87 
1,84185 
1,002 14 
2,088 14 
1,112 10 
2,226 74 
1380 00 
8,669 68 
3,060 81 
4,635 15 



$107,170 01 



$278 a 



210 20 

84 00 
289 40 
707 90 
47160 
748 40 

85 25 
448 75 



662 88 



785 08 

56 08 

89 68 

408 96 

184 78 

800 

825 26 

1,128 76 

'"ii'ii 

1,471 80 

825 86 

1315 07 



168 60 

86 84 

1,168 28 

21X21 



611 28 
10 54 
2100 



14 64 

80 60 



648 48 

198 98 

70U 

78 48 

1,859 72 

787 



116 08 

17 88 

47 08 

880 57 

100 84 

762 07 

404 09 

607 27 

23^0 88 

90102 



$21,557 22 
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